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PREFACE. 



The following pages are the substance of materials for 
a detailed history of Hungary, the collection of which 
I commenced two years ago in London ; and which 
were, from various considerations, compressed into the 
smallest compass possible. Having had at my disposal 
all the resources which could have been obtained in 
Buda-Pesth, the chief object in view was to record 
— ^with morfe attention to historical truth than to any 
attractions of form — all those facts and broad incidents 
without which no true picture could have been given 
of the general physiognomy of Hungarian society 
throughout the various phases of its existence. 

Next to the narrow and biassed histories of Pray 
and Katona, who amply drew upon the early chro- 
niclers of Hungary, Hungarian history gained most 
by the labours of Gebhardi, Engel, and Fessler ; though 
these latter works are characterised more by their 
comparatively liberal treatment of the subject, than 
by any important additions to the stock of historical 
knowledge properly so called. Nor is there any new 
light imparted in the most recent history by Horvath, 
who had the advantage of availing himself of the 
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VI PBEFACE. 

libraries and archives of Vienna.^ The best guides 
for Hungarian historical writing, it must be observed, 
are the Corpus Juris^ containing the Dietal Acts of 
the Ante-Hapsburg periods, and the Historia Diplo- 
maticoy embracing the chief documents of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. 

Having been able to avail myself of sources which 
seem to have been unknown to the historians above 
named, the following pages will be found to contain 
some new and important facts. As regards the 
divisions followed in this book, the guiding rule was 
the internal connection of events ; the space allowed 
to each period being measured out according to its 
importance. The last twenty-five years, including the 
late war, are, as might be expected, treated at com- 
paratively greater length. 

How far the main object in view — the representa- 
tion of the broad features of Hungarian history — has 
been accomplished, is for the reader to judge. 

Edinburgh^ January 12, 1854. 



^ It may be mentioned that the archives of Buda were long 
since carried away by the court to the Austrian capital^ and are, 
of course, not easily accessible. 
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CHAPTER L 

HUNGARY PROM THE MAGYAR CONQUEST TO THE 
INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTIANITY (880-lOOa) 

INTBODUOTOBT BBMABK8. 

I PROPOSE to treat, in the pages that follow, the His- 
tory of Hungary from the day of its first appearance 
among the states of Europe, down to the year 1850. 
The annals of this long period, comprising more than 
950 years, are for the most part steeped in blood, 
shed at first in daring adventures and fierce intestine 
struggles, subsequently in efibrts to stem the tide of 
Eastern conquest that threatened to subjugate the 
whole of Christian Europe; and, in more recent 
times, in struggles against the oppressive rule of 
foreign princes. 



2 ORIGIN OF THE MAGYARS. 

The Hungarians, or Magyars, from whom the king- 
dom of Hungary received its boundaries, its name, and 
its laws, cannot be said to have originated any distinct 
principle of European civilization : their chief merit 
is to have become, after surviving all their calamities, 
both desirous and fit for its attainment. The best 
monument, in fact, of this people, is its very existence, 
still standing forth, after innumerable blasts, like a 
forest of oak-trees, deep-rooted and green. 

The settlement of the Magyars in Europe — the last 
successftd invasion during the middle ages — though 
passed over almost in silence by the generality of his- 
torians, had a deep and world-wide meaning. The 
very date of this remarkable conquest impressively 
attests the wisdom of the superhuman Power that 
guides the migrations of mankind. 

The origin of the Magyars has afforded to antiqua^ 
rians no small subject of controversy. According to 
some, they are the descendants of the ancient Scy- 
thians; others class them among the Turkish tribes; 
some pretend that they are descended from the Huns ; 
others, again, attempt to prove their Parthian extrac- 
tion ; while the great antiquarian of Hungary, Stephen 
Horv&th, finds no difficulty in tracing back the pedi- 
gree of the Magyars to Noah. More recent and prac- 
tical inquiries, however, enable us safely to throw aside 
all vague opinion and mere etymological speculation ; 
and whoever reads Hue's Travels in Tartary^ that is 
at all acquainted with the characteristics of the Hun- 
garian race, will find sufficient evidence to conclude 
that the Magyar belongs to those Mogul-Tartar tribes 
which live, down to the present day, scattered along 
the confines of China, 

The Magyars (the idiomatic synonym for Hunga- 
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nans, and probably the proper name of one of their 
tribes), driven by internal dissensions from their na- 
tive deserts, found a home for centuries around the 
Caucasus, and along the barren shores of the Wolga. 
About the end of the ninth century they suddenly 
struck their tents, and pressed irresistibly forward to 
the very heart of Europe. What the fate might have 
been of these wandering shepherds, had an arm like 
that of Charlemagne still swayed the sceptre in Pan- 
nonia : or rather, what the fate might have been of 
Christian Europe, had the conquest of the Turks pre- 
ceded that of the Magyars, i^ a question on which it 
were idle to speculate. The Invisible Power had 
chosen his own time, and at the destined moment, 
these Asiatic nomades, as if borne on the wings of the 
gale, were all at once seen to cover the wide plains 
which divide the Eastern empire from that of the 
West. 

Immediately after crossing the eastern frontier (a.d. 
889), the Magyars elected for their chief Arpad, the 
son of Almos, who conducted them to the frontiers of 
Hungary. The latter did not survive to see the con- 
quest. The whole body under Arpad's guidance con- 
sisted of about a million, numbering among them 
about two hundred thousand warriors, and divided 
into seven tribes, each having its chief. 

The country which they prepared to take possession 
of, and the central part of which was then called Pan- 
nonia, was broken up into small parts, and inhabited 
by races dissimilar in origin and language ; as Sclavo- 
nians, Wallachians, a few Huns and Avars, as well as 
some Germans. Before commencing the conquest, 
the Magyars entered into a compact, which throws 
some light on their general character. This compact 



4 COMPACT OP THE INVADEES. — RELIGION. 

consisted of the following points : 1st, The chief power 
was to be hereditary in the family of Arpad, while the 
power of the chiefs of the respective tribes was to be 
hereditary also ; 2d, Each successive prince was obliged 
to undergo an election before assuming the supreme 
power ; 3d, Treason or faithlessness on the part of the 
chief of the state was to be punished with banishment, 
and, in the case of the chiefs of the tribes, with death ; 
4th, The fruits of the conquest were to be divided ac- 
cording to merit in the work of the conquest. Nor 
did these stern barbarians dispatch this solemn agree- 
ment with a mere verbal oath. In the centre of a 
circle was placed a rude vessel of hollowed stone. 
Around it stood the assembled chiefs of the tribes. 
Then Arpad, first baring his arm, pierced it with the 
point of his falchion, till the blood flowed into the 
basin of stone. The chiefs of the tribes followed his 
example in succession, till the vessel reeked with the 
warm blood. Each man then put his lips to the bowl, 
and quaffing the mingled- draught, they testified, in 
the presence of the high sun, which they worshipped, 
their solemn purpose to conquer or die together. 

The religion of these invaders will give us a deeper 
insight into their character. The first thing we meet 
with in their creed is the doctrine of the two principles. 
This points sufficiently, without the help of etymo- 
logical distortions, to the parent land of the Magyars. 
Isten, now the word for God, was the name of the 
principle of Good — the onmipotent Being whom they 
worshipped — whose ministers were the thunder, the 
lightning, and the storm. Armany (meaning intrigue) 
was the name of the principle of Evil. The next im- 
portant point of belief was the immortality of the soul ; 
hence their contempt of death, as well as the festivities, 
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mingling gaiety with sadness, which characterized their 
Mineral ceremonies, some traces of which remain down 
to the present day. Their priests, or soothsayers, 
called Taltos, were, however, far from enjoying the 
influence and authority possessed by this order in 
Indian society. Nor is this to be wondered at. A 
people who, in their long migrations, had experienced 
every vicissitude of fortune, and who saw life in its 
nakedness and awful realities, were likely to have 
learned neither to be awed by the evil bodings, nor to 
confide in the fair promises of the soothsayer. The 
rude intellect and fancy of these shepherds was awed 
only by the sublime workings of nature, and their 
sacrifices were offered to the elements. The sun, 
whose all-vivifying power they must have deeply felt 
around the frosty Caucasus, was held in the highest 
reverence. To tnis bright star of heaven the Magyars 
offered white steeds, deemed by them the most pre- 
cious of sacrifices. 

Arpad soon diescended with his followers on those 
wide plains, whence Attila four centuries before swayed 
two parts of the globe. Most dexterous horsemen, 
armed with light spears and almost unerring bows, 
these invaders followed their leader from victory to 
victory, soon rendering themselves masters of the land 
lying between the Theiss and the Danube, carrying 
at the same time their devastations, on the one hand, 
to the Adriatic, and, on the other, towards the Ger- 
man frontiers. Having achieved the conquest, Arpad 
took up his residence on the Danubian isle, Csepel, 
though the seat of the court was Buda or Attelburg. 
All that is known of the policy of this founder of 
Hungary is, the division of the country into several 
districts, each of them being ruled by a governor of a 
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mmtary character. Arpad had also sagacity enough 
to elevate the higher classes of the vanquished to the 
level of the conquerors, a policy to which may chiefly 
be attributed the non-occurrence of subsequent internal 
risings on the part of the aborigines. This policy, 
however, was far from bringing about in Hungary 
that assimilation of races which was accomplished in 
Britain, in spite of the contrary policy pursued by the 
Norman conqueror. The causes of this difierence will 
be referred to afterwards. In the year 907, Arpad 
died, and was succeeded by his son Zoltan. The love 
of their new dominion was far from curbing the pas- 
sion of the Magyars for distant bloody adventure and 
plunder. The most daring deeds were undertaken by 
single chiefs, during the reign of Zoltan and his suc- 
cessor Taksony, which filled up the first part of the 
tenth century. The enervated and superstitious po- 
pulation of Europe thought the Magyars to be the 
scourge of God, directly dropped down from heaven ; 
the very report of their approach was sufficient to 
drive thousands into the recesses of mountains and 
depths of forests, while the priests increased the com- 
mon panic by mingling in their Utanies the words, 
" God preserve us from the Magyars." In short, 
Europe, still smarting from the wounds of the Nor- 
mans and Saracens, seemed to fall a complete prey to 
these wild and unexpected ravagers. Nor was there 
much worth sparing ; political society being in a state 
of disorganization, the church torn with violent dissen- 
sions, and everywhere strong symptoms of rottenness 
and decay. Bloody feuds, in which impotent princes 
and degenerate vassals mingled in wildest confusion, 
turned Germany and Italy into a huge camp ; while 
the controversy about the use of unleavened bread in 
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the eacharist, raised by the Greek patriarch Photius, 
still continned to divide the eastern from the western 
chnrch. This was the fit time for these insatiable 
plunderers. The Magyars little heeding the disputes 
of chorchmen, desecrated alike Koman monasteries 
and Greek churches, ready to support whatever party 
first asked their aid. The irruptions of the Magyars 
were simultaneonsly felt on the shores of the Baltic, 
among the inhabitants of the Alps, and at the very 
gates of Constantinople. The emperors of the East 
and of Germany were repeatedly obhged to purchase 
momentary peace by heavy tributes; but Germany, 
as may be conceived fix)m her geographical position, 
was chiefly exposed to the ravages of these new neigh- 
bours. The first check and signal defeat the Magyars 
sustained in Germany was during the reign of Otho 
the Great. Having been invited by Ludolf, son of 
Otho, who was at war with his father, the Magyars, 
in the year 955, advanced as far as the walls of Augs- 
burg, when, having been betrayed by him, to whose 
aid they had come, they were totally defeated by the 
troops of the emperor, hundreds of them perishing in 
the waves of the Lech. The chronicles tell us that 
only seven Magyars survived this fatal battle. Having 
had their ears and noses cut oiF by command of the 
emperor, they were sent down the Rhine and Danube 
back to Hungary, to spread their tale of terror among 
those who remained at home. After their arrival in 
Hungary, the infamy inflicted upon them being attri- 
buted to their cowardice, these seven unfortunates, 
with all their descendants, were declared bereft of 
their liberties, consigned to slavery, and, as an eternal 
example of the punishment of cowardice, they were 
called Magyar-kah^ i.^., " false Magyars." This stigma 
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continued to be attached to them even during the 
time of St Stephen, when this king disposed of them 
as servants to the cloister of St Lazarus at Gran, when 
they received the name of St Lazaruzes. 

With the reign of Geisa a new epoch commenced. 
This prince was married to the Princess Charlotte of 
Transylvania, who, accompanying her father to Con- 
stantinople, had there embraced the Christian faith, 
and to whom Geisa owed his conversion in 971. This 
prince took care to have his son Vaik brought up in 
the Christian religion, a work accompUshed by St 
Adalbert, to whom may chiefly be ascribed the con- 
version of the Magyars to the western church. Adal- 
bert, who had been nominated by the Pope Bishop of 
Prague, dissatisfied with the small success of his efforts 
to convert the Bohemians, abandoned his lucrative 
post, and went as a monk to Rome, intending thence 
to proceed to the Holy Land. Having changed his 
purpose, however, he repaired to Hungary, and the 
first fruit of his labours was the conversion of the 
yonng Prince Vaik, afterwards known by the name of 
St Stephen. 



^ 



CHAPTER n. 

THE BEIGN OP THE ABPAD DYNASTY ( 1000-1301.) 

The eleventh centmy begins with the simultaneous 
appearance of two new elements in Hungarian society, 
— Christianity and royalty. Vaik, who succeeded his 
father Geisa in the supreme power, no longer content 
with the titles of his ancestors, resolved to assume the 
regal dignity, for which, according to the usage of the 
times, he made application to the Roman See. A 
deputation, consisting of several nobles, headed by 
Astricus, Bishop of Kolocso, was accordingly sent to 
Pope Sylvester H., asking him to confer a consecrated 
crown on their master, and to sanction the ecclesiasti- 
cal arrangements and appointments Vaik had already 
made. The pope readily acceded to their demand, 
and his brief to the ruler of Hungary is couched in 
the following terms : — " Sylvester the servant of God 
to Stephen Duke of Hungary his salutation and apos- 
tolic benediction. We felt rejoiced at the arrival of 
the ambassadors of Hungary, revealed to us before- 
hand by the Divine Power.^ We render thanks to 
God our Father, who in our days raised up for Geisa 
a son Uke unto David : We accede to him, in the 
name of the Almighty, the diadem and title of King, 
and confirm all his ecclesiastical nominations. The 



^ His Holiness, as the legend informs us, had received intima- 
tion of the coming event in a dream. 
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more to prove our respect for him and his successors, 
who will be chosen by the Great of the realm, we 
grant to him and to those by whom he will be suc- 
ceeded, our cross as an apostolic sign, and give them 
power, as our vicegerents, to regulate and dispose of 
ecclesiastical aifairs at present and for the time to 
come," ^ No sooner did the apostolic crown arrive in 
Hungary, than Vaik was crowned king, under the 
name of Stephen, The first care of this king was to 
continue his ecclesiastical organization, which consisted 
in the establishment of the archbishopric of Gran, the 
nomination of other bishops, and the rapid building of 
churches and cloisters. As an apostolic king, Stephen 
was the head of the Hungarian church, presiding 
over the synods, and determining certain ecclesiastical 
usages. 

Of much more importance were his political mea- 
sures. The whole country was divided into counties, 
each of them governed by a lord-lieutenant and a 
sheriff nominated by the crown — an arrangement 
which necessarily overthrew the power formerly en- 
joyed by the chiefs of the tribes. The office of viceroy 
was represented by a palatine, who served as the 
mediator between the king and the people. Stephen 
instituted also a state-council, consisting of the barons, 
the high clergy, and the middle class nobility, or 
milites. These militesy similar to the English yeo- 
manry, enjoyed their privileges in consequence of their 
military service, from which even the clergy were not 
exempt. The unprivileged class was called Jobbar 



^ See Histoire des Revolutions de Hongrie : ou on donne une 
idee juste de sou legitime gouverenement, avec les Memoires des 
Prince Rakoczy. A la Haye, mdccxxxix., vol. i. p. 6. 
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giones, a term applied at a later period to the serfs, 
though at that time the slaves or serfs were an entirely 
distinct class. In the assembly of nobles convoked by 
the king in the year 1010, Hungary received its first 
written laws, known by the name of the Decrete of St 
Stephen, and which consisted of civil, ecclesiastical, 
and criminal statutes. In regard to the latter, it will 
be enough to mention, that treason was pronounced 
the first of crimes, and punished with death or banish- 
ment. Perjury was sometimes punished with the loss 
of a hand, or a heavy fine in cattle, a circumstance 
suflSciently proving the scarcity of money, though coin 
was struck in the reign of this king. 

The measures adopted by Stephen for the general 
introduction of the Christian religion were marked by 
extreme tyranny and violence. Laws were enacted 
to the effect, that every one should forsake his old 
creed and elnbrace the Christian religion, and that 
those who proved refractory should be punished with 
slavery or banishment. Enraged by this arbitrary 
power exercised by the propagators of the Christian 
faith, whose barbarous Latin was unintelligible to their 
ears, the people continued to cling with tenacious 
reverence to the old rites, so intimately connected with 
the memory of their ancestors, and determined to 
defend their liberty of conscience at the risk of their 
lives. The spirit of rebellion soon assumed a danger- 
ous shape, and loud murmurs were heard against the 
monarch, who, besides the assumption of foreign titles 
and dignities, introduced ignorant foreign monks to 
tyrannise over the children of those warriors who had 
sealed the conquest of Hungary with their own blood. 
Stephen, allied with the German princes by his mar- 
riage with Gisela, Princess of Bavaria, found no difii- 
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culty in getting foreign mercenaries to fight against 
his discontented subjects, and the soil of Hungary was 
for the first time stained with blood shed in the name 
of religion. The first decisive encounter between the 
adherents of the old faith and their king took place at 
Yeszprim, where, after a sanguinary battle, the people 
were defeated. Their leader, Kupa, was taken pri- 
soner, and sentenced by the king to be quartered; the 
four parts of his body were sent round, as a stimulus 
to conversion, throughout every part of the country. 
This atrocious piece of zeal did not hinder the See of 
Kome fi'om afterwards giving Stephen a place in the 
catalogue of the saints. The terrible fate of Kupa 
was, however, insufficient to make the people embrace 
what they did not understand. In the dead of night, 
groups met here and there, under the groves and by 
the side of the rivers, pouring out prayers to the old 
Isten, chanting hymns to departed heroes, and im- 
ploring the wrath of Heaven on a prince whom they 
could not but regard as the worst of tyrants. It is 
needless to observe, that the coercive measures of 
Stephen only served to retard the spread of Christi- 
anity in Hungary; and even the next century wit- 
nessed some vestiges of the ancient faith. Time, how- 
ever, may well extenuate the blame attached to the 
name of a young and inexperienced prince acted upon 
by subtle and fanatical monks, and the benefits of 
whose reign far exceeded his sins. The institutions 
called into life by Stephen survived more than eight 
hundred years, fraught with every vicissitude of for- 
tune ; institutions which, demolished as they now are, 
are still sufficient in some measure to paralyse the 
hands of the Austrian Kaiser, despite his courts-mar- 
tial and his gibbets. 
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Stephen's reign ended vnth his death in the year 
1038. All the chronicles are loud in the praise of 
this prince ; some extolling the impartiality with which 
he treated the different races of people, others com- 
mending his patronage of learning. " When Stephen 
ascended to heaven," says the legend, " he was escorted 
by a host of angels, who filled the air with hymns of joy, 
glad in the society of their new companion, while the 
flock he had left on earth was sunk into deep mourn- 
ing. The high and low, rich and poor, all sat for three^ 
years weeping the departure of their king, while the* 
sounds of the fiddle, pipe, and drum were hushed. 
This sainted king, however," continues the legend, 
" who lay entombed at Weisenburg, commiserated the 
grief of his people, and lo ! angels were seen hovering 
over his tojtnb, filling the air with music, and spread- 
ing sweet odours around. After forty-five years, 
St Stephen was disinterred, and when the marble was 
taken from his coffin sweet fragrance arose, filling the 
bystanders with awe and devotion. Carried to the 
church of St Mary, the coffin was opened, his remains 
were found to be still fresh, and lying in limpid water. 
But wonderful it was to see that the saint wanted the 
right hand, — this the Almighty caused to disappear 
for his own glory ; and henceforth this day is every 
year solemnised by the faithftil." 

The death of Stephen, without leaving a successor 
to his crown, gave rise to new internal troubles. His 
widow Gisela tried to raise her brother Peter to the 
Hungarian throne, while the majority of the nobles 
raUied round Aba, or Apa, a prince of the blood of 
Arpad. The war carried on by these two rivals gave 
an opportunity for the interference of the German 
emperor. But the sudden death of both these claim- 
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ants put an end to the quarrel ; and Andrew L, an 
Arpadian prince, was crowned king in 1047. The 
reign of this prince, as well as that of his three imme- 
diate successors, Bela I., Solomon, and Geiso I., offers 
nothing of much unportance, except the capture of 
Belgrade, in 1073. More important was the reign of 
Ladislaus, aJfiterwards canonized, who was crowned in 
1079. This prince marched his troops to Croatia and 
Dalmatia, which provinces he annexed to the Hun- 
garian crown, and signalized himself in the war against 
the Cumans, an eastern tribe which had made an in- 
road upon Hungary. But, though warlike, Ladislaus 
is better known for his piety and Christian zeal, sur- 
passing in the power of wonder-working even St 
Stephen himself. In one of his expeditions against 
the Cumans (we are told) it happened that the in- 
vaders were put to flight, and finding themselves sorely 
pressed by the troops of Ladislaus, tried to check the 
ardour of the pursuit by throwing all their treasures 
to the ground. The king perceiving that his men 
stopped in their course to gather up the strewn riches, 
turned his eyes up to heaven, and lo 1 all the treasure 
was changed into stones. On another occasion, his 
men ran short of water and provisions, when at St 
Ladislaus' words springs began to gush forth from the 
soil, and all kinds of game appeared in abundance in 
the midst of the camp, — the spear or arrow amply 
enabling his troops to satisfy their hunger with costly 
venison. More substantial than these wonders was 
the convocation of the diet in the year 1092, which 
consisted not only of barons and bishops, but also of 
the lower clergy and the so-called populusy or lower 
nobility. The chief provisions of this diet, known 
under the name of the decretum of Ladislaus, are pro- 
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perly divided into three parts, referring to the distri- 
bution of justice, and the state of the clergy in par- 
ticular. Some of the provisions relating to this order 
may serve to throw some light on the state of the 
clergy at that time. For example, a punishment was 
enacted against ecclesiastics found guilty of keeping 
concubines, or of stealing a goose or a hen. It is not 
to be wondered at, that a part of the people still pre- 
ferred singing the ancient hymns to their Isten rather 
than listen to the masses and sermons of these hen- 
stealing worthies, and that the sovereign found it 
necessary to enact a new law against the exercise of 
the old rites. Ladislaus died in 1095, at a juncture 
when Hungary was threatened with utter ruin from 
a quite unexpected quarter — the Crusades. 

These vast and licentious masses, which at the cry 
of Peter the Hermit hastened to depopulate Europe 
before saving Jerusalem, took their way to the Holy 
Land through Hungary. Many of them committed 
deeds of unheard of violence : some, caught by the 
charms of the sprightly Hungarian damsels; and 
others, enamoui'ed of the good Hungarian ham and 
mutton, betrayed strong symptoms of having mistaken 
the country of the Magyars for the land that " flowed 
with mflk and honey." Hungary, thus in danger of 
falling a prey to locusts, had need of a brave and en- 
lightened monarch to save it from their ravages. Such 
a sovereign was found in Coloman, the nephew of St 
Ladislaus. 

The first swarm which passed through Hungary was 
led by Peter in person, and was quickly followed by 
other hordes, commanded by Walter the Penniless, 
Count Emico, and Peter Gotshalk. Each of these 
was preceded in its march by a goat and a goose. 
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leaders conceived by them to be actuated by the divine 
Spirit. A spectacle such as this coiild not fail^ as may 
be imagined, to render the defenders of the Cross 
ridiculous in the eyes of a rude and warlike popula- 
tion. Their rapacity, however, was suflScient to throw 
the whole country into the wildest confusion. Colo- 
man, perceiving the danger, took the field with some 
thousands of his best squadrons, who had little scruple 
in trampling under foot the sacred goat and goose 
with their deluded followers. "Yet victory was not so 
easily to be won over these undisciplined but enraged 
and innumerable masses. Though frequently success- 
ful in turning a crowd of pUgrims into a heap of slain, 
the king was yet on many occasions kept at bay, 
forced to take shelter within the walls of fortresses, 
and often necessitated to draw strength from despair. 
But his activity and bravery at last triumphed over 
every difficulty, and Hungary was rescued from being 
parcelled out and taken possession of by these foreign 
adventurers. 

In the year 1099 Coloman carried his arms into 
Croatia, which rose against the rule of his brother 
Almos; and after having reduced the population to 
obedience, marched to the extreme sea-coast of Dal- 
matia, some parts of which were subject to the rule of 
Venice. The possession of these parts of Dalmatia 
involved Hungary in a war with the Venetian repub- 
lic, which, as will be afterwards seen, continued, with 
short intermissions, down to the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

An event of great promise was the alliance of Colo- 
man with the Norman conqueror, Roger, king of 
Sicily ; the Hungarian king taking for his wife Bu- 
siUa, the daughter of the Neapolitan king. But the 
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expectations raised by this alliance, which united two 
of the most warlike tribes of Europe, were soon dis- 
appointed both by the sudden death of the Norman 
princess and the extinction of the Norman rule iu 
Italy. After an active and beneficent reign of nine- 
teen years, Coloman died in 1114, in consequence of 
a fall fix)m his horse. Under an exceedingly deformed 
exterior, Coloman concealed a strong and enlightened 
mind, and, though brought up for the church, proved 
an undaunted warrior and a skilful ruler. Versed in 
science, which procured him the surname of Learned, 
Coloman was a steady protector of learning and art, 
the ballad writer Garay truly singing of him, that 
" he held in one hand the sword against danger, and 
in the other a book for the mind." 

The fame of this king is stained, however, according 
to the chroniclers, by his cruelty towards his brother 
Almos and his son Bela, whose repeated disturbance 
of his reign he punished by putting out their eyes. 

Coloman was succeeded on the throne by his son 
Stephen, who, after a short reign, was succeeded by 
Bela the Blind. The most important event of these 
reigns was the war with Venice about the possession 
of Dalmatia, and the annexation to the Hungarian 
crown of Bama, a part of Servia. In 1741, Geisa 11. 
ascended the throne of St Stephen. His reign was 
marked by several important events. Having entirely 
reduced Transylvania, he invited many Saxons and 
Flemish into his kingdom, some of whom settled in 
the Banat, in the south of -Hungary, and others in 
Transylvania J In this principality the German 

* The majority, and the more ancient inhabitants of this 
countrj^ were called Petshingers. They were subdued by the 

B 
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settlers received from the king a separate district, 
being, besides, exempted from many taxes and en- 
dowed with particular privileges, which rendered them 
independent of the viceroy, or vaivody in regard to 
local affairs. Similar privileges were conferred by 
Geisa on the Szeklers, or Sicouli, who are said to be 
the descendants of the Huns. The Szeklers, whose 
duty was to guard the frontiers of the country, and 
who constituted the border militia, had their territory 
divided into districts or seats (sedriae), and were divided 
into three ranks, the whole being ruled by one chief- 
judge, called Comes Sicoulorum. The following years 
of the twelfth century, filled up by the reigns of 
Stephen III., Bela III., and Emerick, are marked by 
the continuance of the Venetian war, but present no 
incidents deserving of particular notice. 

More important was the reign of Andrew H., who 
ascended the throne in 1205. The first act of this 
king was the conquest of Lodomeria, or Halicz, a part 
of Gallicia formerly under the rule of a Russian prince. 
Not suspecting the troubles resulting from the extra- 
vagant power given by him to his wife, the daughter 
of the margrave of Istria, Andrew, by the advice of 
the Pope, set out with a large army to the Holy 
Land, nominating the Ban, called Banko, viceroy of 
Hungary. While the Hungarian king spent his time 
in Constantinople, and afterwards in operations round 
Mount Tabor, Hungary became a scene of violence 
and rapine, aggravated by the careless and unconsti- 
tutional administration of the queen's foreign favour- 
Roman emperor Trajan, who called this province Dacia. These 
inhabitants, now called Wallachians, are said to owe their idiom, 
which is similar to the Latin and Italian, to their conquest by 
the Romans. See Gebhardi Geschichte Siebenbtirgenn 
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ites, as well as by the extortions committed by the 
oligarchy on their inferiors. Receiving no support 
from the king of Jerusalem, Andrew resolved on re- 
turning home. On his arrival in Hungary, he had 
the mortification of finding, in addition to a disaffected 
nobility, a rival to the throne in the person of his son 
Bela. As the complaints of. the nobles became daily 
louder, and no secret was made of their determination 
to appeal to arms if no redress were afforded for the 
violences committed, and no new guarantees given for 
the ftiture, the king resolved to confirm the privileges 
of the country by a new charter, called The Golden 
Bull. This took place in the year 1222. The chief 
provisions of this charter were as follows : — 1st, That 
the states were henceforth to be annually convoked 
either under the presidency of the king, or the pala- 
tine ; 2d, That no nobleman was to be arrested with- 
out being previously tried and legally sentenced ; 3d, 
That no contribution or tax was to be levied on the 
property of the nobles ; 4th, That if called to military 
service beyond the frontiers of the country, they were 
to be paid by the king ; 5th, That high offices should 
neither' be made hereditary nor given to foreigners 
without the consent of the Diet. The most important 
point, however, was article 31st, which conferred on 
the nobles the right of appealing to arms in case of 
any violation of the laws by the crown* Other pro- 
visions contained in this charter refer to the exemp- 
tion of the lower clergy from the payment of taxes 
and tolls, and to the determination of the tithes to be 
paid by the cultivators of the soil. This charter, as 
may be seen, is almost coeval with, and in its tenure 
very similar to, the Magna Charta of the barons of 
England ; though the benefits of the latter were in . 
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England soon enjoyed by the great majority of the 
people ; while in Hungary the Golden Bull remained, 
down to a very recent date, the exclusive inheritance 
of the nobles. The cause of this difference may be 
found in the subsequent events of the history of both 
countries. In England the commons rose to a degree 
of importance, in consequence of the development of 
industry and commerce, which could not have taken 
place in Hungary, a prey to incessant wars both from 
the east and the west. 

Andrew died soon after the promulgation of the 
charter, and was succeeded by his son Bela IV. The 
beginning of this prince's reign was troubled with 
internal dissensions caused by the Cumans, who, after 
having been vanquished by St Ladislaus, settled in 
Hungary between the banks of the Theiss and Marosch. 
But a greater and quite unexpected danger, which ^ 
threatened Hungary with utter destruction, arose from 
the invasion of the Tartars. Their leader Batu, after 
having laid waste Poland and Silesia, poured with his 
innumerable bands into the heart of Hungary. In- 
ternal dissensions facilitated the triumph of the foe, 
and the battle fought on the banks of the river Sajo 
(a. d. 1241) terminated in the total defeat of the 
Hungarians. The Tartar hordes spread with aston- 
ishing rapidity throughout the whole country, which 
in a few weeks was converted into a chaos of blood 
and flames. Not contented with wholesale massacre, 
the Tartar leader devised snares to destroy the lives of 
those who succeeded in making their escape into the 
recesses of the mountains and the depths of the forests. 
Among those who perished in the battle of Sajo was 
the Hungarian chancellor, who carried with him the 
seal of state, Batu having got possession of the seal, 
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caused a proclamation to be made in the name of the 
Hungarian king, to which he affixed the royal stamp. 
The proclamation was as follows : — " Do not be afraid 
of the bloody homids, but return to your houses as 
soon as possible. For although we lost all our tents 
and our army by suffering ourselves to be surprised, 
we trust to regain all by the help of God. Confide 
therefore in God, that he may allow us to cut off the 
heads of our foes." Trusting to this appeal, the 
miserable people issued fi'om their hiding-places, and 
returned to their homes. The cunning barbarian first 
caused them to do the work of harvest in order to 
supply his hordes with provisions, and then put them 
to an indiscriminate death.^ 

The king Bela, in the meantime, succesded in mak- 
ing his way through the Carpathian Mountains into 
Austria ; but instead of receiving assistance fi'om the 
arch-duke Frederick, he was retained as a prisoner. 
Having pledged three counties of Hungary to Fre- 
derick, Bela was allowed to depart, and took his way 
to Dalmatia, where a few troops rallied in hopes of 
making head against the Tartars, and preventing them 
fiom ^netrating farther south. In the meLime 
Batu was as prompt in leaving Hungary, in conse- 
quence of the death of the Tartar khan, which occur- 
rence rendered superfluous the preparations for war 
going on in Dalmatia. Ejng Bela thus took his way 
back to Hungary, where all was desolation, and as the 
poet says — 

*' It was humbling to tread 
O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 

^ These horrible massacres are described in his ** Carmen 
Miserabile," by Roger, Bishop of Grosswardein, who was himself 
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And see worms of the earth and fowls of the air, 
Beasts of the forests all gathering there ; 
All regarding man as their prey, 
All rejoicing in his decay." 

Bela was succeeded on the throne by his son Ste- 
phen, in the year 1270, whose short reign is chiefly 
marked by his successful war against Ottoacer, king 
of Bohemia, the point of contention between these 
belligerent kings being the possession of Styria, La- 
dislaus IV. succeeded Stephen, and his reign was so 
far important as being connected with that of Rudolph, 
the founder of the Hapsburg dynasty. Having gained 
the imperial crown of Germany, Rudolph of Austria 
prepared to humiliate his rival Ottoacer, king of Bo- 
hemia,— this prince sending to do homage to an em- 
peror, who, it is said, had formerly been his master of 
the horse. Both parties were soon ready for war, 
Rudolph having succeeded in gaining over the Hun- 
garian king as his ally against Ottoacer, with whom 
Ladislaus had formerly concluded a peace. Ladislaus, 
accordingly, led in person an auxiliary army into 
Austria. Soon after, the two armies .engaged at Lea, 
in the year 1275. Victory seemed to declare at first 
for Ottoacer, Rudolph being repeatedly in imminent 
danger of losing his life, when Ladislaus made a bold 
onset with his light horse, and at the very moment 
two of his men struck Ottoacer dead. Rudolph thus 
gained the day. Ladislaus returning to Himgary, 
caused his trophies to be hung on the steeples of the 
churches, as signs of his victory, which established the 
power afterwards to prove most destructive to the wel- 

taken captive to the Tartar camp^ and was among the few who 
at last escaped. 
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fare of Hungary. The reign of this prince, called 
the Caman, was, besides, troubled by most devastating 
internal dissensions, caused by the Cumans, whose 
numbers were continually augmented by fresh arrivals 
both from their own tribe as well as from the Tartars. 
These internal wars soon reduced Hungary to the 
same abject condition to which it had been brought 
during the Tartar invasion. The Cumans, in con- 
junction with the Tartars, continued to ravage and 
bum everything that came in their way, and, as nearly 
all the beasts of burden were either carried off or de- 
stroyed, the people themselves were forced to drag 
the plough, and perform the other work usually done 
by these animals; whence the proverbial expression 
to this day, " The plough of Ladislaus." 

Pope Nicholas HI. was not slow to avail himself of 
the distressed state of the long in order to acquire un- 
controlled jurisdiction over the Hungarian hierarchy, 
— a claim which has never been yielded by the kings 
of Hungary. A legate was accordingly sent to Hun- 
gary in 1279, whose ostensible object was the conver- 
sion of the Cumans, though by the synod of Buda, 
which met under his auspices, certain laws were 
enacted encroaching on the king's prerogative. One 
of these laws, for instance, forbade the king to levy 
taxes on church property in time of danger ; farther, 
the prelates were exempted from all military service. 
This synod was, however, dissolved, and all its resolu- 
tions cancelled, with the exception of the enactment 
which declared the Archbishop of Gran (or Strygonia) 
primate of the kingdom. 

Ladislaus, though a great protector of the Cumans, 
at last fell a victim to their fuiy in the year 1290. 
Lnmediately after his death, Andrew HI. was called 
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to the throne, being the last Arpadian king of Hun- 
gary. This prince had to dispute his throne with 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, who coveted the crown of 
Hungary for his son Albert. The appearance, how- 
ever, of the Hungarian troops before the gates of 
Vienna compelled the Austrian emperor to sue for 
peace, which was cemented by a family alliance, An- 
drew having espoused Agnes, daughter of Albert. 
The Austrian archduke soon availed himself of the 
Hungarian forces against his noble rival, Adolphus of 
Nassau, with whom he was disputing the crown of 
Germany. In the battle of Gelheim, near Worms, 
Adolphus lost both victory and life, when the Hun- 
garian arms were for the second time seen to prop up 
the broken fortunes of the Hapsburgs. Nor did this 
matrimonial alliance with Austria secure peace to 
Hungary. Pope Nicholas IV. was bent upon gaining 
the crown of St Stephen for Charles Martel, son of 
Charles d' Anjou of Naples, who put forward his claims 
to the Hungarian crown in virtue of his mother, 
Mary, daughter of king Stephen V. While Andrew 
assembled the nobles on the plain of Kacos, the ma- 
jority of the clergy, headed by the Archbishop of 
Gran, held an assembly at Veszprim in favour of the 
papal pretender. Amid these troubles, chiefly brought 
about by the clergy, Charles Martel died, an occur- 
rence which did not secure Andrew in the undisturbed 
possession of his throne, as the pope soon put forward 
a new candidate, in the person of Charles Robert, or 
Carobert, nephew to the king of Naples. In the 
meantime, the last of the Arpa-ds died on the first 
day of the year 1301, fi:om the efiects, as is said, of 
poison. 

Thus passed away the first period of Hungarian 
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history. As was the case in other countries, these 
three centuries present the picture of a barbarous 
state, with only two active and conflicting elements — 
the crown and the barons — the bulk of the people be- 
ing alternately compelled to follow either the one or 
the other, always sharing their dangers without ever 
enjoying the &uits of their success. It must, however, 
be observed, that though there were at that time a 
large number of unprivileged classes spread over the 
country, subject to the uncontrolled will of the barons 
or landed proprietors, this circumstance did not result 
from a regular system of feudality, which developed 
itself in Himgary only in subsequent ages. Another 
difierence observable in the Himgarian society of that 
time, is the exorbitant influence and power of the ec- 
clesiastical order, which is rendered evident from the 
consideration of the circumstances under which Chris- 
tianity was introduced. While in the rest of Europe 
the ecclesiastical order appeared in society as a com- 
ponent part of the elements already existing, it was 
called into life in Hungary simultaneously with the 
birth of royalty, and the beginning of quite a new 
state of things. St Stephen, assuming the regal title 
with the assistance of the see of Rome, first surrounded 
himself with the ecclesiastics, who, so to speak, became 
the lawgivers of the new society, and who consequently 
began to share the power with the crown ere the 
barons afterwards created attained political importance. 
No doubt the new organization of the country by St 
Stephen, as well as the introduction of European juris- 
prudence, were almost entirely owing to the ecclesias- 
tical order as the sole interpreters of Latin lore. No- 
thing, however, of their knowledge found its way into 
society at large. A few of the nobles, indeed, made 
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themselves soon acqnmnted with this dead idiom, the 
only vehicle of higher social intercourse; while the 
bulk of the people, without growing wiser by the 
teachings of the monks, remained in the condition in 
which they had been in the pre-Christian era. The 
vast influence of the clergy, as will be seen, continued 
but little diminished even to a very recent date, and 
was productive of many national disasters down to the 
end of the seventeenth century. 



SECOND PERIOD. 



CHAPTER III. 

/ 

FBOM THE COMMENCEMENT OP THE REIGN OP THE 
ANJOU DYNASTY, TO THE BATTLE OP WABNA 
(1301-1444.) 

This period, though far shorter than the preceding 
one, is no less crowded with events both of national 
glory and deep humiliation. The most striking cir- 
cumstance, however, is the analogy subsisting between 
its beginning and its closing scene; papal influence 
was the means of giving to Hungary its first* foreign 
king; and papal intrigue lost this country, a century 
and a half later, both its king and its honours. 

The death of the last of the Arpads could not but 
prove favourable to Carobert of Naples, who had al- 
ready undergone the ceremony of coronation in Croa- 
tia, before the decease of Andrew HI. Pope Boniface 
the VJLLL. now employed all the means at his command 
in favour of the Anjou prince, who at last ascended 
the throne of St Stephen. 
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It will be observed in the course of this period, that 
after a fierce civil war, chiefly nourished by the claim- 
ants to the throne, Hungary rose to a degree of power 
superior to any of the states of Europe ; that, in spite 
of the external grandeur, the internal state of the 
country remained stationary ; farther, that after having 
sent its armies to the south of Italy and gained do- 
minion over Poland, Hungary found . herself all at 
once beset by all the plagues, arising from the rule of 
weak princes, selfish and feminine regencies, and list- 
less, ambitious oligarchs. The most surprising cir- 
cumstance, however, is to see Hungary soon after rise 
from amid all these miseries, and sustain, alone and 
unprepared, the shock of eastern conquerors, whose 
very name was sufficient to terrify the most distant 
parts of Europe. 

The clergy, prompted by the see of Rome, and en- 
couraged by a papal legate sent to Hungary, did their 
best to raise Carobert to the Hungarian throne. This 
very circumstance, however, incensed a large portion 
of the nobles, and they offered the crown of St 
Stephen to Wencelaus, son of the king of Bohemia, 
by virtue of his consort Elizabeth, daughter of the 
last Arpadian king. The Bohemian prince was ac- 
cordingly crowned, when the pope, apprised of the 
fax^t, folmined over Hungary his spiritual thunde,^, 
smiting with his ban both Wencelaus and his 
adherents. But this young prince, assisted by his 
father, advanced an army in reply to the weapons of 
Boniface, and marching on to Pesth, soon dispersed 
the Anjou faction. Hereupon the pope sought the 
assistance of the emperor Albert of Austria, who, 
jealous of the power of Bohemia, was ready to mingle 
in the fray. Albert accordingly marched an anny 
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into Hungary in 1304 ; but before the campaign was 
over, Wencelaus, dispirited by the death of his father, 
and not confiding in his own power, made up his mind 
to resign the Hungarian crown. This, however, was 
far from bringing peace to the country. The hostile 
feeling to Carobert, originating in the fact of his being 
imposed upon the country by the pope, by which the 
nobles thought themselves humiliated, continually in- 
creased, till at length the states made an oflFer of the 
crown to Otho of Bavaria. This prince having en- 
tered Hungary in disguise, unsupported by any mili- 
tary force of his own, his position soon became hope- 
less ; and the nobles, tired of the war with Albert of 
Austria, at last consented in the assembly held on the 
Racos plain in the year 1310, to acknowledge and 
crown Carobert king of Hungarj\ 

The long reign of this first foreign prince proved, 
upon the whole, a time of peace. The passions of 
the turbulent nobles subsided, and the refined man- 
ners of the new court soon succeeded in reconciling 
and gaining the sympathy of the most ambitious 
spirits. 

Next to some salutary changes introduced in the 
penal code, a new state of things was manifested by 
many regulations in behalf of commerce, which lent a 
certain stimulus to the towns. Not less worthy of 
remark is the fact, that Carobert was the first Hun- 
garian king who introduced a gold currency, silver 
being up to that time the only precious metal used for 
coinage. Such measures undoubtedly tended both to 
raise the dormant resources of the country, and to 
awaken its indolent population. 

The practical mind of Carobert was, however, chiefly 
manifested by the way he trafficked in order to pro- 
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cure crowns for his children. According ta an dgre6- 
ment made between him and Bob^ idng of Naples, 
his son Andrew IV. was^to marry Joanna, grand- 
daughter to the l^Q^qjolitan king, with the promise of 
Andrew succeeding to the throne of Naples. No less 
happy, was Carobert in his intentions towards his other 
soli Louis, who was promised the crown of Poland by 
Casimir, king of that coimtry. 

These facts formed the chief characteristics in Ca- 
robert's reign, during which time the clergy gained 
an influence and authority unprecedented in the his- 
tory of Hungary. In the year 1342, Carobert died, 
being succeeded by his son Louis, sumamed the 
Great. This prince surpassed his father in statesman- 
ship and energy, being of a temper as warlike as his 
father^s was pacific. For the exhibition of his military 
talents a fine opportunity was presented by the perfidy 
which his brother Andrew experienced at Naples. 
Before his death, the Neapolitan king, causing his 
granddaughter Joanna to be crowned, purposely 
excluded her husband Andrew fi'om receiving the 
royal unction, on the plea of his minority. Louis, 
the king of Hungary, soon took up the cause of his 
brother, remonstrating on the subject with the pope 
Clement VI., the real master of Naples, who at last 
acknowledged Andrew as king, the papal protection, 
however, having been obtained by the aid of a few 
thousand merks. 

In the meantime, Andrew led Joanna his promised 
bride to the altar, with no suspicion of the tragic end 
that awaited him.' Several courtiers, and especially 
Charles Durazzo, brother-in-law of Joanna, and who 
feigned a particular attachment to Andrew, conspired 
to put him out of the way. According to the plan 
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concerted by the conspirators, Andrew was invited to 
a hunting-party in the Terra di Lavora. After the 
da/s sport was over, the party put up at the secluded 
convent of Aversa. There Andrew was hurriedly 
roused, and called out under some pretext, in the 
darkness of the night. Scarcely had he left his 
chamber, when he was assailed by a band of hired 
assassins. The young and vigorous prince, bravely 
resisting his assailants, cried for help, and succeeded 
in maMng his way to the door, which, however, he 
found barred from within; and thus, while Joanna 
and her attendants were sunk in real or pretended 
sleep, the unhappy prince was at last overpowered 
by his murderers, who completed their bloody task 
by suspending his body from the window of his 
chamber. 

No sooner did Louis learn this frightftd act, which 
inspired with horror almost all the princes of Europe, 
than he swore to avenge the cruel death of his brother. 
An army was levied ready for embarkation on the 
Adriatic coast, which he soon led in person into the 
heart of Italy, reaching the territory of Naples in 
1348. After a small resistance by the Neapolitan 
troops, Louis' army, bearing on their standards a re- 
presentation of the murdered Andrew, quickly ren- 
'dered themselves masters of the whole kingdom, re- 
caUing to the memory of the inhabitants the bravery 
of the sons of Tancred. After some assurances given 
by the pope to submit Joanna to due investigation 
and impartial punishment, Louis returned to Hun- 
gary, leaving his troops under the command of the 
palatine Lazki, who became temporary governor of 
Naples. But having found himself imposed upon by 
Clement VI., the Hungarian king reappeared in Italy 
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in I35O9 when the cardinals sent by the pope suc- 
ceeded in appeasing Louis with new promises, viz., 
that if Joanna should be found guilty, then Louis 
would have fiill right to dispose of the NeapoKtan 
crown. The aflFairs of the country obliged Louis again 
to return to his realm, flattering himsetf with the pro- 
spect of Joanna's conviction, who all the while was 
staying at Avignon, hiding her crime under the chau- 
of St Peter. The trial of the unfortunate queen was 
accordingly proceeded with ; nor is it necessary to say 
that the judges found no great difficulty in acquitting 
her.^ The plenipotentiary of the Hungarian king, the 
bishop of Wesprem, soon proved reconciled to the de- 
cision of the court of Eome; and the Hungarian 
garrisons accordingly suiTendered the places they had 
occupied, to return to their country. But though 
indignant at the issue of this catastrophe, Louis for- 
bore to avenge his brother by a new expedition. No 
less unfiruitful in the end, though of quite a different 
nature, was his war with Venice. The causes of these 
hostilities were some towns on the coast of Dalmatia, 
and especially the towns of Jadra and Zard, which 
preferred the Hungarian rule, and which the Venetian 
republic would not relinquish. After Ijaving under- 
gone repeated defeats and humiliations, Venice at last 
drew strength from despair, and the long protracted 
war ended for Hungary without resulting in its terri- 
torial aggrandisement. 

Much more promising seemed to be the prospects 
in the north. According to his promise, Casimir, 

^ Almost all historians, Italian and Hungarian, pronounce 
Joanna an accomplice in her husband's murder. Hallam, how- 
ever (History of the Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 348), expresses 
strong reasons for doubt on that subject. 
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king of Poland, did recommend, before his death, 
Louis of Hungary to the love of liis subjects. No 
sooner had the Polish throne become vacant, than the 
assembly of the nobles at Cracow determined to call 
Louis to occupy it. A deputation sent soon after to 
Hungary returned, bringing with them the Hungarian 
king, who was crowned by the Polish states in 1370. 
This event, as may be supposed, gave Hungary a 
preponderating power among the states of Europe, 
which the youthful and warlike king still further ex- 
tended by rendering tributary the Prince of Moldavia, 
— thus spreading his sway, exclusive of Poland, from 
the shores of the Adriatic to the banks of the Pruth. 
This outw^ard grandeur was, however, not destined 
for long duration. As his presence was required in 
Hungary, Louis abandoned the government of his 
new kingdom to the guidance of his mother Eliza- 
beth, sister to Casimir, the late king of Poland. Her 
conduct, however, was not long in calling forth loud 
discontent, which soon broke out into open rebellion. 
Louis was preparing to quell the disturbances in 
Poland, when he suddenly died in 1382, having worn 
the Polish crown for twelve years. The reign of this 
prince, irrespective of the external grandeur Hungary 
then enjoyed, was, like that of his father, salutary, 
in consequence of its long duration. To please the 
pope, Louis carried his arms into Bosnia and the 
neighbouring provinces, in order to convert their 
inhabitants to the Koman Catholic creed, though he 
was far from allowing the clergy the influence they 
acquired during the reign of his father. This second 
Anjou king confirmed the Golden Bull, determined 
more distinctly the relation of the serfs to their mas- 
ters, and, in order to foster the industry of the towns, 

c 
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lie exempted many of them from paying taxes. Louis 
deserves no less credit for the estabUshment of some 
higher schools, the most noted of which were Funf- 
Kirchen and Gross-Vardein. 

Immediately on the death of Louis, his daughter 
Mary was crowned queen of Hungary, being the first 
female who wore the crown of St Stephen. As Mary 
was still in her minority, the regency was entrusted 
to her mother Elizabeth, a circumstance productive of 
-many misfortunes. The queen-regent, at once am- 
bitious and jealous of the fortune of her daughter, 
attempted to gain unbounded sway over the country, a 
scheme in which she was assisted by the palatine Gara. 
In the meantime, Croatia and Dalmatia rose in open 
rebellion, calling to the Hungarian throne Charles 
Durazza of Naples, son of the unfortunate Andrew. 
In the midst of these troubles, Mary was married 
to the margrave Sigismund of Brandenburg, son of 
Charles IV., emperor of Germany and king of Bo- 
hemia, who repaired to Bohemia to organise auxiliary 
troops. While Sigismund idled away his time in 
Bohemia, Charles of Naples made his way, at the 
head of an army, to Buda and Pesth, to the great 
consternation of the young queen and her mother. 
Charles was, in the meantime, proclaimed king by 
his party, on which occasion Elizabeth, while secretly 
harbouring the darkest enmity, conveyed to him her 
warm congratulations. Having come to the resolution 
of destroying so dangerous a rival, Elizabeth, accom- 
panied by the palatine Gara and Blasius Forgach, 
waited upon the king in his castle of Buda ; and while 
Charles, unsuspicious of evil, was occupied in amusing 
his guests, Forgach, at a signal given by the palatine, 
drew his sword and inflicted a blow upon the king, 
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from the effects of which he died a few days afterwards. 
Having accomplished this act of wickedness, Elizabeth 
and Mary resolved to make a progress through Croatia 
and Dalmatia, hoping by their presence to awe into 
obedience the partizans of the slain prince. But no 
sooner did they enter these provinces in the company 
of the palatine and Forgach, than they were surprised 
by a body of troops led by the Ban Horvathy. The 
palatine and Forgach were, after a desperate resist- 
ance, hewn to pieces, while the young queen and her 
mother were thrown into prison. The latter did not 
long survive this reverse of fortune : some allege that 
she died of grief a few days after her imprisonment, 
while, according to another version, she was drowned 
by command of the governor of Dalmatia. 

Sigismund, who, during these disastrous occurrences, 
was spending his time in Bohemia, at last awoke from 
his reveries on learning the unfortunate fate of his 
consort, and arrived in Buda at the head of an army, 
intending to march into Croatia. To give more effect to 
his measures, the states agreed upon proclaiming him 
king of Hungary; and he was accordingly crowned 
in 1387. Proceeding at once to Croatia, he encoun- 
tered and defeated the troops of the Ban, and rescued 
his queen, who was imprisoned in the fort of Novigrad, 
in Dalmatia, with the assistance of the Venetian admiral 
Barbadico, who took this fort from the partizans of the 
NeapoKtan prince. The joy manifested throughout 
the whole country at the liberation of Mary was soon 
followed by calamities of a new nature, occasioned by 
the irruptions of the Turks. Bajazet I., the fourth 
emperor of the Turks, having subdued Asia §Minor, 
began now to approach the Danube; after crossing 
which, he invaded Moldavia and Wallachia, provinces 
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under the sway of Hungary. The sense of danger 
soon aroused a numerotis army, with which Sigismnnd 
marched against the invaders, whom he defeated and 
compelled to retrace their steps into Asia. But before 
his return home after this victory, his wife Mary 
died without issue, — a circumstance which prompted 
Wladislaus, the Jagello-king of Poland and husband 
of Hedwig, sister of Mary, to make an attempt on the 
Hungarian crown. From this difficulty Sigismund 
was relieved by John Thanisa, archbishop of Gran, 
who, appearing with a large force on the northern 
frontiers, prevented the invasion of the Polish king. 
Returning home from his expedition, Sigismund pro- 
ceeded to inflict severe punishment on all who were 
suspected of having been the adherents either of 
Charles of Naples or of Wladislaus, causing thirty-two 
nobles, led by an eminent warrior of the name of 
Kont, to be put to death, after having induced them 
by fair promises to come to Buda. 

Public discontent meanwhile continued daily to in- 
crease, though repressed for a while by the imminent 
danger from the re-appearance of the Turks on the fron- 
tiers. Having received a promise of subsidies from the 
Greek emperor Manuel, and strengthened by a body 
of French volunteers headed by the Count of Nevers, 
the king determined upon marching against the in- 
vaders. Entering Bulgaria, Sigismund prepared to 
lay siege to Nicopolis, which was garrisoned by the 
Turks. But before the siege had properly begun, 
Bajazet, then at Brussa, gathered together his Asiatic 
forces, and suddenly appeared within sight of the 
Christian camp. The two armies quickly engaged, 
and the fierce battle, which at first seemed favourable 
to the Christians, ended in a most signal victory for 
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the followers of the Prophet (1395). This defeat, 
which cost the Christians more than twenty thousand 
men, has sometimes been attributed to the impatiende 
of the French auxiharies. Sigismund escaped alive, 
and succeeded in making his way to Constantinople, 
intending to proceed to Italy and to return by way 
of the Adriatic to his own kingdom. But while he 
was roaming on the waters, the rumour of his having 
perished in the battle (a report perhaps clandestinely 
circulated by his adversaries) soon spread throughout 
the whole country ; and, in consequence, Ladislaus of 
Naples, son of the unfortunate Charles, was called to 
the Hungarian throne. Scarcely, however, had this 
prince arrived in Dalmatia, when Sigismund himself 
appeared in his kingdom. He soon succeeded in de- 
feating the party of the Neapolitan prince, who after- 
wards returned to Italy. Not satisfied with having 
driven his rival out of the country, and crushed his 
adherents, Sigismund continued most rigorously to 
punish all those whom he suspected of being unfa- 
vourable to his cause. This severity gave rise to a 
new plot, comprising the archbishop of Gran and some 
other of the high nobles, which ended in the capture 
of Sigismund. After four months' captivity, however, 
he was released, chiefly by the efforts of Count Cilly, 
a powerful oligarch, whose daughter Barbara he after- 
wards married. After these vicissitudes of fortune, 
Sigismund continued to rule amidst circumstances of 
comparative peace, until he was elected emperor of 
Germany in 1410, an event wtich, though seemingly 
highly auspicious, proved most fatal to Hungary. 
Thenceforth, Sigismund, as emperor, shewed little 
concern for the interests of Hungary, which was con- 
tinually harassed, on the one hand, by the irruptions 
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of the Turks, and, on the other, by Venice, which 
tried to wrest the sea-coast of Dahnatia from the Hun- 
garian crown. New discontents, accordingly, soon 
manifested themselves against Sigismund, who still 
fiirther exasperated the public mind by pawning the 
northern district of Hungary, called the Zips, to 
Wladislaus of Poland, in order to secure himself from 
trouble in that quarter. In the midst of these troubles, 
Sigismund succeeded to the crown of Bohemia, which 
had become vacant by the death of king Wenceslaus. 
This event proved a source of new disasters to Hun- 
gary. The inglorious war waged by Sigismund against 
the Hussites cost Hungary blood and treasures, while 
the Taborites, to avenge the atrocious death of Huss 
and other cruelties, repeatedly broke into Hungary, 
and marked their way with appalling devastation and 
slaughter, thus visiting on this nation the sins of its 
kings. 

In 1437 Sigismund died, his inglorious and unfor- 
tunate reign, as will be seen, giving rise to new troubles 
and misfortunes. Sigismund left, by his second wife, 
a daughter named Elizabeth, who was married to 
Albert of Austria. The threatening state of the 
country suggested the necessity of having it ruled by 
a powerful and manly arm ; in consequence of which, 
Albert, who soon succeeded to the crown of Germany, 
and Bohemia, was elected by the Diet king of Hun- 
gary. This prince scarcely survived his coronation 
three years, and his sudden death plunged Hungary 
into a new sea of troubles. The queen-dowager 
Elizabeth was too weak to preside over the destinies 
of a country continually threatened by the Turks; 
and a party accordingly arose which attempted to 
call Wladislaus, king of Poland, to the Hungarian 
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throne.^ A deputation was therefore despatched to 
Poland, inviting Wladislaus to accept the crown of 
Hungary (1340). But scarcely had the envoys re- 
turned, when Elizabeth was delivered of a son, known 
by the name of Ladislaus Posthumus. This event, 
as may well be supposed, was the cause of another 
civil war, fostered by the neighbouring powers. The 
queen, assisted from abroad by the emperor Frederick 
of Austria, and aided from within by the archbishop 
Sechy and Count Cilly, caused her infant, not yet six 
months old, to be crowned, carrying him afterwards, 
along with the crown of St Stephen, to Frederick 
of Austria. In the meantime, Wladislaus of Poland 
entered Hungary, and was crowned, with the consent 
of a Diet convoked for that purpose. A war thus 
commenced between Hungary and Frederick IV. of 
Austria, who took the part of Ladislaus Posthumus ; 
but after the lapse of two years, Wladislaus and Fre- 
derick agreed to an armistice ; the former more readily 
giving his consent, in order to be able to prosecute 
undisturbed a war against the Turks, who had already 
repeatedly felt the weight of the sword of John Hun- 
yadi, vaivod of Transylvania. Encouraged by the 
Pope (Eugene IV.), the Greek emperor Palseologus, 
and the despot of Servia, Wladislaus took the field 
against the Turks, driving them repeatedly from Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, and wresting Bulgaria from their 
hands. But though the Polish monarch was one 
of the most active and warlike princes, the palm of 

' Some chroniclers say that Elizabeth, having convened the 
states, told them that the child in her womb was, as she believed, 
a daughter, and admonished them to look for a new king, able to 
defend the country, and that this portentous language induced 
the nobles to invite the Polish king. 
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these victories was chiefly due to Hunyadi, in whom 
Wladislaiis found a powerM support against the ad- 
herents of the infant Hungarian prince. The most 
signal victory, however, gained over the Turks was the 
battle near Nissa, and the capture of that place, which 
cost the Turks many thousand men, besides several of 
their pashas, who fell into the hands of their victors, 
and were carried to Buda as the sure trophies of victory 
amidst the acclamations of the people. This capital was 
soon honoured with the presence of the ambassadors 
of the Christian princes, who came to congratulate the 
king on his victory over the infidels; whUe Amurath 
the sultan dispatched at the same time envoys, suing 
for peace, to Hunyadi, who lay encamped near the 
town of Szegedin. The request of the sultan was 
granted, and a treaty of peace for two years was con- 
cluded in 1344, its chief provisions being, — the evacu- 
ation of Bulgaria by the Turks — the surrender of all 
Christian prisoners — and the recognition of Wallachia 
as belonging to the Hungarian crown. The docu- 
ments of this treaty were drawn up in the Latin and 
Turkish languages, each of the respective parties 
swearing strictly to observe it on the Gospel and the 
Koran. This salutary arrangement with a foe, whose 
utmost fury and overwhelming power Hungary was 
destined to feel for many centuries, was soon frus- 
trated by the intrigues of the see of Eome, set on foot 
in Hungary by Cardinal Julien. "During the whole 
transaction " (of this peace), says the author of the 
Decline and Fall, "the cardinal legate observed a 
solemn silence, unwilling to approve and unable to 
oppose the consent of the king and people. But the 
diet was not dissolved before Julien was fortified by 
the welcome intelligence, that Anatolia was invaded 
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by the Caramanian and Thrace by the Greek empe- 
ror ; that the fleets of Genoa, Venice, and Burgundy 
were masters of the Hellespont ; and that the allies, 
informed of the victory, and ignorant of the treaty of 
Ladislaus, impatiently waited for the return of his 
victorious army. * And is it thus,' exclaimed the 
cardinal, * that you will desert their expectations and 
your own fortune I It is to them, to your God, and 
your fellow Christians that you have pledged your 
faith ; and that prior obligation annihilates a rash and 
sacrilegious oath to the enemies of Christ. His vicar 
on earth is the Koman pontiff, without whose sanction 
you can neither promise nor perform. In his name I 
absolve your perjury, and sanctify your arms : follow 
my footsteps in the path of glory and salvation, and if 
still ye have scruples, devolve on my head the punish- 
ment of this sin 1 ' This mischievous casuistry was 
seconded by his respectable character and the levity 
of popular assemblies. War was resolved on the same 
spot where peace had so lately been sworn, and in the 
execution of the treaty the Turks were assaulted by 
the Christians, to whom, with some reason, they might 
apply the epithet of infidels. Wladislaus soon deter- 
mined to take the field, and, as some historians assert, 
against the will of John Hunyadi. After the pas- 
sage of the Danube," continues Gibbon, " two roads 
might lead to Constantinople and the Hellespont ; the 
one direct, abrupt and difficult, through the mountains 
of Haemus ; the other, more tedious and secure, over 
a level country, and along the shores of the Euxine : 
in which their flanks, according to the Scythian dis- 
cipline, might always be covered by a movable forti- 
fication of waggons. The latter was judiciously pre- 
ferred ; and their last station was at Wama, near the 
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seashore. It was on this fatal spot that, instead of 
finding a confederate fleet to second their operations, 
they were alarmed by the approach of Amurath him- 
self, who had issued from his Magnesian solitude, and 
transported the forces of Asia to the defence of Europe. 
According to some writers, the Greek emperor had 
been awed or seduced to grant the passage of the Bos- 
phorus ; and an indelible stain of corruption is fixed 
on the Genoese, or the pope's nephew the Catholic 
admiral, whose mercenary connivance betrayed the 
guard of the Hellespont. From Adrianople the sultan 
advanced, by hasty marches, at the head of sixty thou- 
sand men ; and when the cardinal and Hunyadi had 
taken a nearer survey of the number and order of the 
Turks, these ardent warriors proposed the tardy 
and impracticable measure of a retreat. The king 
alone was resolved to conquer or die ; and his resolu- 
tion had almost been crowned with a glorious and 
triumphant victory. The Turkish wings were broken 
on the first onset ; but the advantage was fatal ; and 
the rash victors, in the heat of the pursuit, were car- 
ried away far from the annoyance of the enemy, or 
the support of their friends. When Amurath beheld 
the flight of his squadrons, he despaired of his fortune 
and that of the empire. A veteran janizary seized his 
horse's bridle ; and he had the magnanimity to pardon 
and reward the soldier who dared to perceive the 
terror, and arrest the flight of his sovereign. A copy 
of the treaty, a monument of Christian perfidy, had 
been displayed in the front of battle ; and it is said, 
that the sultan in his distress, lifting his eyes and his 
hands to heaven, implored the protection of the God 
of Truth, and called on the prophet Jesus himself, to 
avenge the impious mockery of his name and religion. 
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With inferior numbers and disordered ranks, the king 
of Hungary rushed forwards, in the confidence of vic- 
tory, till his career was stopped by the impenetrable 
phalanx of the jam'zaries. K we may credit the Otto- 
man annals, his horse was pierced by the javelin of 
Amurath : he fell among the spears of the infantry, 
and a Turkish soldier proclaimed with a loud voice, 
^ Hungarians, behold the head of your king ! ' The 
death of Wladislaus was the signal of their defeat. On 
his return from an intemperate pursuit, Hunyadi 
deplored his error and the public loss : he strove to 
rescue the royal body, till he was overwhelmed by the 
tumultuous crowd of the victors, and vanquished : and 
the last efforts of his courage were exerted to save the 
remnant of his Wallachian cavalry. Ten thousand 
Christians were slain in the disastrous battle of Wama. 
The loss of the Turks, more considerable in numbers, 
bore a smaller proportion to their total strength : yet 
the philosophic sultan was not ashamed to confess that 
his ruin must be the consequence of a second and 
similar victory. At his command, a column was 
erected on the spot where Wladislaus had fallen : but 
the modest inscription, instead of accusing the rash- 
ness, recorded the valour, and bewailed the misfortune 
of the Hungarian youth," ^ 

^ The reader will observe here a slight mistake on the part of 
the historian. The Hungarian youth spoken of by Gibbon was 
Wladislaus^ king of Poland, the infant Hungarian prince Ladis- 
latts {Posthwmus) being then in the hands of Frederick of Austria. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE REIGN OF THE 
HUNTADIS TO THE BATTLE OF MOHACS ( 1444-1626. ) 

The success at Wama, though not followed up by 
the Mohammedan conqueror, left Hungary in a state 
of almost entire helplessness. Of the two rival kings 
who had hitherto exhausted the strength of the country, 
one lay dead on the field of battle, while the other, 
Ladislaus, son of Albert, was in the hands of the 
emperor Frederick, who, under the pretext of the 
minority of his ward, aspired to the sovereignty him- 
self. New factions thus arose, while different armed 
bands, reckless of the fate of the country, began the 
work of plunder and devastation. The Diet, however, 
met on the plain of Eakos, nominating John Hunyadi 
Governor or Protector (1445). Jn the oath he took, 
Hunyadi promised to watch over the kingdom, to keep 
the laws himself, and not to allow their infringement 
by others; — great promises, indeed, at such a time. 
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but amply guaranteed and fulfilled by the probity and 
bravery of his virtuous spirit. On the paternal side 
Hunyadi is said to have been of Wallachian origin, 
inheriting firom his mother^s side the surname of Cor- 
vinus. To a like mixture of blood Hungary owes 
many of her heroes. His ruling passion was love of 
his country, the enemies of which deeply and often 
felt the weight of his natural rude sense of justice. 
Having restored order at home, the protector turned 
his arms against Frederick, who soon after felt com- 
pelled to declare Ladislaus of ftill age at his eighteenth 
year, besides restoring some portions of the country 
occupied by his garrisons. FeeUng thus secure from 
the west, Hunyadi directed his efforts against the 
enemy of Christendom ; and not waiting for the assist- 
ance spoken of in the assemblies of Flanders and 
Germany, the protector suddenly passed the Danube, 
hoping to engage Amurath while battling with Skan- 
derbeg. Spies, however, apprized the Grand Vizier 
of the advance of the Hungarians. Amurath there- 
upon withdrew from his former antagonist, and turned 
all his forces against Hunyadi, who, though taken by 
surprise, accepted battle at Rigomezo (Blackbird-plain) 
in Servia. The fight began at noon, and the slaugh- 
ter was carried on during many hours between men 
equally brave and equally encouraged by hopes of 
victory. The squadrons forming the Hungarian centre, 
led on by Hunyadi, resisted the rolling masses of the 
janizaries that composed the main body of the enemy. 
The pashas of Anatolia and JRoumelia fell with irre- 
sistible fury upon the left wing of the champions of 
the Cross, who, though repelled and driven from posi- 
tion to position, rallied again and again. The clash 
of arms and the roar of cannon continued throughout 
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the whole night, till the first beams of the rising sun 
illumined the plain where the Mussulman host lay 
carousing amid the slaughtered hosts of their Christian 
adversaries.^ The greater part of the straggling forces 
of the Hungarians were cut off in their homeward 
retreat, as the despot of Sei*via, discouraged by the 
defeat of Hunyadi, hastened to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of the Crescent, and turned his sword against 
his former confederates. The protector himself, in his 
lonely wanderings, well nigh fell into the hands of 
three Turkish horsemen. His dauntless courage and 
great physical strength saved him. Two of his pur- 
suers, one after the other, were struck dead at his feet, 
while the third, satisfied with the golden cross which 
the protector wore on his breast, hastily took to flight.^ 
The soul of Hungary was thus saved, and the pecu- 
liarity of Hunyadi's escape gave rise to the saying of 
certain chroniclers, that "John, who lived in Christ, 
was saved by the cross." 

Restored to the nation, Hunyadi turned his arms 
against Giskra of Bohemia, who, aided by some Hun- 
garian nobles, infested the Hungarian frontiers ; while, 
on the other hand, he took care to have the vacant 
bishoprics filled by ecclesiastics well known for their 
patriotism, having courage enough, in spite of his rather 
bigoted feelings, boldly to assert the right of investi- 
ture against the See of Rome. Ladislaus, meanwhile, 
attained his majority, and was crowned king of Bohemia 
at Prague in 1452. 

^ The Ottoman force is said to have consisted of 160,000 men, 
the Hungarian of something more than 60,000. The loss of the 
latter was more than 15,000. 

' The reader of Scottish history will here be reminded of 
King Robert the Bruce and the Brooch of Lorn. 
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After his coronation, Ladislaus, who was, in fact, 
nothing more than titular king, jealous and afraid of 
the power of Hunyadi, changed his title of protector to 
that of generalissimo ; at the same time adding to the 
armorial hearings of that hrave warrior a lion grasping 
a crown. Hunyadi, however, cared little for such 
distinctions as could he hestowed by the hands of im- 
potent kings. Taciturn and enthusiastic, he brooded 
over the future of his country, pondered over the 
eventualities of a new war, which he deemed unavoid- 
able with Mahomet II, who was bound by a treaty of 
peace ending with the year 1453 ; and revolved 
schemes of defence against approaching danger. As 
the first provision of security, he set himself to the 
task of cementing and organizing the jarring political 
elements of the country; awing into obedience the 
most tumultuous assemblies with his rude but heart- 
stirring eloquence. No adversary dared openly ob- 
struct his path, and no favourite could mislead his 
sound judgment. Sternness and increased severity 
began to mark all his measures, as if he anticipated 
the sudden downfall of the East, Nor was there time 
for temporizing. Constantinople fell, and no sooner 
had the Ottoman conqueror satiated his eyes with the 
sight of the trophies of the Greek emperors, than his 
followers had already subdued the greater part of 
Servia. There, not far from the Hungarian frontiers, 
Hunyadi fell upon Fimsbeg, who commanded the 
Turkish van, routed his lines, and took him prisoner. 
Mahomet thereupon, instead of advancing, began to 
retreat ; while Hunyadi, returning home crowned with 
laurels, narrowly escaped the homicidal designs of the 
Cillys and Garas, ambitious and unpatriotic heads of 
families, conspicuous for their hatred and envy of the 
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fortune of the great protector. Mahomet, however, 
did not forget this defeat. He prepared there- 
after incessantly for the invasion of Hungary, deter- 
mined to take, at whatever cost, the fortress of Bel- 
grade, which, f5pom its position on the banks of the 
Danube, formed the bulwark of the Hungarian fron- 
tier. The Mussulman tents soon covered the plains 
surrounding that stronghold, while the neighbouring 
eminences were everywhere occupied by their batteries, 
recently improved by European skill. 

The general assault began in July. The Moslem 
artillery, after a cannonade of some days, boldly ap- 
proached the walls of the fortress ; and the janizaries, 
mingling the cry of ^' Allah " with the roar of the 
guns, forced their way in the midst of volleys of fire 
poured upon them from the ramparts, to the very 
gates. At this critical juncture, Hunyadi, scattering 
the long line of armed Turkish vessels that floated on 
the Danube, effected an entrance into the fortress at 
the head of an army, accompanied by the Franciscan 
friar Capistran, whose zeal had assembled together 
a promiscuous body of some thousand Crusaders. 
Mahomet, informed of the entry of Hunyadi, gave the 
order for a more deadly assault. The siege continued 
for more than a month. The Turks at length made 
their way to the ramparts over the bodies of the 
slain, which filled the ditches ; the combat raged with 
intense ftiry, the besiegers and the besieged struggling 
grimly hand to hand, till at length the Mussulmans 
forced the passage of the drawbridge leading to the 
town. At once the houses were set on fire, and 
burning pitch and sulphur, mingling with the smoke 
of gunpowder (intentionally ignited by the despair- 
ing garrison), filled the streets with their choking 
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fiimes. The Turks, confounded and almost suffocated, 
began to fiJter ; those without the walls seekin^^ re- 
^in retreat. Capistran, urged by his zeal mther 
than by militaiy skill, pursued the infidels ; the war- 
riors of the cross were soon surrounded by their more 
numerous enemies ; thousands of his undisciplined fol- 
lowers already strewed the field, when Hunyadi, per- 
ceiving the &tal extremity of his monkish comrade, 
sallied out to his assistance with the pith of his army, 
and, at the first onset, shattered the host of Mahomet, 
who, filled with dismay and fury, fled to the very gates 
of Adrianople. This was the most glorious martid feat 
of Hunyadi ; and if Mahomet is immortalized by liis 
capture of Constantinople, Hunyadi is no less so, by 
having repulsed the Ottoman conqueror from the walls 
of Belgrade (1456.) 

Hunyadi survived his victory but a few weeks. 
He expired in the fifiby-sixth year of his age, and, as 
some say, in the arms of his comrade Capistran. His 
two surviving sons were Ladislaus and Matthias. In- 
stigated by the Cillys, the nominal king caused both 
of them to be imprisoned. Ladislaus was subsequently 
beheaded at Buda. Soon after, king Ladislaus him- 
self died, after an idle and ignominious reign. 

No sooner was the death of Ladislaus Posthumus 
made known, than Matthias, the second son of John 
Hunyadi, who was saved from the hands of Frederick 
by Podiebrad of Bohemia, was elected king (1458) 
by the assembly of Pesth. The election of the youthful 
Hunyadi was marked by the utmost enthusiasm in the 
capital ; and the happy tidings were soon spread over "" 

the country by the incessant and merry ringing of ^ 

church-bells. To the patriotism and the bravery he 
inherited from his father, Matthias added a taste for 

D 
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letters and the capabilities of a statesman. He is re- 
presented as having been of the nuddle size, with 
curling hair and a ruddy complexion, while his eyes 
were black and fiery. Accomplished alike as a politi- 
cian and a soldier, he united in himself the man of 
thought and of action ; and while he holds the first 
place in the annals of Hungary as a practical and 
acute ruler, he is no less worthy of admiration for the 
success that crowned all his enterprises. 

Two sovereigns, alike formidable, the one fi'om his 
immense military resources, the other from his con- 
tinual intrigues, conspired against this boy-king, and 
both alike were humiliated. Mahomet was com- 
pelled to sue for peace, while Frederick, driven from 
his throne, was reduced to beg his bread at the cabins 
of his oppressed subjects. Nor was this all. Mat- 
thias, in the midst of long-continued and bloody cam- 
paigns saw through and discomfited the fraudulent 
designs and counsels of a wily, intriguing pope, and 
the oiBSciousness of his no less expert legate. In one 
of his dispatches to pope Sixtus IV., Castelli, the 
nuncio, says of Matthias : " Having deeply observed 
him, his talent, language, and manners, I have found 
that in subtlety and daring he excels without exception 
all the princes I ever knew." ^ 

The defence of the country chiefly engaged the 
attention of Matthias at the commencement of his 
reign. Measures of defence were accordingly carried 
on with the utmost speed, the most important of which 
was the estabUshment of regular cavalry ; to levy 

Et profecto contemplatus eundem, ejus ingenium, linguam, 
mores, astuti4 et audacia, principes omnes quos novi, nullo ex- 
cepto, excellit. 
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which one maa was enrolled out of every twenty 
families. This was the origin of the " Hussar/' mean- 
ing in Hungarian, the price or due of twenty. Assisted 
by Szilagyi his uncle, Matthias marched his light 
horse to the frontiers, in order to check the progress 
of the Turks ; when Frederick IV., gaining over some 
of the nobles, who were envious of the fortune of the 
Hunyadis, endeavoured to excite civil war ; and having 
got possession of the crown of St Stephen through 
Elizabeth, wife of Albert, he indulged in the ceremony 
of a mock coronation at Neustadt. The diet of Pesth 
soon voted new supplies, expressing its devotion to the 
already-elected, but uncrowned, young king. Matthias, 
alive to the danger threatening from the East, was 
thus compelled to turn a part of his forces against 
Frederick; while the common foe acquired fresh force 
from day to day. After the conclusion of a momentary 
peace with the German emperor, Matthias all at once 
fell upon the Turks, who, after reducing Bosnia, had 
poured down upon the plains of Hungary, ravaging 
and burning as far as Temesvar (1463.) The young 
hussars, encouraged by the personal bravery of their 
equally youthftJ monarch, after a hard struggle, broke 
the Turkish lines. Matthias followed the flying ene- 
my to Bosnia, and after a short but bloody siege, the 
stronghold, Jaieza, was reduced amidst the shouts of 
ten thousand Christian prisoners immured within its 
walls ; Harambeg, the commander, falling a prisoner 
into the hands of Matthias. After this victory, Mat- 
thias returned to Buda, and thence proceeded to Wei- 
senberg, when the ceremonies of his coronation were 
celebrated amid the imbounded joy of an enthusiastic 
population. 

This ended the first decade (1458-1468) of Mat- 
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thias's reign^ signalized by the repulse of the Turks, 
by a treaty of peace concluded with Frederick, and 
by the suppression of disorder in Wallachia and Mol- 
davia. 

Before proceeding to subsequent events which cast 
a shade on Matthias's fair fame, it may not be out of 
place first to bestow a glance on the internal workings 
of the Roman see in reference to Hungary, as these 
were the mainspring of the transactions we are about 
to refer to. 

Matthias, bent upon breaking the Ottoman empire, 
and seeing himself impeded in his progress by the 
usurping measures and intrigues of the emperor Fre- 
derick, solicited the assistance of the pope, Pius II. 
(^neas Sylvius) ; Cardinal Angelli was consequently 
sent to the court of Hungary. The epistles of the 
holy father to the legate, as well as those addressed to 
Frederick and Matthias, afibrd a sad proof of the 
moral degradation of the so-called vicegerent of Christ, 
at a time when the very existence of Christianity was 
in jeopardy. In letters bearing almost the same date, 
the pope addresses both Matthias and Frederick with 
the flattering epithet, " Carissime in Christo fili^^ as- 
suring the former of his ardent prayers for his success, 
promising him the ban against his enemies, and, more- 
over, as a pledge of his fidelity, honouring him with a 
consecrated flag ; while, on the other hand, Frederick 
is advised to urge his claims to the Hungarian crown 
according to his own judgment, which, as his holiness 
intimates, was always found correct. The pope, fur- 
ther excusing himself for the reception he gave to the 
envoys of Matthias, assures the emperor that the flag 
given to the Hungarian envoys was only for his own 
legate. Mean and pitiful hypocrisy 1 Matthias, ex- 
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posed all this time to the guns of the infidels, again 
and again called for the promised assistance. Instead 
of subsidies, however, the pope contented himself with 
sending epistles, rich in promises of everlasting life to 
the great champion of Christendom. Meantime Fre- 
derick caused himself to be crowned king of Hungary, 
receiving on the occasion Jesuitical congratulations 
6com the holy father, in the form of an admonition to 
fblfil his duty against the infidels as emperor and lung 
of Hungary. This would in itself be suflScient to 
show the vile dupKcity of this pope, mis-named Pius ; 
but much additional cunning and double-dealing are 
to be found in the letters addressed to Angelli. The 
long tortuous periods dotted throughout with the word 
^ circumspection " are more remarkable for what seems 
to be left out than for what is actually expressed ; the 
whole being saturated with the subtlest diplomacy — 
if frattd may so be called. Matthias seems to have 
seen through this system of deep artifice and double- 
dealing ; but thinking it better now and then to feign 
ignorance, merely reminded the pope of his promises. 
Piuis, feeling on one occasion more than commonly 
alarmed, did actually transmit twenty thousand ducats 
to Angelli for the Hungarian king ; having, however, 
heard in time of the retreat of the Turks, before Mat- 
thias had received the money, he speedily counter- 
manded his orders.^ 

Thus was Hungary rewarded for her incessant cru- 
sades : plundered by Mahomet, insulted by the Ger- 
man emperor, deceived by the pope, and left alone 

^ The whole of these epistles, forty-five in number, are to be 
firand in Katona Hist, and Pray Annale8» Majlath, in his his- 
tory, oensnres the able historian Engel for calling these letters 
A monument of papal intrigue, admitting, however, that some- 
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amid the supine assemblages of Christian monarchs. 
The result of the congress of Mantua, purporting to 
have for its object the annihilation of the Ottoman 
empire, and continuing its deliberations for nearly a 
year, will best be seen by the following few words of 
Pius in his latter to Angelli : — " Voo! nostra qiLamquam 
et salutaris et pia^ a paucis est exauditay non credentur 
pericula quae sunt pericula^ quae sunt ah oculis longius 
posita^ 

Biit to proceed. Feared by the Turks and beloved 
by his subjects, Matthias was bent upon adorning 
his court with arts and letters. His regal palace 
was soon enriched by the works of renowned sculp- 
tors, in addition to a library containing fifty thou- 
sand volumes, which were continually added to by 
valuable manuscripts, which he caused to be copied 
in the city of the Medici, as well as in other parts of 
Italy. In short, Buda enjoyed its golden age, glittering 
in the splendour of a chivalrous and joyous monarch, 
whose court was filled with foreign ambassadors and 
men of letters.^ But suddenly the flame of war 
was kindled anew in this monarch's breast, by Pope 

thing like it is to be found in the first ten epistles. It is a 
pity that Count Majlath, who is so awkward in his attack, did 
not undertake the defence of the whole number, being all equally 
in want of his advocacy. 

^ Among the foreign men of letters, especially Italians, called 
by Matthias to Buda, were Carbo, Naldi, Galeotti, the chief 
librarian, and Bonfin, the well-known historian and panegyrist 
of Matthias. Of the natives the most prominent was Janus 
Panonnius {alias Cesinge), known as the best Greek and Latin 
scholar of his time; as well as Magyar Michaelis, a monk of the 
Pauline order. An academy of letters was also founded by 
Matthias, under the name of Sodalitas Literaria Hungarorum^ 
with a branch in Transylvania called Societas Septem-Castrensis, 
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Paul n., successor to Pius. The remnants of the 
Hussites, the stem but peaceable Puritans of Bohemia, 
were those for whom the pope forgot Mahomet and 
his host, and for the extirpation of whom a crusade 
was preached. Podiebrad, the tolerant king of Bo- 
hemia, was to be chased away, and with his throne 
Paul tempted the ambition of Matthias. Circum- 
stances were, so to speak, favourable to the papal 
scheme. The wife of Matthias, daughter of the Bo- 
hemian king, was just dead; while Matthias was, 
besides, actuated by a feeling of revenge, in conse- 
quence of the depredations which the Bohemian chief- 
tain Suhla had recently committed in Hungary. 
Puzzled whether war was to be carried on against the 
so-called " heretics" or the infidels, Matthias referred 
the matter to the Diet, when the majority, commanded 
by the archbishop, decided upon hostilities against the 
former. It is needless to narrate the sad details of this 
bloody war, which lasted for seven years, and ended 
in the acquisition by the Hungarian crown of Moravia 
and Silesia. Suffice it to say, that during the war 
the pope's legate Eobacelli caused one act of cruelty to 
be succeeded by another still more cruel ; but says the 
historian Sacy, ''plus de quarante mille Hussites furent 
massacrisj aucun ne fut pas convertir 

Scarcely had Matthias returned from Bohemia, 
when he went to meet his old enemies the Turks; 
and while he himself triumphed on the frontiers of 
Servia, Stephen Batory, waivod of Transylvania, in 
company with the giant Kanisa (he is said to have 
been able to lift a large cask of wine in his arms), 
chased the Turks from the other part of the coimtry. 
Tired of Frederick's continual plotting, Matthias made 
a final appeal to arms. The Hungarian army, flushed 
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with gloiy, rapidly took by assault most of the Aus- 
trian fortresses. After an obstinate resistance, Vienna 
shared a similar fate (1485), and the unfortunate 
emperor became a fugitive, begging his bread from 
village to village. With Austria at his feet, Matthias 
took up at times his residence in Vienna, dictating 
fix)m thence laws to three kingdoms. This pinnacle 
of glory wafi, however, not destined to be maintained 
for any very lengthened period. The invincible con- 
queror was suddenly struck down by the still mightier 
king of terrors ; and surprised by a fit of apoplexy, 
Matthias died in Vienna in 1490. Some attribute his 
death to poison. 

A deep gloom and foreboding, arising from the 
** shadows cast before by coming events," spread over 
the whole land. The army, then one of the mightiest 
and best disciplined in Europe, lamented in their de- 
ceased monarch one as willing to dress the wounds of 
his comrades as to take the hand of flattering, obse- 
quious ambassadors; and the people mourned the 
death of a king at once powerful and just, who, in the 
midst of his triumphs, knew how to observe the laws 
of his country himself, and how to enforce their ob- 
servance upon others. 

The Hunyadis, whom we have thus seen to shed 
glory over their country during nearly a century, 
passed away; and, however great their eflPorts and 
merits were, they still failed to raise Hungary, as a 
social commonwealth, to the level of some of the more 
advanced European states, and to infuse into her 
children that spirit of mental progress which, mitigat- 
ing the tyrannic sway of mighty lords, and elevating 
the bulk of the people, might have rescued them fi'om 
many a calamity in after times. The chief cause, 
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however^ of the stagnant condition of Hnngary, is 
to be found in the circnmstance of her geographical 
position. The fifteenth century, which was for the 
civilisation of western Europe a period of preparation, 
became for Hnngaiy a series of desperate struggles 
for life or death. The rest of Europe was seen to reap 
advantage and to increase in arts and letters by the 
very conquest of Mahomet ; while Hungary, instead 
of being overrun by fugitive Greek philosophers, had 
to encounter the Mussulman host. Buda, with all its 
gutter and mental activity, stood on its rocky hills 
like a lonely star in the midst of a sky cloudy and red ; 
and the people at large, sunk as it were into a state of 
mental torpor, were scarcely affected by the effusions of 
the minstrels and joculatores of their king. The various 
races of the population, which in other countries of a 
similar description were ah-eady fused in one indis- 
soluble body, though equally sharing the dangers and 
victories of their ruler, still stood aloof and apart from 
each other. In short, Hungary at the end of the 
fifteenth centiiry was yet without a living language 
and literature, which, as Michelet says, is ^^ la con- 
science d'une nationality, le peuple unifie en un 
homme." 

The death of Matthias without a legitimate heir 
plunged the country into new disasters. Four can- 
didates appeared at once to dispute with each other 
the crown of St Stephen : — John Corvinus, natural 
son of Matthias ; Wladislaus U., king of Bohemia ; 
Maximilian, archduke of Austria, son of Frederick 
rV. ; and Albert of Poland. The money of the 
Bohemian king, however, gained for him many suf- 
fi'ages, and the Diet elevated Wladislaus to the vacant 
throne. This monarch's reign of twenty-five years is 
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filled up with intrigues and intestine dissensions^ in 
addition to the emboldened incursions of the Turks as 
well as the fruitless irrupticms of Maximilian. By a 
family contract made between that emperor and the 
Hungarian king (1506), it was agreed that Ferdinand, 
archduke of Austria, should marry Wladislaus' daugh- 
ter Anne ; while the Austrian archduchess Mary was 
promised to his son Louis, heir-presumptive to the 
crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. These smooth 
dynastic transactions were, however, soon interrupted 
by an event unparalleled in the former or subsequent 
history of Hungary. 

Bakacs, archbishop of Hungary, was appointed car- 
dinal by Leo X., and was entrusted to preach a 
general crusade against the Turks. Called to arms, 
and wrought up to a high degree of fanaticism, the 
Hungarian people crowded from all parts of the 
country beneath the standard of the Cross. George 
Dosa, by birth a Szekler, or Siculi (the name of the 
Magyar tribe settled in Transylvania), renowned for 
his martial feats against the Turks, was nominated to 
the command of that raging mass. The nobles, thus 
deprived of their industrious serfs, began to put in 
practice the most barbarous violence towards their re- 
fractory subjects. Roused to fury by these wrongs, 
Dosa having a large army at his disposal, vowed to 
avenge all grievances past and present, and to liberate 
the people from their state of serfdom. Disdaining 
the symbolical speeches of a Kienzi, with all the rude- 
ness and valour of an ancient Roman, he proclaimed 
destruction to the patrician order ; and, after reducing 
several strongholds of the nobles, this popular tribune, 
aided by two priests, Lorens and Barnabas, decreed 
the abolition of all privileges, political and ecclesiasti- 
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cal, as well as the division of landed property (1514). 
After some months of victory, however, the levellers 
and their chief sustained a defeat under the walls of 
Temesvar, being unexpectedly attacked by John Za- 
polya, vaivod of Transylvania. Dosa and many of 
his followers fell alive into the hands of their enemies, 
and met a dreadful fate. After two weeks' imprison- 
ment, the tribune was taken ftom his dark cell and 
led to a throne of hot iron : on this he was made to 
sit with a red hot iron crown on his head. There he 
sat, his body half roasted, mute, immoveable, and 
majestic, like a marble statue. — The remaining hor- 
rors of this scene are too frightful for relation. 

Thus terminated the last crusade of the popes in 
Hungaiy. Wladislaus II. died a year after (1516), 
being succeeded on the throne by his son Louis II., 
whose minority only served the more to encourage the 
passions of the corrupted nobility and haughty clergy. 
After the capture of Belgrade, Soliman, gathering 
together Ids vast army, poured into the heart of the 
country. The young king, instigated by the ambi- 
tious archbishop Tomary, decided upon giving battle 
near the town of Mohacs with an army scarcely 
amounting to 25,000, equal only to about a sixth part 
of the enemy's forces. 

On the 29th of August 1526, a month in recent 
days so fatal to Hungary, the battle began. The 
Hungarians, led by mitred bishops, began the attack ; 
the enemy, soon perceiving the absence of competent 
generals in their army, allowed them to advance very 
near, when they who imagined themselves sure of vic- 
tory were suddenly hemmed in and indiscriminately 
slaughtered. Almost all the leaders, seven bishops, 
and the king, paid the penalty of their temerity with 
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their lives. Soliman then marched on as &r as Buda, 
and, capturing on his march thousands of prisoners, 
took his way home. Such was the fate of the kingdom 
of Matthias, who on his death-bed recommended his 
natural son to the love of his subjects, warning them 
never to elect a foreign prince. 



PART II.-1526-1850. 



FIRST PERI0D.-1526-1618. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE APPEAEANCE OF THE HAPSBUHGS— JOHN ZAP- 
OLYA — FERDINAND I. — 80LIMAN THE GREAT — 
SIGISMUND ZAPOLYA — MAXIMILIAN U. (1526-1576.) 

The battle of Mohacs, like that of Wama, left the 
Himgarian throne vacant; but the results of these 
two unfortunate engagements were quite diflPerent. 
No Hunyadis rose from the reeking ruins of 1526, 
and no deceptive crusades were any more heard 
preached against the enemies of Christendom. Hun- 
gary, exhausted and depopulated, was henceforward 
threatened from the west : despair made her turn to 
her once most bloody enemy, the Mussulman, who, 
with a feeling of noble pride, and prompted, at the 
same time, by selfish aims, hastened to her rescue. 
The slaughter once begun, continued, with little inter- 
val, for nearly two centuries ; the work of devastation 
being at first carried on most recklessly both by the 
friendly hosts of the sultan, Soliman the Magnificent, 
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and the mercenaries of Ferdinand I., archduke of 
Austria, who was too eager to grasp at the Hunga- 
rian crown. It will be seen how to these raging 
elements was added a new source of discord, — the 
Reformation ; how the latter struggled into life, and 
grew when all around it lay confused and lifeless; 
and, finally, how its persecuted followers found refuge 
under the banner of the Prophet. 

No sooner was the corpse of Louis 11. found lying 
in a marsh under his mangled steed, than the necessity 
of speedily electing a new monarch was powerfully 
felt. Louis left no heir to the throne, while his wife 
Mary, archduchess of Austria, far from trying to 
possess herself of the helm of the state, was already 
on her way to Vienna, even before the results of the 
battle of Mohacs had become fully known. The 
vacant throne found thus an aspirant in John Zapolya, 
waived of Transylvania and count of the Zips, who 
lay encamped with a mighty army at Szegedin on his 
march to the plain of Mohacs, but the arrival of which 
the archbishop Tomary, then presiding over the war- 
council, had disdained to await. The Diet, which met 
on the plain of Kakos (1526), proclaimed Zapolya king. 
He found a valuable support in the Protonotary Ver- 
botzy, the great juris-consult and compiler of the 
Hungarian laws. By his powerful oratory, depicting 
the many miseries Hungary had to undergo during the 
reign of foreign princes, as well as by his popularity, 
Verbotzy succeeded in gaining over to John's party 
many who formerly numbered among his adversaries. 
The day of coronation was soon fixed, the waivod re- 
ceiving his royal unction at Weisenburg. Stephen 
Batory, the palatine, however, actuated by envy rather 
than ambition, first attempted to oppose to the new 
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king the interests of the widow of Louis II. But the 
Austrian archduchess, unwilling to enter the field as 
a competitor for the crown, handed over her role to 
her brother Ferdinand I. of Austria, who was married 
to Anne, sister of the late Hungarian king. Ferdinand 
soon repaired to Presburg, a tOYm beyond the reach 
of Zapolya's arms, where he was elected king of Hun- 
gary by an aristocratic party, headed by the palatine 
Batory, Francis Batthany Ban of Croatia, and 
Nadasdy. The two rival kings, both disinclined 
to commence hostilities, the one from his conscious- 
ness of the vast resources of Ferdinand's brother 
Charles V., the other, from the paucity of his own 
means, listened to the suggestions of the king of 
Poland, who proposed a congress at Olmiitz. This 
conference, in which Ferdinand was represented by 
his chancellor Harrach and Wideman, and king John 
by two Hungarian bishops, terminated, as might have 
been foreseen, with the beginning of a war. Zapolya, 
master of the whole country, except some parts beyond 
the Danube, and reassured by the Diet held at Buda, 
which readily voted a tenth part of the revenue for sub- 
sidies, remained, however, inactive and inapprehensive 
of a sudden attack, until he was all at once startled by 
the clash of the arms of Ferdinand marching on to the 
walls of Buda. Taken by surprise, with his troops 
half disbanded, Zapolya evacuated the capital, the 
Austrians under General Salm gaining two pitched 
battles, while the native king saw, with the turn of 
fortune, the number of his adherents dwindle down. 
Not able to make head against the foreign merce- 
naries of Ferdinand, Zapolya was soon obliged to con- 
fine himself to the northern frontiers, till he left the 

kingdom for Poland, there to solicit help and concert 

E 
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measures for the renewal of the war (1528). Fer- 
dinand, meanwhile, celebrated his second coronation 
at Weisenburg, the ceremony being performed by the 
same bishop who only about two years before had 
crowned Zapolya. Having distributed the offices of 
state among the obsequious aristocrats, Ferdinand left 
Buda, never to see it again. While the victorious 
parly were yet in their first transports at the favours 
and titles lavished upon them by the foreign mo- 
narch, Zapolya sat brooding over schemes by which 
he might regain his throne, and relieve his country 
from his Hapsburg rival. Francis I., king of France, 
who, by his ambassador Bincon, had promised to assist 
Zapolya with a monthly subsidy of three thousand 
livres, as well as with the forces of the league he had 
formed against Charles V., was now loth to do for a 
fugitive what he intended for a king seated on his 
throne ;^ nor did the king of Poland evince any 
great inclination to espouse Zapolya's cause. Zapolya 
therefore turned to the mighty Soliman, the ancient 
foe of Hungary, entrusting his mission to Lasky, 
palatine of Leradia, in Poland. No sooner did 
Zapolya's envoy arrive at Constantinople, than he 
encountered there Weichselberg and Hobardansky, 
ambassadors of Ferdinand, engaged on a like errand 
with himself. The Ottoman conqueror, however, took 
the side of the unfortunate, and causing the envoys of 
Ferdinand to be thrown into prison, girded on his 
sword in the cause of Zapolya. " Tell your master," 
said Soliman to the unfortunate delegates of Austria, 

^ See Pray, Hktoria Rerum Hungarice, Pars. iii. p. 6 ; also 
Isfiianfy, Historia Regni Hungarici, from which we learn that 
Rincon was a Spaniard, who had passed from the service of 
Charles V. into that of Francis. 
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** that my army is ready, that having round my neck 
the keys of the fortresses I have formerly taken, I will 
march on to Mohacs. Let your master meet me 
there, and the battle will decide whether Hungary 
belongs to my liege John or to him. If he does not 
meet me on that plain, I will march on and look for 
him in Buda ; and should I still not find him there, I 
will seek him in Vienna." Zapolya, living all this 
while in poverty, began to put himself in communica- 
tion with his party. In this undertaking he was 
assisted by the monk Martinussius, who, by means of 
his vocation, was enabled to pass again and again from 
Poland to Hungary, performing numerous missions, 
and preparing the people for the arrival of their fugitive 
king. By aid of the contributions sent from Hungary, 
Zapolya organized a small army, and crossed the 
frontiers. His army was soon swelled to thousands, 
and he had possessed himself of the greatest part of 
Upper, before Soli man began to pour down on Lower 
Hungary. The Turkish host, meanwhile, approached 
the Hungarian frontiers, marching on incessantly as 
far as Mohacs (1529). Here the conqueror of Rhodes 
halted, pitching his golden tent on the plain which 
three years before had been steeped with the blood of 
the Magyar prelates and their king. Four agas from 
Soliman's camp, at the head of two divisions of jani- 
zaries, were dispatched to meet Zapolya, who hastened 
to pay his homage to his powerful protector, accom- 
panied by the viziers Ibrahim and Kassim. Zapolya 
entered the tent, and there received fresh assurances 
of afiection from Soliman, who testified his friend- 
ship for the Hungarian king by the present of a pair of 
costly Arabian steeds. Proclaiming to the people that 
his army was not come to conquer, but to assist their 
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elected native king, Soliman marched onwards, took 
Buda, Gran, and Raab, all of them shamelessly given 
up by Ferdinand's mercenaries, and moved on unop- 
posed to the walls of Vienna. Ferdinand, in his dis- 
tress, invoked the assistance of Germany; but his 
brother emperor, as well as the Diet of Spires, en- 
grossed with Luther and his followers, no less infidels 
in their eyes than the Turkish host, were not forward 
to render their assistance. Vienna, however, though 
neglected by the German emperor, was momentarily 
saved by the advanced state of the season ; for winter 
being at hand, the Turks, according to their usage at 
that season, took their way home. Here it may be 
observed, that this mode of campaigning was the main 
reason of the almost never-ending Turkish campaigns 
in Hungary. 

Zapolya, having taken up his position in Buda, 
ruled over the greatest part of Hungary ; while Croa- 
tia submitted to Ferdinand, owing to the bravery of 
Pekri, a Hungarian nobleman estranged from the 
cause of the native king. A useless war was thus for 
a while carried on between the two rival sovereigns, 
in the midst of which Buda had to sustain a heavy 
siege conducted by General Roggendorf; but the 
garrison, though reduced so far as to be obliged to eat 
horseflesh, succeeded in repelling and routing the 
Austrian besiegers (1530). Ferdinand, in part dis- 
appointed by his brother Charles V., tried to render 
himself master of Hungary by the aid of Soliman, 
using as his instrument for this purpose the grand 
vizier Ibrahim, a man of subtle character, easily won 
over by presents, and thus fitted for underhand deal- 
ing. Hieronymus and Schneper were the names of 
the envoys Ferdinand dispatched to Constantinople. 
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The speech they made to the sultan, which, it is said, 
was put into their mouth by Ibrahim, was in substance 
as* follows:^ "King Ferdinand holds all he has as 
thine, and looks on all that thou, his father, possessest 
as his. He was not aware that thou didst desire the 
possession of Hungary, else he would never have dis- 
puted it. To thee, his father, Ferdinand can only 
wish, with this thy possession, joy and health, knowing 
that thou mayest help him to this and other king- 
doms." Soliman, who listened with some satisfaction 
to this obsequious address, delivered in the name of 
the brother of a monarch whose fame had spread into 
the deserts of Africa, condescended to permit his robe 
to be kissed by the envoys, and promised a long peace 
(1533). The war between Ferdinand and Zapolya 
continued, the pashas of Bosnia and Servia repeating 
their irruptions without any restraint, when the rival 
kings, wearied with ineffectual warfare, concluded a 
peace (1538), known by the name of the treaty of 
Grosswardein. Its chief provisions were as follows : — 

1. Each of the parties was to remain in possession 
of those parts of the country he then occupied. In 
terms of this article, Zapolya retained Transylvania 
and the greater part of Hungary proper, while Fer- 
dinand was master of Croatia and Slavonia, as well as 
of some countries bordering on the Austrian frontiers. 

2. Ferdinand and Charles V. bound themselves to 
protect Zapolya if invaded or disturbed in the enjoy- 
ment of his possessions. 3. In case Ferdinand died 
without male issue, the whole kingdom should revert 
to Zapolya. 4. In the event of the pre-decease of 
Zapolya, Ferdinand was to be king of Hungary ; and 

^ Hammer, in his " History of the Ottoman Empire," vol. iii., 
gives a detailed account of this transaction. 
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in case of Zapolya's leaving a son, the latter was to 
receive possession of the district called the Zips, with 
the title of duke, and, moreover, he was to many 
a daughter of Ferdinand. This peace, humiliating 
alike to both parties, and prompted undoubtedly in 
both by a feeling of uncertainty as to the final decision 
in the first place, as well as the ultimate success of 
Soliman, could not but lower the esteem of the national 
party for Zapolya, and call forth loud demonstrations 
of discontent. In addition to the natural instinct 
which bound the population to the native prince, the 
cause of Zapolya daily gained ground in consequence 
of the outrageous behaviour and rapaciousness of the 
foreign mercenaries of Ferdinand, All these favour- 
able circumstances, however, gave way to a general 
feeling of exasperation caused by a treaty that was 
based on the dismemberment of the kingdom. That 
the never-despairing and ambitious Zapolya meant that 
step rather as a means of momentary repose, may safely 
be assumed ; but the development of his schemes was 
arrested by the hand of death (1540), which removed 
the weary warrior from these scenes of blood, at the 
very moment when his ears were gladdened by the 
news that he had become the father of a son. 

The name of John Zapolya has been handed down 
by some captious chroniclers, branded with infamy. It 
was he, they say, who invited and paved the way for 
the enemies of Christendom, — big phrases, indeed, but 
the hollowness of which is soon perceived in the very 
summary conviction they seem to imply. No land- 
mark, no guide, was needed by the Ottoman hosts. 
The plains of Hungary were then a known, oft-trodden 
soil, familiar to the Turks equally by past defeats and 
more recent victories. Soliman wanted no encourage- 
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ment to march his troops into Europe, and more of 
Christian blood would likely have been shed had he 
fallen with equal fury on both Zapolya and Ferdinand 
in the midst of their impotent skirmishings. 

In his epistles to Pope Clement VII./ the Hunga- 
rian king complains of the usurpation of the Hapsburg, 
who, assisted by Spanish and Italian mercenaries, first 
began the work of slaughter, intimating, at the same 
time, that he would feel compelled to apply for help 
to Soliman, in order to counterbalance the aid which 
Ferdinand was receiving from his brother emperor. 
The See of Rome feigned horror at this alternative, for- 
getting that it had repeatedly availed itself of the arms 
of the Saracen infidels. With the subsequent events of 
Hungary before our eyes, it may safely be asserted, that 
the final success of Zapolya, who was mainly baffled 
by the ambition of some spiritual and temporal lords, 
actuated more by the flatteries and favours of a foreign 
court, as well as by envy, than by any feeling of jus- 
tice, would have rescued that ill-fated land from the 
long chain of open and latent struggles which, after 
some interval of apparent content, manifested them- 
selves in a more distinct form in the year 1848.^ 

Before proceeding further, a word may be said as 
to the state of the church in Hungary at that time. 
The seeds of the Reformation were transplanted into 
Hungary by the importation of some religious tracts 
into the country through the agency of certain mer- 
chants trading with Germany. Its progress, however, 
was chiefly owing to the sound sense of the people as 

^ See Histoire dea Revolutions de ffonffrie, livre i. A la 
Haye. 

' It must at the same time be acknowledged that Zapolya was 
one of the most narrow-minded and least noble of usurpers. 
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well as the degenerate condition of the higher clergy, 
who mingled recklessly in political feuds and the 
business of bloody camps ; for it is not to be imagined 
that either the study of ancient philosophy or anything 
like diligent Biblical research, could possibly be pre- 
valent at that epoch in Hungary. Here, as elsewhere, 
persecution itself increased the number of adherents 
to the new faith ; and at the death of Zapolya the 
number of the reformed was already such as to com- 
mand respect. Amongst the chief and first propa- 
gators of the new creed may particularly be mentioned, 
Matthias Dewy, who disseminated Protestantism in 
the country of Zemplin, and John Honter, who, by 
his translations of many of Luther's works, was the 
means of establishing the doctrines of the Keformation 
in Transylvania. In the latter country the centre of 
the movement lay in Hermanstadt, a town chiefly 
inhabited by German settlers. Thus did Protestantism 
secure to itself a firm footing, deriving, as it did, a 
powerful though negative support from its having over- 
thrown the doctrine of the infallibility of the pope and 
that of celibacy, — dogmas always so repugnant to the 
natural sound sense of the Hungarian people. It is 
needless to say that the substitution in the church 
service of the native idiom instead of the dead Latin, 
could not fail also to be highly gratifying to the nation 
at large.' 

^ See Histaria Diplomatica, de statu religionis evangelicaey 
in tree Periodos distincta, anno Domini 1710. This book con- 
tains almost all the important acts of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. See also Historia Ecctesiae Reformatae in 
Hungcvria et Transylvcmia, A Adolpho Lampe. Trajecti ad 
Rhenum, 1728. This latter instructive book treats rather of the 
dogmatic part of the reformation. 
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Scarcely had the report of Zapolya's death reached 
Vienna than Ferdinand prepared to take possession of 
the whole country, according to the treaty above 
mentioned. A favourable feeling, however, quickly 
manifested itself towards Zapolya's new-bom son 
Sigismund, who by the last will of his father was ap- 
pointed his successor to the throne. Ferdinand ap- 
pealed to the treaty, while the party of the infant 
prince urged that Zapolya, having been compelled by 
the force of circumstances to conclude the treaty of 
peace, had no right without the consent of the diet to 
dispose of the sovereignty of the country. The soul 
of that party was Martinussius, one of the most re- 
markable characters of that age. He was bom in 
Croatia in 1482, of noble but impoverished parents. 
After his first years of poverty, George Martinussius 
entered the Pauline monastery at Buda, which he 
soon left for the costly palace of Hunyad, the parental 
heritage of John Corvinus, natural son to the great 
king Matthias. Several circumstances, however, in- 
duced him betimes to leave this place of comfort. The 
poor monk at last excited the compassion of the mother 
of John Zapolya, and in her family he took up his 
abode for a while ; his domestic ftmction being, like a 
vestal, to supply constant fuel to the fire. Tired of 
this life, he repaired in his monkish capacity to Poland, 
where he soon met with the fugitive Hungarian king. 
Having been used at first as a spy, George was after- 
wards nominated by Zapolya after his return to his 
country. Bishop of Grosswardein; and now we find him 
filling the oflSce of tutor and guardian to the young 
Sigismund, in accordance with the last will of the de- 
ceased king. We shall subsequently see this monk 
in the character of regent, after his pupil Sigismund 
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had been proclaimed king; and we shall find him 
prove as valiant a warrior as he was a crafty politician. 
We shall see him impose upon his own party ; thwart 
and then serve Ferdinand, who had created him Arch- 
bishop of Strigonia ; dare to oppose Soliman in arms ; 
gain a cardinal's hat from the pope ; and finally, when 
apparently at the very pinnacle of his ambition, meet 
a most tragic end. 

The queen dowager Isabella, wife of John Zapolya, 
to whom Ferdinand addressed his message, calling 
upon her to resign the kingdom into his hands, con- 
tinued with her infant son in Buda, resisting the de- 
mands made. The Austrian general Roggendorf, 
however, soon appeared on the banks of the Danube, 
took Pesth with slight resistance, and then prepared 
his attack on the fortress. Before commencing the 
siege, Roggendorf tried to intimidate the queen into a 
surrender, when the monk- tutor Martinussius, ad- 
dressing himself to the parlementaire, said, — " Tell 
your general that, though he may succeed in destroy- 
ing some houses and injuring our ramparts, he will 
never be able to break the hearts that defend them ; 
and should he enter through a breach, then, I, George, 
the monk, will be the first in my ranks to give him a 
due reception." A tremendous cannonade soon began. 
The roar of the batteries, playing upon the fortress, 
troubled even the blue waves of the Danube, each 
day adding a new shock to the lofty walls; but 
George, encouraging the garrison by his activity and 
fiery harangues, repaired in the dead of night the gaps 
made in the ramparts during each preceding day, and 
forced the enemy, after a long siege, to seek refuge in 
flight (1541). Meanwhile both Isabella and Ferdi- 
nand dispatched their ambassadors to Constantinople. 
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SoHman, as might be expected, declared in favour of 
the young Zapolya, to whose name, out of respect for 
the memory oiF his father, he added that of John. Two 
Turkish armies were accordingly put in motion ; one 
to Transylvania, the other towards the capital of Hun- 
gary. Soliman soon followed in person, made his 
entry into Buda, which he determined to keep per- 
manently occupied during the minority of Sigismund ; 
and assuring Isabella of his affection to the son of 
John, bade her retire with the child to Transylvania ; 
a piece of advice which she followed not without some 
reluctance and distrust. Buda was thus henceforward 
governed by a pasha, the army of Ferdinand was 
ruined, and Soliman, under the title of an ally, became 
absolute lord of the country. Ferdinand soon sent 
envoys to Buda, offering Soliman the same tribute 
which Zapolya had paid, and intimating the advan- 
tages to be gained by the Porte by keeping on good 
terms with the German emperor. But Soliman, 
turning to the ambassadors, whose rich presents he 
deigned to receive, said, — " Tell your master who sent 
you here that he will have yet to give up even those 
small portions of the country he actually possesses." 
According to the organization conceived by Soliman, 
Hungary was divided into twelve districts, (or sawrf- 
jaks) comprising Pesth, Weisenburg, Gran, and al- 
most the whole of Slavom'a and Croatia. The whole 
was governed by the Beglerbeg of Buda, having under 
his command a sub-governor, intrusted with the dis- 
tribution and collection of the taxes. Ferdinand, with 
the kingdom of Bohemia and the German empire at 
his back, did not blush to issue exacting ordinances to 
the Himgarians of his party (while he scarcely suc- 
ceeded in keeping off the, Turks from the gates of his 
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capital), imposing a yearly tribute of 30,000 ducats 
(1547.) In the year 1549, Ferdinand, representing 
to the German diet of Nuremberg the humiliation 
Germany must feel in consequence of his vassalage to 
the Porte, implored fresh subsidies, the result of which 
was two bodies of auxiliaries ; one under the command 
of Joachim of Brandenburg ; the other, at the head 
of which was Vitelli, sent by pope Paul III. These 
motley troops, consisting of Spaniards, Italians, Ger- 
mans, and Bohemians, poured down from all sides 
into the country ; only to be soon routed, and to mark 
their defeat with plunder and dastardly outrages com- 
mitted on the impoverished and decimated inhabitants. 
Some native heroes, among whom was Dobo in the 
stronghold of Erlau, resisted bravely the Ottoman 
arms ; but without any other ultimate result than to 
fall unassisted in their isolated positions, and to increase 
the fury of the Turks against the population. 

While all this was taking place in Hungary Proper, 
new complications and difficulties arose in Transyl- 
vania, when Martinussius, who was confirmed by Soli- 
man in his capacity of guardian to the young Sigis- 
mund and regent of that country, began to excite 
the suspicion of queen Isabella. Ferdinand, aware of 
these circumstances, marched an army into Transyl- 
vania, headed by Costaldo, who was instructed to gain 
over the monk-tutor. Acted upon and tortured by 
diflFerent factions, Isabella now turned to Ferdinand, 
and now implored the assistance of Soliman against 
Martinussius ; but brother George defied these in- 
trigues, and even succeeded in worsting the Turkish 
troops sent to her rescue. Costaldo, joined by Andrew 
Batory, awed the queen into obedience, and she at 
last consented to abdicate in favour of her son, who 
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was promised as an equivalent the duchies of Oppelen 
and Ratisbon in Silesia. Martinussius, on the other 
hand, already in possession of the archbishopric of 
Strigonia, received from Ferdinand the secret pro- 
mise of a cardinal's hat (1551.) Soliman in the mean- 
time overran the Banat ; while Martinussius, now a 
cardinal, became all at once suspected by Ferdinand, 
and was hastening towards his tragic end. Costaldo, 
privately commissioned to put the cardinal out of the 
way, begged his eminence to allow him the honour of 
following him to his residence near Enyed ; a request 
readily acceded to by the latter. Both, accordingly, 
repaired to the cardinal's country seat, and while 
George gave orders to prepare a meal for his guest, 
Costaldo concerted with his attendants the plan of his 
assassination. On the morning of the second day, 
Ferraro, in concert with the Marquis of Polavicia, 
entered the cardinal's study, imder the pretext of re- 
ceiving the signature of his eminence to a certain 
document. While Martinussius sat down, pen in hand, 
he was struck from behind with a dagger. Being but 
slightly hnrty he turned round and laid the assassin at 
his feet. Hearing the noise, the Spanish and Italian 
soldiers posted at the gate rushed into the apartment, 
dealing one deadly blow after another at the unfortunate 
cardinal, who all the while attempted to restrain the fury 
of the assassins by the calm reiteration of the words, 
" Quid est hoc, fratres?" till he fell lifeless at their 
feet (December 19, 1551.) ^ Such was the end of the 
monk George; wise in council, subtle in intrigue, 
brave in the field, overcoming uncommon difficulties 

^ See a detailed description of this murder in Histoire du 
Minister Martintissim, etc., livre vi. A Paris, 1716. 
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in moments of general embarrassment. But forget- 
ting at the height of his fortune, his double duty of 
patriot and guardian, he fell a cruel victim to those 
for whom he bargained a kingdom. " This," says De 
Thou,^ " was the end of a very great man ; " great in 
peace and great in war, equalled by few in wisdom, 
which he made use of .according to time and circum- 
stances for the welfare and tranquillity of his country. 
Sparing the Turks, as far a. Jreligfon ar.d sense^f 
justice permitted, he excited envy by his very merit, 
thus becoming suspicious to Ferdinand. His riches 
urged on Costaldo to destroy him, while, as is as- 
serted, the ministers of Ferdinand were bent upon 
getting rid of him, to whom their king had promised 
a pension of twenty-four thousand ducats. As a pre- 
text for this heinous act, they proclaimed Martinussius 
guilty of a secret understanding with the infidels, which 
Ferdinand affected to believe. But far from gaining 
by an act that stamped his own name with eternal 
shame, Ferdinand was soon driven by the Turks from 
Transylvania, and lost even the places occupied by his 
troops in Hungary." The treachery of the Spanish 
auxiliaries of Ferdinand assisted the Turks to reduce 
the strongholds of lower Himgary.^ Transylvania 
owned the sway of Sigismund Zapolya, while Ferdi- 
nand, in spite of the crown of the German empire, 
recently conferred upon him by his brother Charles 
v., was fain to preserve in Hungary some small dis- 
tricts, contiguous to his Austrian dominions. But not 
confiding in his avowed Hungarian party, the Austrian 

^ See Histoire Universelle, Tome ii., p. 21. 

' Temesvar, gloriously defended by the Hungarian com- 
mander Losonzy (1551), fell by the mutiny and treachery of 
the Spaniards. 
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monarch entrusted his military operations to foreign 
generals, equally ignorant of the tactics of the Turks 
and the locality of the country. In fact, the acts of 
twenty diets, convened during the reign of that would- 
be king of Hungary, present a sad picture both of the 
impotence of Ferdinand and the reckless rapacity of 
his foreign troops. " His majesty, so runs the litany 
of the diet of 1559, " having repeatedly been informed 
of the evils his faithful Hungarians continually suffer, 
has promised speedy redress, which has made the 
states vote their subsidies and armies with particular 
facility and promptitude. But his faithful subjects, 
far from experiencing any redress, feel themselves bur- 
dened each day with new evils. Besides suffering 
from pillage, murder, and the incendiary acts of the 
Turks, the people are doomed to endure still more 
from your majesty's troops — {Prcecipua calamitas et 
miseria a gentibus suce majestatis prcecipue pronwr' 
nant.) The commanders of some fortresses in the 
possession of your majesty do not only plimder all the 
adjacent estates, carrying away the crosses and pro- 
perty of the inhabitants, but add also insolence to their 
violence, and talk contemptuously of the people. The 
^ Status ac Ordines ' therefore implore his majesty, 
to devise means how those who have been sent for 
help and defence should no further do the work of an 
enemy." In the year 1563, Ferdinand convoked Ids 
party at Presburg, a town lying near the Austrian 
frontier and beyond the reach of the Pasha of Buda^ 
Pesth, recommending to them the election of his son 
Maximilian. But even in the hearts of this small 
fraction serious dissensions arose; some of them re- 
fusing to talk of an election before the redress of their 
grievances, while others seemed to be in favour of his 
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second son, also named Ferdinand. The party, how- 
ever, which was headed by Olah, Archbishop of Gran, 
Francis Batthyany, and Nicholas Zriny, prevailed; and 
Maximilian was accordingly elected. Ferdinand soon 
after died (1564), leaving three sons. Of these, Maxi- 
milian succeeded his father in Austria; Ferdinand 
inherited the Tyrol ; and Charles, the youngest son, 
got possession of Styria. 

Maximilian, who, in addition to his Austrian do- 
minions, succeeded to the throne of Bohemia and to 
that of the German empire, proved as impotent in 
Hungary as his father had been. The pasha of Buda 
ruled the greater part of Hungary Proper ; Sigismund 
Zapolya continued to maintain his authority in Tran- 
sylvania ; while the sultan, indignant at the irregular 
payment of the tribute stipulated by Ferdinand, caused 
Maximilian's ambassadors, lately sent to Constanti- 
nople, to be thrown into prison. His reign left Hun- 
gary much the same as it was under his predecessor, 
although much credit is due to the neutral line of con- 
duct he observed in regard to religious affairs.^ Unlike 
the rise and progress of the Reformation in the rest of 
Europe, religious reform in Hungary was rather an 
additional element in the political conflict than its 
originator ; and if the Hungarian Reformation is 
devoid of the charm thrown over that movement in 
other countries, by the shining talents of some of its 
chief promoters, it derives a peculiar interest fi'om the 
diversity of circumstances under which it grew. By 

^ Coxe, in the History of the House of Austria, vol. ii. p. 47, 
talks of Maximilian's reign in Hungary being visited by the 
scourge of war, and of his being provoked to commence offensive 
operations. This author seems to have been ignorant of the 
existence of pashas at that time in Hungary. 
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the battle of Mohacs, the Beformation was freed from 
a bigoted king and many persecuting prelates ; while 
Ferdinand, conniving at the Protestant party in Ger- 
many, was withheld from persecuting it in Hungary, 
the more so from the dread that his rival might win 
the Protestant party to his interest. The Protestants 
thus increased in number amid the din of arms, gra. 
dually possessing themselves of abbeys and other eccle- 
siastical estates, which were either forsaken bv their 
masters from fear, or rendered vacant by the vicissi- 
tudes of the general war. The seeds of the reformed 
creed shot up, accordingly, amid symptoms of general 
decay, increasing in an uncommon ratio under a most 
anomalous state, — the Turco - Hungarian -Hapsburg 
regime ! The sectarian spirit, though somewhat later 
than elsewhere, found also its way into this land of 
blood, and Hungary was soon possessed of considerable 
bodies of Lutherans and Calvinists, besides a smaller 
number of Anabaptists and Socinians. In short, 
during the reign of Maximilian, Hungary numbered 
already more than a thousand Calvinistic communities, 
besides a considerable number of Lutherans. It is, 
however, to be observed, that Calvinism agreed more 
with the national genius of the gay-melancholy Magyar 
part of the population. After the final schism had 
been eflFected, Calvin's followers were mostly Magyars, 
while Lutheranism found its centre point in the Ger- 
man population of Transylvania ; hence the peculiar 
denomination in the vernacular language of both these 
creeds to the present day ; the former being called the 
Magyar creed, the latter the German. In Transylvania, 
however, the church underwent a more radical change. 
In that country, Unitarianism finding an active pro- 
pagator in a man named Blandrata, as also a most 

F 
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powerful protector in king Sigismund Zapolya, who 
was himself a disciple of Sooinns, soon gained the upper 
hand. It would be improper here to pass over in silence 
the tolerant spirit of the zealous votaries of the Prophet, 
at a time when popery, under the name of Christianity, 
sent forth in its defence such apostles as the Gran- 
velles and the Alvas, and attempted to drown its ad- 
versaries in the blood of massacres like that of the Eve 
of St Bartholomew. While the unsteady and ever- 
changing tolerance of Maximilian in Germany and in 
his hereditary dominions, laid bare the false foundation 
on which it rested, the Mussulman governors in Hun- 
gary, with their watchword, " There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet," looked down with 
a spirit of Oriental pride and magnanimity at the re- 
ligious disputes of those who lay prostrate and broken 
under their arms. The pashas, though wanton in the 
extortion of taxes and provisions, referred the quarrels 
of Protestants and Catholics living in their districts to 
impartial tribimals, composed of Catholics and Pro- 
testants. The Gospel and the Koran were read in the 
same sanctuaries ; the same walls that heard the natae 
of Christ daily repeated, resounded with the name of 
Allah; and the churches became at last so crowded 
with the followers of the Prophet that some of the 
more sanguine Christians anticipated their speedy con- 
version. 

But to return to Maximilian. Having succeeded 
in gaining the consent of both religious parties in 
Germany to new subsidies, the emperor caused new 
operations to be commenced against the pashalik of 
Buda and other Turkish districts ; at the same time 
attacking king Sigismund in Transylvania. Soliman 
consequently decided to appear in person at the head 
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of a fresh army on the battle-field, vowing to punish 
the insolent rashness of the German monarch, and to 
restore Hungary to the possession of the young Za- 
polya. The energy and speed with which his vast 
preparations were carried on, appeared to justify the 
weight of Soliman's vow. The mighty conqueror, 
however, as will be seen, was arrested in the midst of 
his triumphant march, not by the motley and nume- 
rous troops voted by German diets, but by the Spar- 
tan-like bravery of a handful of Hungarians. 

Sohman succeeded to the Ottoman throne in the 
year 1520, carried his triumphant arms into Syria and 
Egypt, quelled rebellion in Persia, and, in the midst 
of these enterprises, subjugated Servia, finally crown- 
ing his military exploits with the reduction of Rhodes. 
Courted aUke by the Zapolyas and the Hapsburgs, he 
always adhered to the cause of the former, not scru- 
pling, however, to accept of the presents and tribute 
of the latter, whom he deemed weak, impotent vassals, 
unworthy to rule the land of the brave. His fiiendly 
advice to Isabella and John Sigismund Zapolya, to 
abandon Buda to his vizier and repair to Transylvania, 
may fairly throw some suspicion on his professions of 
friendship to the young Hungarian king. Still the 
Ottoman conqueror deserves no small amount of credit 
for not having proclaimed himself unbounded lord of 
a country almost entirely in his hands ; while he is 
entitled to just praise for enjoining on his viziers to 
permit fiill liberty to the people in the exercise of their 
different religious rites and ceremonies. Soliman was 
undoubtedly the most glorious of the Eastern con- 
querors, and it is with a feeling of regret, and almost 
pity, that one calls to mind the violent death he 
inflicted on his son Mustapha, thus staining a long 
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career of glory by a single act proceeding from a fit 
of fiiry.^ 

This last expedition of Soliman in 1566 was par- 
ticularly characterized by its magnificent display ; the 
van, marching without halt from Constantinople to 
Belgrade, was accompanied by a band of poets, who 
encouraged the army with a recital of passages from 
the Koran, and who breathed the poetical prayer, that 
Soliman " might wave like the branches of a cypress 
in the wind of victory." After an interview with 
Sigismund Zapolya at Belgrade, Soliman moved on- 
wards along the banks of the Drave, which he crossed 
by means of a drawbridge constructed on the spot, 
passing by the fortresses of Essek and Peterwardein, 
and halting near Fiinf Kirchen, not far from the for- 
tress of Szigeth, of which he resolved to make himself 
master. Szigeth, lying on the banks of a small river 
called the Almas, was surrounded by an old weakly 
fortified town, and a new suburb, the whole being de- 
fended rather by the surrounding marshes than by the 
strength of the ramparts. The garrison, consisting of 
three thousand Hungarian troops, was commanded by 
Nicholas Zriny, in the interest of Maximilian . The black 
flag, waving from the elevated walls, denoting the de- 

^ The Turkish annalists are not sparing in their praise of 
Soliman, and dwell much on the ominous number, 10 — a number 
of much significance in the eyes of the Ottomans, and signally 
connected with the reign of that emperor. Soliman, they say, 
was bom in the first year of the 10th century after the Hegira ; 
was the 10th sultan of the Ottomans ; the father of 10 children ; 
surrounded by 10 mighty viziers ; possessed of 10 learned jurists, 
and 10 renowned poets. Lastly, Soliman was the conqueror of 
10 times 10 towns and fortresses. The names of the most cele- 
brated of the ten poets were Baki, Tufuli, and Reweni. — Ham- 
mer , vol. iii. book 34. 
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termination of the garrison to fight for life or death, 
served only to inflame the military ardour of Soliman, 
who instructed the Beglerbeg of Anatolia to take the 
old town by assault. The rotten walls, shaken to their 
foundation by the batteries of the Turks, which were 
planted upon artificially raised mounds, were soon for- 
saken by the besieged and scaled by the janizaries. 
Zriny was thus reduced to the fortress itself and some 
rows of houses situated near the outside of the gates, 
called the new town. In the meantime, the Turks, 
after dividing the booty they had found within the for- 
saken walls, threw up entrenchments, trying to fill up 
the ditches running round the fortress, and repeat- 
ing their assaults. Some days were thus spent, when, 
on the 9th of August, a general assault was ordered 
on the new town. The impetuosity of the Turks de- 
fied the equal bravery of the Christians. Zriny soon 
saw that the life of even ten of his adversaries was too 
dearly bought with the loss of one of his own men. 
The new town likewise was, therefore, abandoned; 
and by the 19th of August, the thinned garrison was 
confined to the narrow compass of the citadel. Zriny, 
with only six hundred men left, continued full of 
courage and hope, awaiting each hour the approach of 
the Austrian-German army, commanded by the gene- 
rals Schwendi and Constaldo, and which was already 
lying encamped round Raab, at a few days' march 
firom Szigeth, where it had been joined by Maximilian 
himself. Solimah, meantime, tried to gain the strong- 
hold by means of offers and promises of the most flat- 
tering kind to Zriny. But as all these offers were dis- 
dainftdly refused, the Turks began the assault with 
redoubled fury. The morasses round the ramparts 
were soon filled with the heaps of slain ; the Mus- 
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sulman batteries and the fire of small arms enveloped 
the fortress in a thick red cloud for a whole week ; 
and notwithstanding the incessant work of death and 
destruction, the Turks were still repelled and foiled. 
Soliman, deeming his laurels of forty years withered 
by the obstinate resistance of this handful of men, 
called his viziers to his golden tent, menacing them 
with violent death if the keys of Szigeth were not in 
his hands in a few days. Seffedin, the best general 
that had escaped the long carnage of the siege, renewed 
the attack on the 2d of September. The janizaries, 
driven to despair, signalized themselves by the rash- 
ness of their assaults, scaling the walls amid the thick- 
est cross fire directed by the garrison, and precipitat- 
ing themselves headlong through the breaches made 
in the walls. 

Two days were thus passed : the Turks determined 
to conquer ; Zriny and his small band still undaunted 
masters of the citadel. In the meantime, Soliman, 
who stood surveying the carnage from his tent, which 
was pitched on a neighbouring hill, already a prey to 
impatience and fury, was suddenly struck by a fit of 
apoplexy, and expired on the 4th of September. 

Mohammed, his son-in-law, took care not to divulge 
the portentous event, but clothing the body of Soliman 
in his most costly robe, placed it in the midst of the 
tent on an arm chair, and issued in the name of tjie 
dead sultan new orders and severer threats. On the 
eighth day, the Turks forced their way close to the 
gate, spreading thick volumes of fire into the interior 
of the fortress. " Inextinguishable and choking flames," 
said Zriny to the few that were left him, "hasten us 
toward our final fate, and not the power of the enemy. 
I^et us take it as the decree of God, on account of our 
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own sins, and those of onr fathers. Yes, brave and 
faithful comrades, let ns bear our fate with Christian 
fortitude, and now fight or die together as we have 
done for thirty-four days. I wiU go before to meet 
the enemy, twelve times more in thousands than we 
were in hundreds. Follow me ; no surrender or defeat 
awaits them. We will die sword in hand. Brave 
brethren ! up ! do heartily what ye see me do." Thus 
saying, Zriny — ^who had exchanged his heavy armour 
for a coat of black velvet, a plumed black cap, and a 
light sword — moved on noiselessly towards the gate, 
followed by his band, but sixty in number, besides a 
few women and children. The gate was soon thrown 
open. The Turks, suspecting some snare, stood for a 
while aghast, while Zriny and his comrades marched 
on steadily to the serried lines, till the last man of them 
fell dead and trampled to the ground. Such was the 
death of Nicholas Zriny, a death as heroic as that 
of Leonidas, but clouded with the painful considera- 
tion, that Zriny met his in behalf of a monarch who 
remained with his army, feasting and plundering, only 
three days' march from the spot where the brave ones 
fell.^ The grand vizier sent the head of Zriny to the 



^ Ranke ^ves rather too romantic a picture of the military 
character of Maximilian. According to this learned historian, 
that emperor was the right man to break the Ottoman power, 
and to fill the regions of Eastern Europe with the overplus of 
the German population, and thus fight out the great struggle 
against the hereditary foe, as insisted on by General Schwendi 
and the diets. Ranke then relates that the German army was 
more numerous than Zriny asked for ; further, how bravely that 
hero died, and how Mazimilian^s vast army retraced its steps withr 
out having performed a single action, and without having so much 
as rightly seen the enemy. The reasons of this martial behaviour 
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camp of Maximilian, commanding the bearer to de- 
liver with it this message — " Here is the head of him 
whom^ yoU) with hmidreds and thousands collected 
aroimd you, left to perish alone, and whose death 
is mourned by his adversaries." Having interred the 
remains of Zriny with due and exemplary solemnity, 
the Turks marched on, pouring precipitately over the 
other side of the Danube. The intrigues of Constan- 
tinople, in consequence of the death of Soliman, saved 
Maximilian from utter ruin, and he bought a new peace 
at the hands of Selim H., son of Soliman, for a tribute 
of 30,000 ducats (1567.) Shortly after, Maximilian 
was also reKeved of his rival John Sigismund Zapolya, 
who died a sudden death. The diets, held in the 
small portion of Hungary, of which Maximilian was 



the historian attributes, partly to the fatigues of the German 
troops, but chiefly to the suggestions of General Schwendi, who 
(vide " Travellers' Library," Ferdinand and Maximilian 11., page 
91, footnote) laid it down as a rule, that <' the general hath to 
take heed, first, that he expose not his camp, that the enemy 
turn not his flank, and thus cut off his provisions, or harass his 
people with constant alarms and skirmishes, or wear them out, 
or keep them in terror, or throw them into disorder ; for such is 
the practice of the Turkish warfare." It is a pity that Schwendi 
did not add, as a more safe expedient, the necessity of having 
the camp defended by an imperial guard, or some Highland regi- 
ments, Blucher, hearing the cannon-roar of Waterloo, seems to 
have forgotten or ignored the wise precepts of Schwendi, as 
quoted by Professor Ranke. 

The defence of Szigeth foimd its bard in Nicholas Zriny, 
grandson of the hero, and the foremost Hungarian poet of the 
17th century ; it called forth a " strain of higher mood" from the 
German poet Komer, who wrought it up into a tragedy, some 
specunens of which will be found in Blackwood*s Magazine^ 
1821, No. 42. 
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master, continued to vote subsidies for the renewal 
of energetic wars against the infidels, who, as will 
be seen, maintained their rule over Hungary long 
after the death of both Maximilian and Selim 11. 
(1576.) 



CHAPTER 11. 

BEGINNING OF BELIGIOUS PERSECUTION UNDER 
RUDOLPH II. — RISE OF BOCSKAY — ^RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY SECURED BY THE TREATY OF VIENNA 
— ^MATTHIAS.— ( 1676-1618. ) 

Rudolph n., the eldest son of Maximilian, was 
elected king of Hungary even before his father^s 
death, and began his reign in the year 1576. Edu- 
cated at the court of Spain, he brought with him to 
the throne all the learning and all the arts of dissimu- 
lation acquired from his Jesuitical tutors, along with 
a natural feeling of distrust in men and an aversion 
to action. Unwilling to take an active part in public 
affairs, Rudolph spent his days at Prague, absorbed 
in the study of alchemy and astrology, altogether for- 
getting the concerns of his government and the war 
which was being waged against the Turks in Hungary. 
The successful resistance of the United Provinces 
against Philip II., as well as the progress of the 
Huguenots in France, led Rudolph to conceal for a 
while the hatred he bore to the Protestants, which, 
however, vented itself soon afterwards with double 
ftiry. This monarch's reign in Hungary may fairly 
be said to have been characterized by a total neglect 
and contempt of all the ancient laws of the country. 
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besides being calculated to excite horror by the reli- 
gious persecutions which he most wantonly encouraged. 
The office of palatine, at that time rendered doubly 
necessary by the continued absence of the king, was 
purposely kept vacant; the Courts of Chancery and 
Administration were transferred to Vienna ; while the 
Diets convoked by the sovereign were dissolved as 
soon as the required subsidies had been voted, no 
notice being taken of any measures regarding the 
general welfare of the country. In a word, foreign 
generals became the real masters of Hungary, sucking 
out, as it were, the very life-blood of the people, while, 
owing to the total absence of money, commerce was, 
during this baleful reign, reduced to the primeval 
system of barter. 

The Hungarian noblemen Francis Nadasdy and 
Nicholas Palfy, after having succeeded on the em- 
peror's side in resisting for a time Hassan, pasha of 
Bosnia, succumbed at length, after considerable losses 
in men and arms. When the intelligence of the suc- 
cesses of the Turks reached Rudolph in his Bohemian 
capital, he forthwith resorted to his accustomed expe- 
dient of ordering a double number of masses to be read 
in all the churches of the city, which, however, as may 
readily be imagined, did not much impede Hassan in 
his triumphant march. While the vizier took the forti- 
fied town of Veszprem, the pasha of Buda made diver- 
sions along the banks of the Danube, and the Turks 
were soon enabled to lay siege to Kaab. After a 
bombardment of twenty days, the Austrian general 
Hardek surrendered; and the Turks thus established 
a new Ottoman district, with this town as its centre. 
Emboldened by rapid success, Osman Pasha turned 
his triumphant arms against Comorn ; but he speedily 
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perceived the rashness of his attempt, and withdrew 
his janizaries from the impregnable walls of that fortress. 
With the approach of winter, a part of the Ottoman 
troops retraced their steps to Belgrade and Constanti- 
nople, soon to return, however, with increased num- 
bers. Meanwhile the sultan, Amurath HI., died, and 
was succeeded by Mohammed HI., a circumstance to 
which the Austrian empire was indebted for a mo- 
mentary relief. But no sooner had the new Ottoman 
ruler offered his first prayers in the mosqne at Con- 
stantinople, than he proclaimed his determination to 
prosecute the war, and, with this view, began to pour 
fresh troops into Hungary. On the renewal of hostilities, 
however, the vizier Sanin, the ablest commander in 
the Turkish army, and who operated on Transylvania, 
received a check at the hands of Batory, ruler of 
that province, and Rudolph's ally. This favourable 
circumstance gave time to the Austrian army in Hun- 
gary Proper to blockade the Turks in Gran, a com- 
manding position on the Danube which they had 
shortly before lost. The siege began under the com- 
mand of the Pnnce of Mansfeld. The Turks bravely 
held out for a whole month ; but suffering from want 
of provisions, at last surrendered upon tenns agreed 
upon by the Hungarian generals. " The Turks," says 
the historian of the Ottoman empire, " had spared the 
antiquities and pictures of the place they had so long 
held ; while the German soldiers no sooner entered it, 
than they barbarously mutilated and polluted all they 
found." 

The fortune of war shortly after turned in favour of 
the Turks, who gained two signal victories at Erlau 
and Kerestes. Mohanuned, on his return after these 
victories to Constantinople, was received with un- 
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bounded enthusiasm; the mosques resounded with 
thanksgivings; the streets were lit with bonfires, 
spreading volumes of perfumes; while the sultanas 
vied with each other in offering votive sacrifices of the 
finest bullocks. In the meanwhile, Palfy, the most 
conspicuous of the Hungarian generals, carried on his 
operations with such vigour, that Raab quickly fell 
into his hands ; while the siege of Buda, simultane- 
ously undertaken by the archduke Matthias, utterly 
failed in spite of the skill of the besiegers in general 
engineering and mining. 

During the progress of these events, affairs in 
Transylvania became materially altered. Sigismund 
Batory, wearied alike of his sovereignty and of the 
friendship of Rudolph, abandoned Transylvania to his 
protector,^ thus giving rise to new troubles in that 
country, — troubles which were soon followed by a des- 
perate war, in consequence of the cruelties of the Aus- 
trian general Basta, and which reduced Transylvania, 
then suffering under a famine, to a condition of the 
utmost conceivable misery. " All traces," says Coxe, 
" of human industry were swept away firom its once 
fertile plains and fruitful hills ; towns and villages 
offered nothing but the spectacle of riiin and desola- 
tion ; com was bought at the price of gold ; horses, 
and even domestic animals, were used as food ; and at 
length the people were driven to the tombs to seek a 
wretched sustenance fi'om the putrid bodies of their 

^ The capricious Sigismund Batory was the cousin of Stephen 
Batory who abandoned Transylvania for the crown of Poland. 
Sigismund, to comply with the demands of the States, was ob- 
liged to decree the banishment of the Jesuits, with the exception 
of Carigulaf his confessor, the author of all the troubles. See 
Lampe^ p. 313. 
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fellow-creatures."^ Nor did Hungary Proper enjoy 
much brighter days at the period in question, though 
exempted from the scourge of famine. In fact, the 
acts of all the fifteen Diets held under Rudolph present 
nothing else but a long series of lamentations over 
never-ending miseries. " Your Majesty's foreign 
auxiliaries/' say the states of the Diet of 1602, " take 
possession of towns, villages, country-seats, and other 
private prciperties, divide them among themselves, and, 
in addition, treat the natives as slaves on their own 
soil. Churches are broken open, tombs are searched, 
corpses disinterred and robbed of their funeral attire ; 
women and young maidens carried away by force &om 
their husbands and parents, and only restored in con- 
sideration of heavy ransoms, after having been bru- 
tally defiled. Hungary, once rich, brave, and strong, 
is now sunk into deep mourning, not so much because 
of the Turks and Tartars, whose rule, though bitter, 
is endurable, but on account of the unpunished licen- 
tiousness and extortions of your majesty's auxiliaries." 
Remembering that this language proceeded from the 
so-called Austrian party, a body numbering among its 
members many who owed their rank and titles of 
counts or magnates to the Hapsburgs, a fair estimate 
may be formed of the paternal rule of Rudolph, and 
his anxiety to free Hungary from the oppressive rule 
of the Ottomans ! 

Such lamentations on the part of the Hungarians 
did little to disturb the king in Prague. Unmindful 
of his duties as a monarch, Rudolph continued to 
enjoy his solitary existence, surrounded by lifeless 
pictures and astrological apparatus, carelessly listen- 

^ Coxe, vol. ii. p. 92. 
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ing to the explanations of the Danish astronomer 
Tycho, while the cares of government devolved on his 
favourites or mistresses. But secluded as Budolph 
lived, and however much he avoided intercourse with 
men, the Jesuits at least had no need to put on the 
garb of grooms^ in order to obtain access to him. 
Amid all his predilections for retirement, and in spite 
of his natural apathy, which was aggravated still more 
by horoscopic predictions that determined him to a 
life of celibacy, there still lived in his heart a flame of 
religious hatred, which caused the sluggish blood to 
boa in his veins, and made Hm long for the company 
of the Jesuit fathers. Probably misinformed as to the 
actual number of Protestants in Hungary, then com- 
prising the majority of the people, Rudolph resolved 
on their extirpation, an attempt which he paid for 
by the loss of his crown. 

After Erlau had been taken by the Turks, the 
bishopric of this district transferred its seat to Kashau, 
a town almost entirely Protestant. The bishops longed 
to wrest from the Protestants the magnificent churches 
of this town, even if this were accomplished only by 
force of arms ; and General Belgioso accordingly re- 
ceived orders from Rudolph to root out the heretics. 
This general, in restoring the churches to the Roman 
Catholics, overran with his troops the neighbouring 
country, executing many of the Protestant ministers, 
and proclaiming death against all those who refused 
to renounce the reformed creed.^ It was at this 

^ Strangers, and even ambassadors, who wished to meet the 
emperor, were, as is said, often obliged to disguise themselves as 
grooms, and await him in the stables, which he was in the habit 
of frequently visiting. 

2 Of the real mission and acts of this general, the writer of 
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juncture that Protestantism found a true and cour- 
ageous defender in Stephen Bocskay, a nobleman of 
great fortune recently elected prince of Transylvania, 
whence he had expelled General Basta. Bocskay's 
entry into Hungary was the signal for a general 
rising, which was highly favoured by an unparalleled 
act of political tyranny perpetrated by Rudolph. 
This happened during the Diet of 1604. Eudolph 
insi^ed upon decreeing the banishment of the Pro- 
testant clergy; and as this proposition was opposed 
by the majority, the king dissolved the Diet, having, 
upon his own authority, inserted an additional article 
in the Dietal acts, which declared the demands and 
grievances of the Protestants to be idle, and confirmed 
all the laws favourable to the old and prejudicial to 
the new religion. This article, which for ever prohi- 
bited the bringing before the Diet the affairs of the 
Protestants, is well known by the name of the Twenty- 
second Article of Rudolph. The people, humiliated 
and on the brink of despair, greeted Bocskay with 
unbounded enthusiasm. He soon appeared at the 

the Historia Diphmatica speaks thus : " Jacobus Barbianus, 
Comes de Belgyosa, quondam Romae Carthusianorum Praefec- 
tus, deinceps generalis militaris, qui ad hoc unice ab Imperatore 
missionem in Himgariam obtinuisse videbatur, non ut Turcarum 
vires, veluti pretendebat, infringeret ; verum ut templa primum 
quidem Regiis civitatibus adimeret, et mox omnes evangelicos 
promiscue ad religionem Romano- Catholicam obtorto coUo tra- 
heret." And again : " . . . acne quis eorum, vel copulandi 
sponsos, vel sacra coena utendi gratia et civitate aliquo exire 
ausit, sub amissione vitae, honoris et substantiae, severissime 
interdixit. — Historia Diplomatica, p. 15. See De Thou's (His- 
toire Universelle^ tome ix., p. 767) summary description of the 
grievances of the Bocskay party, which is calculated to convey a 
clearer idea of Rudolph's rule than all the dull prolixity of Pray 
and other Latin annalists. 
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head of an army before the walls of Kashan, shat- 
tered the forces of Belgioso, and delivered the town 
from his executioners. Called to play a most promi- 
nent part in a country whose institutions were over- 
thrown, and whose inhabitants appeared to be in their 
last convulsions, the mighty leader soon gathered 
thousands to his standard, all of them goaded by 
innumerable wrongs, and composed chiefly of the so- 
called Haiduks, adherents of the new faith. The first 
step of Bocskay was to assemble a diet at Serenes, 
where the states, having proclaimed religious liberty, 
determined to chastise the Austrian emperor, and, if 
necessary, even to implore the help of the Turks. 
Bocskay soon dispatched his ambassadors to the sul- 
tan, Achmet I., who had just succeeded to the throne, 
and who proved ready to assist the Hungarian leader. 
As a token of his friendship, the sultan presented to 
Bocskay a flag, a sabre, and a crown, accompanying 
these presents with a letter, the substance of which 
runs thus : " Peace to the glorious Christian prince, 
to Bocskay, the possessor of might and fame, ruler of 
Transylvania and of Hungary. I promise, by the 
only God, by the soul of the Conqueror-Prophet, the 
sun of two worlds, by the pure souls of our ancestors, 
that, so long as you and your troops follow mine, so 
long as the Hungarian nobles and magnates shall be 
the friends of our friends and the enemies of our ene- 
emies, and so long as you do not molest the travellers 
and merchants of our invincible and glorious empire, 
but do treat them as in the days of the conqueror 
Soliman, — so long will none of your travelling people 
and other subjects be troubled or insulted by us. 
Should you, what God forbid, be molested by the 
claws of the wicked, then you may be sure of being 

G 
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assisted with all our power, according to the conditions 
of our alliance. My high will is, that the crown of 
Hungary and sovereignty of Transylvania rest in you 
and your children, and after them, in those who may 
be the most beloved of the people. All the land- 
holders of your countiy who Uve in my realm shaU 
enjoy their liberty and remain exempted from taxes ; 
and all those who may hereafter seek refuge in our 
dominions, shall never be disturbed in their habits 
and in the exercise of their religion, but fully enjoy 
our powerful protection."^ 

Bocskay soon after received a communication of 
similar import from the vizier Mohammed, the ablest 
Turkish general in Hungary. Bocskay, however, 
had self-possession enough to abstain from assuming 
the regal title, informing the assembled states that, 
though he accepted the crown sent by the sultan, he 
had no desire to place it on his head ; farther, that they 
might look upon him as a simple patriot, who took up 
the sword to avenge the wrongs and recover the rights 
of the people, and not with the desire to become king. 
Rendering himself master of Upper Hungary, and 
leaving the Turks to reduce the fortresses lying on 
the Danube, Bocskay advanced rapidly towards the 
Austrian frontiers, some divisions of his troops press- 
ing onwards as far as the walls of Vienna. The 
success of his arms, which was unvaried for two 
years, at last awoke the dreaming emperor from his 
slumbers of security, and made him solicitous to en- 
ter into negotiations for peace. The conferences 
adopted with this view were carried on by Hyeshazy 

^ Hammer, vol. iv. p. 664, gives this document at full length. 
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on the part of Bocskay, and the bishop Forgach 
as the representative of Budolph^ and terminated 
in a treaty of peace, chiefly effected by the inter- 
cession of the archduke Matthias, Kudolph's brother. 
The more prominent features of this treaty are as fol- 
lows : 1. It was provided that the Protestants should 
henceforth enjoy entire liberty of religion, being ac- 
knowledged as the adherents of a legitimately esta- 
blished creed ; 2. That the palatine should be elected 
according to law, and the country governed by its 
constitutional authorities; 3. That estates fallen into 
the hands of foreigners might be ransomed by their 
original possessors ; 4. That the king should never rule 
except in harmony with the laws and customs of the 
country ; farther, that the towns should be restored to 
the enjoyment of their privileges, and the licence and 
exactions of the foreign troops restrained and punished. 
This treaty, signed in the year 1606, is known by 
the name of the Pacification of Vienna.^ It will be 
seen that this compact was far from insuring liberty 
to Hungary, though it was no small triumph to extort 
such promises from a bigoted and obstinate monarch, 
living beyond the frontiers of the country. It may 
be observed that Bocskay, who felt some distrust as to 
the ftilfilment of its provisions, found it necessary to 
have this treaty guaranteed by the states of Austria 

^ In the article referriDg to religion, it is said in conclusion, 
'' Verum omnibus predictis statibus et ordinibus liber religionis 
ipsorum usus et exerdtium permittetur : absque tamen praeju- 
dido Catholicae Romanae religionis," etc. It will easily be 
understood that the bigoted bishops were not slow to avail them- 
selves of this latter clause^ in order to cover with some show of 
justice their persecutions against the Protestants. See Historia 
DiplomcUicaf p. 19. 
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and Bohemia ; but, though guided by right motives, 
his contenting himself with the guarantee of pro- 
vinces similarly oppressed, proves the shallowness of 
his political insight. It may, however, be assumed 
that he was hurried into this peace by the sudden 
death of the vizier Mohammed, who was his most 
devoted friend among the Turkish generals. Bocskay 
survived only a few days the treaty of peace he had 
concluded, his death, as was suspected, having been 
caused by poison. And if his short career prevented 
him from becoming for Hungary what William of 
Orange was for the liberties of the Netherlands, the 
Hungarians may still revere the memory of a hero, 
who, from under the ruins and ashes of his country, 
knew how to create a phalanx of warriors, at once 
enthusiastic and irresistible, and who, with a little 
more of ambition, might have produced results to be 
felt during many generations after his own day.^ 

In consequence of the peace concluded with Bocskay, 
Rudolph was enabled to form a similar treaty with the 
sultan, to which the latter proved the more inclined, 
on account of a rebellion which spread from the re- 
motest part of Persia to the very gates of Constanti- 
nople. The negociations for this treaty took place at 
the mouth of the rivulet called Zsitva ; whence it was 
named the treaty of Zsitva-Torok. Its provisions 
were as follows: — That each party was to remain 
undisturbed in the possessions it actually held; that 
the Porte was to receive from the emperor a sum of 
300,000 ducats, and to renounce all pretensions to 



» The life and deeds of this great leader were written by one 
called Csomakzy, but national negligence doomed the manus- 
cript to feed the moth. 
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annual tribute ; farther, that Rudolph should hence- 
forth no more be styled the Vienna-king — an appel- 
lative sarcastically bestowed by the sultans on the 
emperors of Austria — but enjoy friendly and brotherly 
intercourse with the sultan, both of them looking upon 
each other respectively as father and son. All these 
treaties, however, failed to secure a happy end to 
Rudolph's reign. The ban of the empire pronounced 
on Aix-la-Chapelle, — the oppression of the Protestants 
in Austria and Bohemia; — while they rendered the 
emperor more odious, tended to excite the ambition of 
Matthias, his brother, who felt deeply offended with 
him. While Rudolph attempted to exclude Matthias 
from the succession to the imperial throne, by endea- 
vouring to bring him into disrepute with the German 
Diet, the Protestant party in Germany scorned the 
machinations of the dark-minded monarch against his 
enlightened brother, who had already gained the con- 
fidence of the Protestants of Hungary. At the Diet 
of Presburg in the year 1608, Matthias, as viceroy of 
Hungary, laid bare before the states the faithless con- 
duct of Rudolph, and petitioned for subsidies to carry 
war into the heart of Bohemia. An army being 
voted, Matthias accordingly marched on to the Bo- 
hemian capital, and soon awakened his phlegmatic 
brother from his sense of security. ForsjQcen by his 
subjects, and entirely hopeless, Rudolph delivered the 
crown of St Stephen into the hands of his triumphant 
rival, who brought this treasure back to Hungary 
amid the enthusiastic shouts of the people. Matthias 
was soon elected king, having, previous to his corona- 
tion, signed the following articles : 1. That the affairs 
of the country should rest solely with the constitu- 
tional ofiices and courts of the kingdom; and that 
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everything done in any other manner should be de- 
clared illegal and null ; 2. That the king should never 
govern but by the palatine and council of state, and 
that he should neither begin war nor bring foreign 
troops into Hungary and the parts annexed thereto 
without the consent of the states ; 3. That the Pro- 
testants should enjoy perfect liberty in the exercise 
of their religion ; 4. That in fiiture the palatine should 
be elected by the diet from among four candidates — 
two Catholics and two Protestants — to be proposed by 
the king ; 5. That the king should reside in Hungary, 
and the crown be deposited in Presburg, and guarded 
by the two crown-keepers ; 6. That it should be unlaw- 
ful for the Jesuits to acquire landed property. Matthias 
shortly afterwards acquired also the crown of Bohemia, 
the representatives of the states of which, arriving at 
Presburg, entered into a confederacy with the Hun- 
garian diet for the mutual defence of their liberties. 

Thus abandoned and derided by all his subjects, 
and haunted continually by superstitious fears of a 
violent death, Rudolph dragged out a dreary existence 
within the gloomy walls of his palace, and at length 
carried to the grave (1612) his deep sorrow for the 
double disappointment to which he was doomed in 
alchymy and in religion. 

Thus passed by nearly a whole century over Hun- 
gary since its first connection with the Hapsburg 
dynasty, — a period marked more or less by a foul 
policy on the part of the reigning family, — a policy 
indiflFerent to the means by which it strove to compass 
its ends, and too impotent to command respect. True, 
the house of Austria found Hungary in a state of 
general consternation; but its territory was at least 
free from foreign sway; and it was only with the 
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reign of the raonarchs of this house that military 
colonies of Mussulmans established themselves perma- 
nently in that kingdom. This circumstance is the 
more disgraceful to the long reign of Rudolph in par- 
ticular, as the disappearance of the Zapolyas left him 
without a rival ; and his impotence and tyranny can 
consequently be neither excused nor palliated. Unlike 
bold and ambitious princes, the Hapsburgs suffered 
the boundaries of Hungary, which they loudly pre- 
tended to protect, to shrink perceptibly from year to 
year, — thus rendering themselves contemptible in the 
eyes of the people, both by their obsequiousness to the 
sultans, and the cowardice and cruelty of their military 
leaders. In fact, the Austrian mercenaries were more 
dangerous to the country during the armistices in 
their winter quarters, than in time of actual hostili- 
ties. Such intervals of leisure they uniformly em- 
ployed in making war upon the defenceless population, 
sapping to the very bottom the physical and mental 
qualities of a once self-relying, brave, and high-spirited 
people. To rapacity the foreign mercenaries added 
every imaginable insult to which the female sex is 
capable of being exposed. Rudolph, however, as has 
been seen, added to the other calamities religious per- 
secution also ; but the Hungarian Protestants, unlike 
the Huguenots of France or the Calvinists of the 
Netherlands, had no neighbouring country to flee to, 
or whence to expect help, unless from the sultan and 
his janizaries. This century, forming so bright an 
era for general European civilization, proved for Hun- 
gary a period of sad retrogression, with no signs of 
mental activity, and scarcely a muse to bewail her 
deep misfortunes. Nay, the very poetical productions 
of that time, as exemplified in the poetry of Tinodi, 
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Balassa, and Rimai, tordibly demonstrate the absence 
of anything like national bnojancj and vigoor. The 
last mentioned, after having fought under Bocskay, 
sabsequendy joined Bethlen, whom he served in the 
quality of secretary. Finally, the more fully to cha- 
racterize the state of society as modified by tiie Haps- 
burg rule, particular menticm must be made of the 
following two features in their policy : 1st, The grant 
to many of the more influential Hungarian nobles of 
the titles of count and baron ; and 2d]y, The unscru- 
pulous nomination of foreigners as peers of the Hun- 
garian realm, — nominations practised by Kudolph 
(under the pretext that the Hungarian nobility was 
dying out!) by simple letters patent, and with an 
utter ignoring of the authority of the diet. 

With Matthias an era of comparative happiness 
appeared to dawn upon benighted Hungary. But 
this brave and half-liberal monarch's reign was too 
short to be productive of lasting effects. Already ad- 
vanced in years, and unmarried, Matthias soon lost 
with his activity of mind his liberality of principle, all 
his cares being directed to securing for his family the 
possession of his different kingdoms. As his brothers, 
Maximilian and Albert, had no issue, he made up his 
mind to appoint Ferdinand, archduke of Styria, his 
successor. The Protestants of Bohemia, though with 
gloomy forebodings, consented to the coronation of 
Ferdinand in 1616 ; this prince having, two years 
later, been also crowned king of Hungary, after 
having, at the special requisition of the diet, signed a 
regal diploma, in which he confirmed all the ancient 
laws, and particularly those enacted by his predecessor 
Matthias. 
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CHAPTER III. 

FERDINAND II. — BETHLEN GABOR — FERDINAND III. 
— GEORGE RAKOCZY — FERDINAND IV. — ( 1618-1655. ) 

The following century is strongly marked by the com- 
munity of character subsisting between the struggles 
and interest of Hungary and those of the rest of 
Europe. The political aspect at that time tended to 
awaken the ambitious designs of the House of Austria, 
and particularly to call into action her long-cherished 
desire of extinguishing Protestantism in her dominions. 
The assassination of Henry IV», the great king of 
France, relieved Austria of all apprehensions from 
that quarter, while the bold policy of Elizabeth in 
favour of the Protei^ants was no longer to be feared 
from the cowardly and bigoted Stuart, who then 
occupied the throne of England. The favourable 
opportunity was thus seized. Ferdinand H., who 
inherited from Rudolph all his religious hatred without 
his dreamy temper, and who burned to accomplish on 
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the battle-field what that monarch thought to es;ecute 
from his covered galleries, marked the commencement 
of his reign by venturing his Jesuitical rage on the 
descendants of Huss and Zsiska. Forsaken by the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, the Bohemians, in vir- 
tue of the, recent confederacy of Presburg, applied to 
Hungary, which, as will be seen, in spite of her Turk- 
ish colonies and Austrian mercenaries, boldly stepped 
forth in defence of Protestantism, acting in the be- 
ginning of that great religious war a part more or less 
similar to that taken subsequently by the two powers 
of the Baltic, The stimulus, as was the case in the 
days of Bocskay, came firom the mountain-girt princi- 
pality of Transylvania, whose present ruler was 
Bethlen Gabor (Gabriel), elected prince of Transyl- 
vania in the year 1613. It will be seen that the 
struggle, once begun, continued in Hungary long after 
the traces of the havoc caused by the Thirty Years' 
War had disappeared from the surface of the rest of 
Europe ; that religious and civil liberty marched hand 
in hand ; that a single cry raised by a noble national 
leader was sufficient to rouse and lead to victory a 
people kept in bondage, and almost entirely exhausted ; 
farther, that the Hapsburg kings, never sparing in 
liberal assurances when distressed, turned oppressors 
whenever momentary danger had disappeared ; finally, 
it will be seen how a nation, with a huge pile of 
ever-renewed privileges, was still doomed to oppres- 
sion, condemned to lead a long ve^tating life, despised 
and hated by their foreign rulers, and humiliated in 
their own eyes. But if the sameness of the events 
which follow, and fill up the whole of the seventeenth 
century, is not calculated to excite interest or amuse- 
ment, it derives, on the other hand, no common 
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amount of importance from the naked awfiil truth 
which it embodies. 

The first diet of Presburg of the year 1619, held 
under Ferdinand 11., was yet sitting, full of joy at the 
profiise and solemn assurances of the new king, when 
the orders he issued for the demolition of the churches 
in Braunau and Klosterberg in Bohemia became the 
signal for the rise of the Bohemian Protestants. Their 
application to the Hungarian Diet was, however, at 
first entirely neglected at Presburg. This negligence 
was partly caused by some internal religious questions, 
refeiTing to the Unitarians^ not included in the treaty 
of peace of the year 1606, which had worn out the 
attention of the states, and especially by the artifices of 
the palatine Forgach. Ferdinand, in the meantime, 
tried covertly to do in Hungary what was already 
openly attempted in the rest of his states ; viz., to ex- 
tirpate the Protestants, according to his vow taken at 
Loretto. The work was begun by the Jesuits, the 
so-called janizaries of the see of Rome, their general 
being a Hungarian named Pazman. Peter Pazman 
was bom at Gross-Vardein in the year 1517, and was 
brought up a Calvinist. At the age of fourteen he 
embraced the Catholic faith, and three years after 
became a Jesuit. Having subsequently occupied for 
some years the philosophical chair in the seminary of 
Gran, Pazman was sent as a missionary by the pope, 
for the purpose of converting the Hungarian Pro- 
testants. His talents and zeal were much commended 
by Ferdinand, and gradually raised him to the arch- 
bishopric of Gran, a dignity for which he renounced 
his monkish order, as the laws of the country excluded 
the monks from all ecclesiastical dignities. Versed in 
the scholastic philosophy, surpassing in controversial 
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skill his Protestant adversaries, Pazman became a 
mighty support of the Jesuitical order; and by his 
vast means and fervour, as well as his unremitting 
activity, he soon succeeded in alienating many powerful 
families from the Protestant creed, and in propping 
up and consolidating the rotten remains of the Church 
of Rome. In the diets Pazman best understood how 
to vindicate the rights of his order ; and whenever the 
question about the expulsion of the Jesuits was de^ 
bated, he took his stand upon the laws of the country, 
arguing that, a^ the Jesuits were Hungarian nobles, 
their liberty was confirmed by the Golden Bull, and, 
therefore, that they were amenable to punishment only 
after a fair trial; farther, that even admitting that 
some Jesuits violated the laws of the country, that 
would furnish no sufficient ground for punishing the 
whole order. His book entitled Kalauz (Guide), 
written in a comparative brilliant Hungarian style, and 
noted for its lucid exposition of the controverted points, 
acquired for him additional fame. With the help of 
the revenues derived from the mineral districts, which 
Ferdinand placed at his disposal, as well as the work- 
ings of his secret coadjutors, the short-robed Jesuits, 
as they were called, Pazman ensnared the whole 
country; and already were he^d the complaints of 
the Protestant subjects against their Catholic lords, 
many of whom were bishops. Those who could find 
no protection from the Crescent, fled to Transylvania, 
and thus determined the Protestant ruler of this prin- 
cipality to take the field, and make common cause 
with the Bohemians. 

Having taken the field, and determined to join his 
interests with the Protestants of the rest of the Aus- 
trian empire, Bethlen marched into Hungary; and 
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after taking Kashau, he triumphlantly crossed the 
mineral districts, being, besides, enabled to dispatch a 
body of 20,000 men, commanded by Count Redey, to 
join the Count of Thum in Moravia, Having arrived 
before the walls of Presburg, the national leader was 
received with joy by the citizens, and soon gained 
possession of the citadel held by the palatine Forgach, 
who, in compliance with the will of Bethlen, convoked 
the diet, and delivered the crown into the hands 
of the victorious prince. With the crown and the in- 
signia of the realm in his hands, Bethlen, meanwhile, 
moved on to the Austrian capital. Ferdinand's gene- 
rals, Dampreire and Boucquoi, not daring to hazard an 
open battle, withdrew their forces within the walls of 
the city, which would undoubtedly have fallen into 
the power of Bethlen, had he not been obliged to re- 
trace his steps in consequence of a defeat sustained at 
Kashau by his general Rakoczy, the commander of 
the reserve. The defeat of Rakoczy, it may be ob- 
served, was owing to the arms of the Tartars, whom 
Ferdmand invited to Hungary, and whose irruption 
no one anticipated. 

The states assembled at Presburg soon manifested 
their gratitude and love to Bethlen, by proclaiming 
him king of Hungary, a title which he preferred to 
exchange for that of governor. Ferdinand, afraid of 
the increasing popularity and energetic measures of 
this prince soon favoured the diet with the presence 
of his ambassadors, the ostensible reasons of the mis^ 
sion being to mediate peace, but which, in reality, 
sought only for an armistice with the view of gaining 
time. Through his ambassadors Ferdinand pledged 
himself to preserve and guard the ancient laws of 
Hungary, promising, moreover, to confirm the liberties 
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iKiOf^ distinctlj at a diet^ soon to be convened at 
N^usohL Bethlen, accordingly, agreed to a cessation 
of hostilities, which was thereupon concluded with the 
Austrian ambassadors. 

Shortly afterwards, with the beginning of the year 
1620, the Bohemians entirely renounced their alle- 
giance to Ferdinand, who was hated in all his domi- 
nions, except in the Catholic Tyrol ; and placed their 
crown on the head of Frederic, Elector palatine of the 
Pfalz. By means of this new king, the Bohemians flat- 
tered themselves with prospects of obtaining assistance 
from James I. of England, father-in-law to Frederic. 
Ferdinand, as might have been expected, redoubled his 
activity, though no less activity was displayed on the 
part of the confederate Protestants. A joint embassy 
of the states of Bohemia and Austria, represented by 
KoUn, Staremberg, and Engel, was soon dispatched 
to the Sultan Othman II., whom Bethlen likewise 
honoured with his own envoys. The divan seemed 
much moved with the description of the cruelties 
exercised by Ferdinand, who, as the Christian am- 
bassadors intimated, got all imaginable assistance from 
the court of Spain and the see of Rome. The sultan 
soon declared for the Protestants, swearing in the pre- 
sence of Ferdinand's ambassador, then in Constanti- 
nople, to afford all his aid to the oppressed. 

This endeavour of the Protestants to insure the aid 
of the so-called infidels, which called forth the ana- 
thema of many a zealous inquisitor, and was condemned 
aUke by shrewd diplomatists and by the phlegmatic 
Lutheran princes of Germany, would probably soon 
have solved the world-embarrassing problem, had 
various circumstances not contributed to destroy it in 
the very embryo of its existence. To have seen armed 
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Christian fanaticism, with its hordes of Jesuits and 
mitred servants, arrayed against the then emaciated 
lines of the long harassed defenders of the Reforma- 
tion, backed by the turbaned leaders of the janizaries, 
would, it must be owned, have been a most singular 
event in history ! A strange phenomenon, in truth it 
would have been, to have beheld the banner of the 
Prophet unfurled, and probably triumphant, for the 
doctrines of Luther and Calvin. But the struggle 
thus carried on would have been earnest and short, 
not beguiled, as it subsequently proved, by idle con- 
tests of changeable and ever-shifting actors, who, after 
having drenched Europe with blood for more than 
thirty years, ended the contest with a drawn game. 

The solution of this European religious question, as 
was anticipated, however, found its first hindrance in 
James I., who, contemplating a Spanish marriage for 
his son, turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of his 
daughter, though to the general indignation of his 
nation. " The news of these events " (the coronation 
of Frederic in Bohemia), says Hume, "no sooner 
reached England than the whole kingdom was on fire 
to engage in the quarrel. Scarcely was the ardour 
greater with which all the states of Europe in former 
ages flew to rescue the Holy Land from the dominion 
of the infidels. The nation was as yet sincerely at- 
tached to the blood of their monarchs, and they con- 
sidered their connection with the palatine, who mar- 
ried a daughter of England, as very close and intimate ; 
and when they heard of Catholics carrying on wars 
and persecutions against Protestants, they thought 
their own interests deeply concerned, and regarded 
their neutrality as a base desertion of the cause of 
God and of his holy religion. In such a quarrel they 
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would gladly have marched to the opposite extremity 
of Europe, have plunged themselves into a chaos of 
German politics, and have expended all the blood and 
treasure of the nation, by maintaining a contest with 
the whole house of Austria." But James, not satisfied 
with giving no aid to his son-in-law, and with forbid- 
ding his being prayed for in the churches by the name 
of Idng, did his best to persuade the sultan from en- 
gaging in the Bohemian war. The mission of James 
to Constantinople was, as is known, entrusted to Sir 
Thomas Roe. As an additional reason for the Porte's 
not engaging in this war may be mentioned the dissen- 
sion in the divan, which caused the sudden elevation 
of Mustapha instead of Othman. 

Bethlen, confiding in the co-operation of the Bo- 
hemians, and unaware of the helplessness of Frederic, 
carried on with new vigour the organization of his 
army, which was daily increased by deserters from 
Ferdinand's camp. His engaging demeanour and 
chivalrous conduct, even towards his adversaries, gained 
for him the respect of the people; while his army, 
which amounted to nearly 100,000 men, clung with 
filial love to a commander who promised to revive the 
great days of the Hunyades. The states repeatedly 
pressed him to assume the regal dignity, but, though 
gratified by these spontaneous manifestations, and by 
no means unambitious, Bethlen resisted the temptation. 
Far more happy than the Protestants was Ferdinand 
in his attempt to gain an ally. Feeling secure on the 
side of England, he turned to France, and easily 
gained over Louis XIII., who, though jealous of the 
power of the House of Austria, readily joined the 
Catholic league. In accordance with his treaty made 
with Ferdinand, the French king dispatched the Duke 
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of Angouleme to Germany, who, after having brought 
about the Treaty of UIra in 1620, repaired at the 
request of Ferdinand, to Presburg, to amuse the Hun- 
garian states with proposals of peace. Having pre- 
sented his credentials, the French ambassador was re- 
ferred by the governor of Hungary to the liberal 
minded palatine Turzo and the chancellor Pechy, vriith 
whom negociations were accordingly initiated. It soon 
appeared that the chief object in view of the smooth- 
tongued diplomatists was to divide the Protestant 
interest. Bethlen, however, disdained to abandon the 
cause of his confederates,* upon which the duke took 
his leave. 

Meanwhile the palatinate was overrun by the 
Spanish troops headed by Spinola, while Thum and 
the prince of Anhalt, not following the advice of 
Bethlen to avoid any serious engagement before their 

^ Le 12 d'Octobre, Bethlen Gabor donna dans son cabinet 
une seconde audience aux ambassadeurs^ leur developpa les 
motifs pressans qui Tavaient porte k entreprendre cette guerre, 
et leur dit, entre autres choses, que Pempereur TavaU voulu 
depouiller de la Transylvanie, et meme faire attenter k ses jours, 
que ce prince s'etant attire' la haine de toute la nation Hon- 
greoise, il avait cm devoir par raison de voisinage et par inter^t 
personnel, accepter la couronne, que les etats de Hongrle lui 
avaint oflferte ; que toutefois il avait refuse un an entier, qu'on 
Telu, et qu'k present meme, il en usait encore avec tant de 
moderation, qu'il etait dispose k negocier avec Pempereur par 
I'entremise de sa majeste tres Ghretienne [meaning the French 
king] quoique on Paiet prevenu de sa partialite pour Pempereur : 
que pourtant d'apres les paroles de paix que lui portaient les 
ambassadeurs, il consentait k prendre part k un traite pourvu 
qu'il fut general, c'est k dire, qu'on y admit les ^tats de Hongrie, 
et de Bohemie, et de PElecteur Pfilatin. — Flassan'a Histoire 
Generate, et Raisonnh De la Diplomatic Francaisey vol. ii. p. 
340. 

H 
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junction with his troops, were repeatedly defeated by 
Maximilian of Bavaria. 

The Bohemian king, destined to become immor- 
talized by his exemplary negligence and helplessness, 
soon saw Prague, his capital, surrounded by the 
Austrian army, having only weakened and half dis- 
organized forces, strengthened by a few thousand 
Hungarians, to oppose to them. While Maximilian, 
who superintended the siege, encouraged his army by 
feats of personal bravery, Frederick confined his exer- 
tions to idle discussions with the ambassador of his 
father-in-law, being scarcely aroused to a sense of dan- 
ger by the loud murmurs of the people, reduced already 
to despair. Availing himself of a truce of eight hours 
granted by Maximilian, Frederick effected his secret 
retreat from Prague, thus easily abandoning his new 
subjects to the fury of a triumphant enemy. This re- 
verse of fortune to the Bohemian made itself soon felt 
in Hungary. Szechy, one of Bethlen's ablest gene- 
rals, along with a few other experienced soldiers, de- 
spairing of final success, soon left the national flag, 
and offered their services to Ferdinand. Elated with 
the victory of Prague, the emperor, on his own part, 
became open and sincere, boldly declaring in a mani- 
festo that all his former confirmations of the laws and 
rights of Hungary were null. Nor could any weight 
have been attributed to the repeated oaths of a mo- 
narch who had vowed rather to beg his bread from 
village to village than yield to heretics. This step, 
however, of his sacred majesty was far from dispiriting 
the Hungarians. Bethlen, who confided in his mili- 
tary skill and the ready support of the people, con- 
tinued to fill up the lines of his fiery combatants, and, 
as if willing to show Ferdinand his determined defi- 
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ance, assumed the regal title, amid the applauses of 
the whole nation.^ Endowed with uncommon activity, 
Bethlen possessed likewise much patience. He, there- 
fore, retreated slowly before the enemy as far as Ka- 
shau, there concentrating his forces and assuming the 
offensive. His first successful onset was against Palfy, 
now in the service of Ferdinand. He afterwards en- 
gaged at Neuhausel Boucquoi, who lost the day and his 
life. After this victory, Bethlen divided his army, the 
one part penetrating into Moravia, the other dashing 
on to the Austrian capital ; a circumstance which made 
Ferdinand again desirous of peace. Disappointed in 
the assistance he expected firom the Turks, Bethlen 
likewise desired an accommodation, in consequence 
of which a treaty of peace was signed at Nickolsburg 
(1621.) By the terms of this treaty, Ferdinand 
pledged himself to the strict observance of the ancient 
laws of the country, and particularly of the privileges 
of the Protestants, promising, besides, a general am- 
nesty; while Bethlen renounced the regal title, and 
surrendered the crown to Ferdinand, who acknow- 
ledged the Transylvanian prince lord of seven Hun- 
garian counties, and stipulated to him the possession 
of the duchies of Oppeln and Rattisbor in Silesia. It 
is needless to say, that neither the assurances in regard 
to the liberties of Hungary nor those points which 
referred to Bethlen's own interests were observed. 
Bethlen, who longed in vain to see himself installed 
in the possession of the Silesian duchies, was in addi- 
tion induced to new action by the agonizing cry of 
the Bohemians, on whom Ferdinand was enabled more 

* The coin struck at that time bore the inscription, " Bethlen 
electus rex. Hung. Dal. Croat, et Slav." 
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undisturbedly to wreak his fury in consequence of the 
late treaty. Joined by a body of the Turks, the 
Transylvanian prince took the field in the year 1623, 
to exhibit more vigour than in his first campaign. 
Many fortresses held by the Austrians now surren- 
dered to Bethlen at the first summons, the greatest part 
of the garrisons rallying roimd his standard. The 
Austrian dominions began again to experience the 
rapacity and devastations of his troops, though his 
triumphant march was very speedily to prove fruitless. 
The counties along the Austrian frontier, chiefly ex- 
posed to the havoc of war, lay waste and ruined, the 
inhabitants being scarcely able to find the scantiest 
subsistence. To the scarcity of provisions was added 
the severity of winter, which forced Bethlen to retreat 
after an agreement similar to the peace of Nickolsburg. 
This new peace raised again the heads of the bishops, 
to whom the death of the Protestant palatine Turzo 
had given much encouragement. In the year 1624, 
Ferdinand caused Nicholaus Esterhazy to be elected 
palatine, a man well disposed to encourage the primate 
Pazman in his persecuting schemes. Bethlen, fully 
alive to the loud lamentations of the Protestants, 
thought it, however, advisable to abide his time. A 
favourable opportunity for again entering the field 
soon offered itself. Christian, king of Denmark, suc- 
ceeded in the year 1626 in gaining the combined assist- 
ance of Charles I. of England, of the Netherlands, and 
of the prince of Brandenburg. It may easily be ima- 
gined, that these Protestant allies did not neglect to 
secure the co-operation of Bethlen, who was allied to 
the prince of Brandenburg by his marriage vdth his 
sister Christiana. According to the plan laid down, 
Christian was to begin his operations in Westphalia, 
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while another army, under the count of Mansfeld, in 
the pay of England, was to penetrate into Hungary, 
there to unite with the Hungarian troops. Mansfeld 
accordingly, after having traversed Silesia, succeeded in 
arriving at Trentsin, a Hungarian county adjacent to 
the Austrian provinces. Bethlen soon appeared on the 
field, acting in union with the Count of Mansfeld and 
the Duke of Weimar, though almost to no efiect. The 
disagreement of the Duke of Weimar with the Tran- 
sylvanian prince crippled considerably the intended 
operations of the latter. After a few undecisive bat- 
tles which Bethlen fought with Wallenstein, the army, 
both foreign and Hungarian, became, fi'om want of 
provisions and dissensions among the leaders, dispirited 
and ineffective. The Count of Mansfeld, entrusting 
the remnant of his troops to Bethlen, determined upon 
leaving Hungary for England ;^ and the death of the 
Duke of Weimar took place shortly after. 

Bethlen was soon glad to conclude an armistice 
which terminated in a peace. Before he had time to 
carry into execution any more effectual measures for 
the safety of his country, this prince was suddenly 
carried away by death in the forty-ninth year of his 
age (1629), at the very time when the Protestant cause 
gained a powerful defender in the king of Sweden. 
In fact, the death of Bethlen at this juncture, was one 
of those fatalities which on several occasions proved so 
injurious to the interests of Hungary, at times when 
these seemed to be favoured by the general aspect of 
European events. Had Bethlen survived to co-operate 

^ The count's object in going to England, which journey he 
tried to effect by way of Constantinople, was to get the promised 
subsidies from ELing Charles. He died, however, in Bosnia, at 
Rokov. 
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with Gustavus, he might have secured Hungarian 
liberty by something more effectual than written 
treaties. True, that by his attempting to secure for 
himself, in addition to Transylvania, large possessions 
in Hungary and Silesia, Bethlen betrayed both his 
ambition and his desure for self-aggrandizement. But 
it is, on the other hand, evident that Transylvania, 
ruled by a powerful liberal prince, would in itself 
have been a guarantee for the liberties of Hungary 
Proper. Though a zealous Protestant, Bethlen was 
free from any tinge of the spirit of persecution. He 
employed the short days of his reign in promoting art 
and science, by inviting mauy eminent men to his 
country, and by sending out to the universities of 
Holland and Germany many promising youths. One 
of the most lasting monuments of his reign was the 
establishment of the Reformed College in Enyed, a 
college provided with a costly library, and which sur- 
vived to the year 1848. 

Pazman lost no time in seizing the favourable op- 
portunity now offered for the suppression of the Pro- 
testants. In the synods which he convoked, all the 
recent enactments in favour of the Protestants were 
declared null, while the primate, in proof of his omni- 
j)Otence, claimed for himself the first oflScial rank in 
the kingdom, next to the sovereign; proving, from 
some ancient statutes, his superiority to the palatine. 
This assumption created discord between him and the 
})alatine, the bigoted Esterhazy. As mighty feudal 
lords, the bishops had under their sway vast numbers 
of the peasantry, being, as may be imagined, not very 
scrupulous about the means adopted for the conversion 
of their serfs. In the diet the Protestant cause was 
likewise dependent on the will of a lay CathoUc ma- 
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jority, and, in a short time, more than three hundred 
churches were wrested from their Protestant owners. 
The cry of the oppressed, however, soon aroused a pro- 
tector in George Rakoczy I., successor of Bethlen in 
Transylvania. Ferdinand II., meanwhile, died (1637), 
as the German historian Menzal says, " Like an 
aged hyena, amid mouldering bones and ruins." His 
successor was his son Ferdinand III., during whose 
reign the Catholic party, recently increased by many 
powerful families, got the full command of the diet, 
which hastened the renewal of the war. Rakoczy 
having been promised' the assistance of Sweden, which, 
however, proved abortive, broke into Hungary, and 
after a short campaign against the Austrian generals, 
Bucheim and Gotz, signed a treaty (1645), which, as 
usual, guaranteed the civil and religious liberties of 
Hungary.^ The readiness of Ferdinand III. in con- 
senting to this agreement may in part be explained 
from the circumstance of his wishing to obtain without 
opposition the coronation of his son Ferdinand IV., who 
was designated king in the year 1647. The plenipo- 
tentiaries of the European powers, meanwhile, com- 
menced their sittings at Osnabriick, drawing up the 
conditions of peace, leaving the Hungarians to fight 
their battle alone in the face of the rest of Europe. 
In the same year Rakoczy died. The reign of Ferdinand 
IV. was too short to exhibit the character and policy of 
that prince, who was succeeded by his brother Leopold. 

^ See Leonard's Receuil des Traitez de paix par les Rois de 
France avec tons lea princes et potentaia de U Europe, tome v. 
(Traitez avec la Transylvanie) ; where are given two treaties of 
Rakoczy, one with Sweden, the other with France. The purport 
of these treaties for the most part referring to Rakoczy*s own 
interests, are not calculated to convey a high idea of his character. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LEOPOLD T. AND TOKOLI.^ (1655-1699. ) 

PREtious to his coronation at Presburg, in the year 
1655^ Leopold signed the following articles : — 1st, 
That he would observe the franchises, immunities, 
statutes, rights, and customs of the country ; 2d, That 
all grievances should be redressed in the diets which 
should be convoked at least once in every three years; 
3d, That the affairs of Hungary should be transacted 
only by Hungarians, and that the Hungarians should 
never be cited before foreign tribunals ; 4th, That ac- 
cording to the 1st article of the year 1608, the govern- 
ment of the frontiers and other charges should be con- 
fided only to Hungarians ; 5th, That, in order to esta- 
blish peace, the religious affairs should remain on the 
footing established by the pacification of Vienna, and 
that no one should be disturbed either by his majesty 
or others on account of religion ; 6th, That his majesty 
should maintain all the conditions in regard to the elec- 
tion of the palatine ; 7th, That the free towns and 
mountain districts (civitates liheras et montanas) should 
be preserved in all their rights and liberties ; 8th, That 
his majesty should not be permitted, under any pre- 
text whatever, to remove the crown out of the coun- 

^ This name is in foreign books frequently written Tekeli, the 
word being so pronounced. 
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try; 9th, That no pretext should justify the separation 
of any dependency of the crown of Hungary from the 
mother country ; 10th, That the alliances made with 
Bohemia, the other provinces, and Transylvania, should 
be maintained in full force according to the pacifica- 
tion of Vienna ; 11th, That his majesty should preserve 
inviolate the 2d article of the diet of 1608, and should 
neither proclaim war nor introduce foreign troops into 
Hungary without the consent of the diet (nee sine 
praeseitu et eonsensu regni in Hungaria et partibua sibi 
annearisy ullum vel helium moveaty vel militem extraneum 
inducat). 

It was after these precautions taken by the Hun- 
garian States that Leopold commenced his reign, in 
1657. " Leopold," says the German historian of Hun- 
gary, " was a young, learned and prudent prince, fond 
of business, who, from his piety, good-heartedness, and 
liberality, delighted in the happiness of his subjects, 
and the administration of justice. But the fault com- 
mitted in his education placed him in a position by 
which he was led into quite a contrary path. Being 
designed for the church, his education was entrusted 
to the Jesuits, who impressed the young prince with 
such a veneration for their order, that he took their 
insinuations and requests as binding commands, 
always obeying what they said, notwithstanding his 
perceiving that they were frequently led by avarice 
and ambition. He gave ear, it is true, to some of his 
lay officials ; but they were soon obliged to give way 
to the Jesuitical confessors. Leopold's spiritual ad- 
visers agreed with the Hungarian bishops, that the 
temporal power must entirely be submitted to that of 
the pope, that every papal order was to be implicitly 
executed, and that no treaties of peace or coronation- 
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oaths were of any validity if they tended to the disad- 
vantage of the Roman See. They farther agreed that 
a Catholic regent or subject should never omit an 
opportunity of persecuting the heretics and extending 
the power of the Catholic church. The Jesuits fetr- 
tered so much the conscience of the emperor, that in 
his confessions he divulged to them all his secrets, and 
they tried to convince him that the true church is only 
to be found in the society of the Jesuits. As regards 
Hungary, the aim^of the Jesuits was, to establish in 
that country absolute power, a scheme which could 
not but flatter the ambitious designs of the emperor." ^ 
This policy soon made itself manifest by the introduc- 
tion of fresh foreign troops, whose ostensible object 
was to march to Transylvania,^ but who, as will be 
seen, had another part to perform. The Austrian ge- 
neral Montecuculi, not very desirous to fight the Turks 
in Transylvania, soon retreated to Upper Hungary. 
Finding the population shut their gates before him, 
he marched to Lower Hungary, where he assisted the 
bishops in their persecutions of the Protestants. Leo- 
pold, being in want of new subsidies, convoked the 
diet in the year 1661. The Protestant party in- 
veighed loudly against the systematic oppression of 
their co-religionists, who, besides being robbed of their 
churches and schools, were exposed to systematic in- 
sult and cruelty. Their voice, however, was power- 
less in the diet, from which they accordingly withdrew. 
The grand vizier, meanwhile, marched on to Gran, 
crossed the Danube, and, after a siege of a month, re- 

* Gebhardi Gesch. des Rekhs Hungarn, Buck 34, p. 628. 

' In tkis principality two candidates for the supreme rule rose 
in arms against each other; the one, named Abafi, was sup- 
ported by the Porte ; the otker Kemeny, by Leopold. 
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duced the fortress of Neuhausel. Leopold, however, 
profiting by the negligence of the vizier, who, instead 
of marching up to Vienna, aften^-ards spent his time 
in idle skirmishes, concentrated a large army, which 
soon after gained a signal victory over the Turks at 
St Gotthard (1664). This would have been the time 
for striking a still more decisive blow, and for the 
complete repulse of the Turks. But no sooner had 
Leopold learned the news of this success than he has- 
tened to conclude a peace. Its chief provisions were : 
that Transylvania should be evacuated both by the 
imperial and the Turkish troops, that in Hungarj- 
matters should remain in statu quo, that the emperor 
should be permitted to erect a fortress on the Vag, 
and that after the ratification of the peace in Con- 
stantinople, he should send to the Sultan a present of 
200,000 florins. Considering that, in addition to their 
old possessions, the Turks now gained Grossvardein 
and Neuhausel, such a peace could not, as may be sup- 
posed, be satisfactory either to the Austrian party in 
Vienna, or to the Hungarians. In fact, this peace, 
besides being looked upon as disgraceftd, was the more 
odious for having been signed without the participa- 
tion or even knowledge of the Hungarians. While 
the Turks spread devastation in those districts they 
recently acquired, the bishops, availing themselves of 
the general consternation, increased in confidence ; 
the archbishop Selepcseny sending out his Jesuits 
accompanied by armed forces, to commence the great 
work of conversion. At that time, however, many of 
that party who had blindly followed the Ferdinands, 
became diffident of the policy of Leopold. With Bo- 
hemia before their eyes, the temporal lords began to 
suspect, that the army employed to suppress the Pro- 
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testants would finally be used for the subversion of all 
the institutions of the country, and they accordingly 
assumed a position hostile to Austria and the bishops. 
The head of this national party were the palatine 
Veseleny, Peter Zriny the Ban of Croatia, and Na- 
dasdy the chief-justice. Having the command of 
troops which they had led against the Turks, Zriny and 
Nadasdy prepared to use their forces for the defence 
of their country's rights. Their scheme, however, at 
once proved abortive and tragic in its results;^ and 
the so-called conspiracy of these aristocrats afforded 
the emperor a pretext for entirely abolishing the an- 
cient constitution of Hungary. The prince Amprigen, 
knight of the Teutonic order, was named viceroy ; and 
the diet was superseded by a consul nominated by the 
emperor. Leopold, easily persuaded by the bishops 
that the last troubles proceeded from the Protestants, 
encouraged their persecuting zeal. The primate 
Selepcseny established accordingly a high tribunal at 
Presburg, summoning 4;he Protestant gentry and clergy 
to appear before his Jesuitical judges (1673). More 
than 200 Lutheran and 75 Calvinist ministers made 
their appearance at Presburg, and were ordered to 
make their choice among the three following proposi- 
tions: — 1st, To renounce their functions; 2d, To ac- 



* Veseleny died soon after the scheme was formed ; and the 
rest of his comrades were betrayed. Zriny, who was in posses- 
sion of a fortress, refused to surrender, and defied the threats of 
the emperor, but yielded at last to the overtures of Prince 
Lobkowitz, chancellor of the emperor, who promised him ftdl 
pardon, and even new favours. Both he and his companions 
were, however, in spite of the remonstrances of the Hungarian 
States, brought before a foreign court-martial, accused of high 
treason, and sentenced to death (1671). 
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cept perpetual banishment under pain of death ; 3d, 
To change their rehgion which, as they were told, 
would be highly gratifying to his majesty and his 
courts of justice. Some of these victims were pre- 
vailed upon to make their choice of the last of these 
proposals ; others were determined to defend their faith 
with their life, while a large number of Protestants, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, sought refuge in Turkey. 
" There were," says the historian of the Turkish em- 
pire, " 250 ministers that obeyed the summons, and 
by their trials it appears that their religion was the 
chief crime, for though other things were laid to their 
charge, yet all was but pretence. The judges used all 
means to intimidate them, and to shake that great 
constancy which they showed for their religion. They 
sentenced them to death, imprisoned them, threatened 
them with the gallows, and employed all the pernicious 
arts of torment and vexation that a persecuting spirit 
could contrive to shake or surprise the frailty of man ; 
dragged them into their churches, forced them upon 
their knees to adore the Host and their images, let 
loose the fury of the soldiery upon them, and encou- 
raged them to torment them. In the midst of this 
barbarous usage they would sometimes pretend to show 
a glimpse of pity, and endeavour to allure them by 
promises of the imperial favour and protection, offering 
thefn preferments, upon condition they would change 
their religion. At length finding them proof against 
all their arts, they stigmatised several and sold them to 
the Spanish galleys."^ The cry of the Hungarian 

* Rycaut's History of the Turks, p. 20. It is strange to iSnd 
this author, notwithstanding his full knowledge of the cruelties 
Hungary suffered, and of the fact that the redresses promised by 
the emperor were not meant to be carried into effect, still talking 
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Protestants awoke even the most indifferent monarchs 
of Europe ; while some who were sold at Naples for 
galley-slaves, recovered their liberty by means of the 
Dutch admiral John de Haen.^ 

Assisted by Apafi (or Aba£), prince of Transyl- 
vania, the Protestants rose in arms, and soon found an 
earnest and devoted leader in Emeric Tokoli (1676). 

Besides military talents, Tokoli was noted for his 
liberality and true attachment to the Protestant faith, 
as well as for his rhetorical powers, and his accom- 
plishments as a linguist. No sooner was he chosen 
commander-in-chief, than he justified the hopes that 
had been formed of him. With a small but deter- 
mined army, TokoU drove the imperialists from Upper 
Hungary, and soon after appeared before the gates of 
Presbm'g. Leopold, suspecting the secret negotiations 
of Louis XIV. with the malcontents, and unable to 
oppose Tokoli, resolved upon summoning the diet. 
The diet accordingly met at Presburg in the year 
1681 ; but in consequence of a plague which broke 
out in that city, it was transferred to Oedenburg, a 
fown called in Hungarian Sopron. The emperor 
proved very liberal ; the office of viceroy was declared 
abolished, and a palatine was nominated in Paul 
Esterhazy ; the emperor confirming at the same time 
all the conditions on which he had been elected. The 
more considerate of the national party, however, were 
not carried away by this appearance of liberality, but 
were determined to fight out the battle. Disappointed 

of Leopold, as a pious and gracious monarch, and seem to be much 
shocked at the alliance of the Hungarian Protestants with the 
Turks. Rycaut, however, has never enjoyed any reputation for 
profound insight. 

^ See Appendix and Historia DipL, p. 68. 
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by the king of France, who after the treaty of Nime- 
guen forgot the promises which his ambassador, the 
Marquis of Bethoun had made to the Hungarian Pro- 
testants, Tokoli applied to the Porte, with whom he 
concluded, in 1683, a treaty embracing the following 
conditions : — 1. Tokoli to be acknowledged prince of 
Hungary, the right of election reverting to the nation 
after his death ; 2. The sultan to leave intact all the 
ancient liberties of Hungary, and defend them with 
all his forces ; 3. To conclude no peace without their 
knowledge, and to restore them all the places occupied 
by his troops; 4. The Hungarians to enjoy liberty of 
commerce through all the Turkish dominions, and 
their ambassadors to receive the same honours accorded 
to those of the crowned monarchs of Europe; 5. The 
annual sum to be paid to the Porte never to exceed 
40,000 ducats. A more advantageous treaty could 
scarcely have been imagined, especially when it is 
taken into consideration that single extortions of the 
Austrian generals had equalled the sum promised to 
the sultan. Leopold, however, knew how to raise a 
cry against a treaty with the so-called foe of Christen- 
dom; a cry which was re- echoed by the pope, and taken 
up after him by the Hungarian bishops, who hurled 
their anathemas against Tokoli as an ally of the infi- 
dels, and thus succeeded in alienating a part of his 
Catholic warriors. 

A Turkish army under the command of the grand- 
vizier, Cara Mustapha, soon marched into Hungary ; 
the sultan himself, Mohammed IV., accompanying the 
force as far as Belgrade, returning thence to his harem. 
The vizier, after crossing the Save, led his army to the 
fortress of Essek, and there awaited Tokoli, who soon 
arrived. In his presence the vizier called a council of 
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war, in order to decide whetUer it would be more ad- 
visable to march right on to Vienna, or first to driv^ 
the Austrians from the places they occupied in Hun- 
gary. Tokoli being called upon to give his opinion, 
delivered his sentiments as follows,^ — " To those who 
engage in great undertakings, most invincible vizier, 
three things are absolutely necessary for the execution 
of their designs — money, men, and, above all, pru- 
dence, the directress of our actions. With the first 
the soldiers are to be encouraged, and foreigners bribed; 
with the second the enemy is to be routed and all ob- 
stacles removed ; and by the last, the too great ardour 
incident to heroic minds is to be moderated. There 
are two expeditions proposed to the Ottoman soldiery, 
both equally glorious, but not equally practicable and 
advantageous to the empire, viz., the siege of Vienna 
and the conquest of the whole of Hungary. My ob- 
jection to the fonner may generally seem absurd, but 
not to those who thoroughly understand the situation 
of European affairs, much less to the wise council be- 
fore whom I deliver my sentiments. Vienna is too 
remote ; before reaching it, you must pass through the 
enemy's country, in many places defended with garri- 
soned castles. If by the bravery of the garrison of 
Vienna the siege shall be prolonged, the Ottoman 

^ In this speech tlie reader may see the perplexity in which 
Tokoli found himself at this juncture. His dissuading the pashas 
from marching upon Vienna might have easily exposed him to 
suspicions clandestinely spread by the Austrians, which might 
have cost him his life. His task, therefore, was to prove the dis- 
advantages of a siege of Vienna, and at the same time to open 
to the pashas prospects of other plunder and trophies. This 
speech will be found a masterly specimen of argumentation, 
couched in language admirably fitted to tell upon the vizier and 
his pashas. 
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empire will be exposed to greater danger than any 
since the taking of Constantinople. The provisions 
for such an army cannot be brought at once, and con- 
sequently will be intercepted by the enemy ; the army 
will thus be reduced to extremities, and either perish 
with hunger, or be obliged to abandon the siege with 
loss and dishonour. But if your arms should succeed 
in taking Vienna, unless you shall think proper to 
abandon it, it appears to me that your empire will be 
involved in a more dangerous war, for that city is 
reckoned the bulwark of Christendom, and the Chris- 
tian faith would be thought entirely ruined, if Vienna 
remained in your hands. To rescue it, all the princes 
professing Christianity will forget their private quarrels 
and unite against you. The king of France is your 
ally, but not so far as to suffer the Christian reUgion 
to be extirpated. He permits the emperor of Germany 
to be pressed, but with no other view than to enlarge 
his own dominions. He is very far from desiring to 
have you in his neighbourhood. The German princes 
frequently refuse the emperor their aid, lest he should 
receive too great an accession of power ; but, if threat- 
ened in their own dominions, they will all unite their 
forces in their defence, and if much distressed, they 
will even submit to the king of France, and declare 
him emperor. And if that king unites his army with 
the Germans, I am afraid he will be more formidable 
than you imagine. If you consider these hints, most 
invincible vizier, you will clearly perceive the danger 
of this expedition, and will turn your thoughts to ano- 
ther scene of action, in which Ottoman valoiu: may 
exert itself with less hazard. That scene is Hungary, 
a large and fertile kingdom, which, after frequently 
repelling your arms, and, what no other province has 
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done, obstructing for two ages your victories, now 
wiUingly submits to your laws, and earnestly sues for 
your assistance. The greater part of this kingdom 
follows my banner ; the rest, subject to the tyranny of 
the German emperor, waits only for an opportunity to 
show how weary it is of his yoke."' Tokoli then goes 
on to hold out the most encouraging prospects to the 
parties, picturing to them how easy it would be to take, 
in a single campaign, Germany and the rest of Europe, 
if the Austrians were once expelled from Hungary. 
The oratory of Tokoli was, however, unsuccessftd. 
The ambitious vizier had conceived the design of es- 
tablishing a new western empire for himself, and re- 
solved to sacrifice the interests of his master to his 
personal ambition. He accordingly led his army on 
to the gates of Vienna. 

It would be superfluous here to narrate the events 
of this long siege (1683). The negligence with which 
the operations were carried on, enabled the emperor to 
avail himself of the arms of the Poles. Sobieski, the 
valiant king of Poland, assisted by the prince of Lotho- 
ringia, drove the Turkish host, as is well known, from 
the walls of the Austrian capital, and pursued their 
routed masses into the heart of Hungary. The impe- 
rialists, in pursuing the enemy, soon reduced Gran, a 
town near Pesth, which had been held by the Turks 
for more than a hundred and fifty years. The king of 
Poland, unwilling to fight longer in Hungary, took 
his way home. Charles of Lothoringia, after having 
assumed the chief command, displayed his military 

* See Cantemir's History of the Ottoman Empire^ Part ii., 
p. 300. This author asserts, on the authority of Ibrahim 
pasha and others, that Tokoli decidedly opposed the siege of 
Vienna. 
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skill by the capture of Neuhausel and other towns in 
the year 1684. The success of the campaigns of these 
two years were, however, far from turning the scale in 
favour of Leopold. Buda, the centre of Hungary, as 
well as large portions in Lower Hungary and the 
southern districts, were still in the possession of the 
Turks, who maintained themselves also in Transyl- 
vania. TokoH, ever confident of his cause, had at his 
command almost all the population of Transylvania, as 
well as the people living along the Theiss, most of them 
Protestants. 

The court of Vienna seemed at first resolved to relieve 
itself of the Hungarian leader ; and steps were taken to 
persuade the Seraskier Seitan, of Tokoli's hostile 
feelings towards the Porte. The Austrian general, 
Caraffa, soon succeeded, with the aid of presents, in 
convincing the Seraskier of Tokoli's guilt. Under some 
pretext he was invited by the Seraskier to Gross Var- 
dein, where he was seized and sent prisoner to Con- 
stantinople. But no sooner were the raptures over 
which had been caused at the court of Vienna by the 
success of this intrigue, than Tokoli justified himself 
before the sultan, who soon gave him his liberty, and 
caused the corrupt Seraskier to be strangled. 

The Austrians, commanded by general Schultz, 
meanwhile gained new advantages by the reduction 
of the towns of Kashau and Eperies, places which 
formed the central quarters of the Protestants. Hav- 
ing returned to Hungary, Tokoli, though finding a 
large part of his combatants fighting under the banner 
of Erdody, Ban of Croatia, and other magnates in con- 
cert with the Austrian generals, again raised the na- 
tional standard. In his manifesto, in which the sorrow- 
ful state of the country was depicted, Tokoli spoke 
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thus in reference to the imperial promises and his 
alliance with the Turks : " The emperor, I hear, offers 
you amnesties ! Beware of promises, which will never 
be fiilfilled, and which, if you accepted, would be equir 
valent to acknowledging yourselves guilty. Are you 
not aware whence all the miseries that have befallen 
our country originated ? Do you not know that all 
the plagues of our religious dissensions have come fix)m 
the Austrian princes ? Or have you already forgotten, 
that Ferdinand I. promised to Solyman one dollar for 
the head of every Hungarian ? We are accused of 
having implored the assistance of the infidels. That is 
true ; but we have done no act to which history does 
not fiimish many parallels. From the Scriptures 
we learn, that the people of God united repeatedly 
their arms with those of idolatrous princes. In more 
modem times, both the branches of the House of 
Hapsburg, the Spanish and Austrian, have entered 
into different alliances with infidels; while not long 
ago the Poles availed themselves of the Tartars in their 
wars with the Swedes and Muscovites." In conclu- 
sion, Tokoli points out his vast estates in Poland, where, 
as he intimated, he could live at perfect ease, distant 
from all the hardships and miseries of war, if it were 
not for the tears of his countrymen, which induce him 
to attempt their deliverance by force of arms. 

Charles of Lothoringia now prepared for the siege 
of the Hungarian capital Buda. The Turks sustained 
a heavy cannonade for two months. But their ex- 
pectations of receiving succour being disappointed, in 
consequence of the interception of the letters which 
the pasha of Buda had sent to the other Turkish gene- 
rals in Hungary, they were at last expelled from this 
lofty stronghold, which they had kept for 145 years 
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(1686). The reduction of Buda was soon followed 
by other victories of the imperialists; while Tokoli 
was now roaming with his small body of troops rather 
as a fugitive than a leader. Distracted by internal 
dissensions, and intimidated by the i^ecent reverses, the 
sultan began to wish for peace. This, however, was 
chiefly obstructed by the emperor's insisting on the 
extradition of Tokoli, a demand which the sultan Mo- 
hammed firmly refused to comply with. 

Under these auspices was the year 1687 ushered 
in, — a year more tragic than any in the dark pages of 
the Hungarian annals. Prostrate already and withered 
up, with the life-blood arrested in her veins, Hungary 
was now to feel a long series of less noisy but more 
revolting slaughter, perpetrated by a band of foreign 
hangmen, who, parading from place to place in the 
name of the august emperor and defender of Chris- 
tendom, strewed the streets with the bleeding heads 
of both Protestants and Catholics. The mainspring 
of these massacres was General Caraffa, who pretended 
to have reached the bottom of a conspiracy having its 
roots in the times of Ferdinand I., a detection which 
the court of Vienna was glad to take for granted. 
Carafla, invested with full power, erected his first 
tribunal at Debreczin, a district entirely Protestant, 
and no longer in the hands of the Turks. Some in- 
formation, elicited fi:om two sutlers' wives, sufficed to 
that military chief-judge as a pretext for seizing the 
most respectable inhabitants of the neighbouring dis- 
trict, to be put to indiscriminate torture and death, and 
to have their property confiscated. Having gloated 
his eyes on the blood of the victims of this district, 
Caraffa transferred his tribunal to Eperies, a town in 
Upper Hungary. A large scaffolding was accordingly 
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erected in the centre of this place ; and this mock- 
court, consisting of low-bred foreigners, soon began its 
sentences. A common prostitute, of the name of Eliza, 
acted as prosecutor, witness, and judge ; and the sen- 
tences thus passed fiimished to thirty hangmen, for 
the most part Spaniards, work for six months. Among 
the first victims were the members of the town council, 
as Zimmerman, Kaucher, Ketzer, Baranay, who were 
soon followed by others. Premiums were awarded for the 
invention of new tortures, which consisted in wheeling, 
quartering, flaying, and the compression of the head 
with an iron hoop, so as to make the eyes burst out. 
It was a sad time for Hungary, this year of 1687, and 
down to the present day do the Hungarians shrink at 
the remembrances of the butcheries of Eperies. It is 
true the emperor now and then granted pardon to the 
accused, though that generally happened after the 
victims had been already executed.^ The Court of 

* " The only congress between the Hungarian malcontents and 
the emperor (says the author of the Siecle de Lous XI V. in his 
hasty annals of Europe) is a scaffold; it was erected in the market- 
place of Uperiesy in the month of March 1687, and kept standing 
to the end of the year. K some of the contemporary historians 
are to be believed, the executioners were weary of sacrificing the 
victims which were, without much distinction, delivered up to 
them. Antiquity cannot match a massacre so long and so terrible ; 
there have been equal severities, but none of such continuance. 
Humanity does not shudder at the numbers that fall in battle ; 
it is common, they die sword in hand, and are revenged ; but for 
nine long months, that people should see their countrymen 
dragged, as it were, legally to open butchery, must be shocking 
to human nature, and so barbarous a sight as to fill the soul with 
horror. That which is more terrible for the people (adds the 
same historian) is, that these cruelties sometimes succeed ; and 
the success of them encourages tyrants to use men like wild 
beasts." 
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Vienna, following the policy observed in regard to 
Haynau in the year 1849^ pretended to condemn the 
deeds of Caraffa, and to remove him from his post, 
though he was soon afterwards favoured with a mar- 
shal's baton. The people were paralyzed with horror. 
Abafi II., prince of Transylvania, was in the hands of 
the emperor, the Turks were intimidated, and many 
among the most influential aristocrats were fighting 
under the Austrian standard. Desolation and despair 
seemed to be the only elements of society ; though a 
single act of female patriotism and bravery showed that 
there were yet true hearts in the Magyar land. 

The consort of Tokoli, by name Helen, and widow 
of Kakoczy her first husband, surrounded as she was 
in the small fortress of Munkacs, despised the threats 
of the Austrian besiegers, boldly refusing to surrender 
the last place held by the patriotic army. Even To- 
koli, flying from place to place, and unassisted by the 
Turks, felt encouraged by the example of his vnfe. 
The national flag, waving on the ramparts of Munkacs, 
looked, amid the endless desolation, to the eye of the 
wanderer like a palm-tree in the wilderness. 

Caraffa was still pronouncing his sentences, when 
Leopold summoned some of the nobles to Vienna vrith 
the view of informing them of his determination to 
render Hungary a hereditary kingdom. The palatine, 
Paul Esterhazy, in hopes of receiving the title of 
prince of Germany, and Paul Szecheny, hopeful of 
soon obtaining a bishopric, readily agreed with the 
emperor. In the sheerest wantonness, Leopold sum- 
moned a diet, at which he informed the States of his 
intention. It may easily be imagined, that under such 
circumstances, the emperor did not meet with much 
opposition, and that the representatives assembled at 
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Presburg (1687), acknowledged the hereditary right 
of both the male branches of his house to the Hunga- 
rian crown. Joseph I., the eldest son of Leopold, 
was accordingly crowned king of Hungary, not how- 
ever until he had taken oath to preserve inviolate all 
the laws of the country, with the sole exception of the 
31st article of the Golden Bull, by which, as is known, 
the nobles were empowered to take arms against their 
king, should his government be at variance with the 
spirit of the Hungarian charter. The abrogation of 
this much boasted article was deeply lamented by the 
States convened. But a still greater misfortune awaited 
them ; for they were too soon to experience that the 
royal sanction accorded to the other chapters of the 
code was but an idle promise. Indeed, it is surprising 
to find the Hungarian legislators so deeply regret the 
abrogation of the 31st article, and not see that what 
they deplored was perhaps one of the most flimsy and 
ill-conceived among the essential provisions of the Hun- 
garian Corpus Juris, Discontent or oppression will 
make a people rise without a previously granted permis- 
sion ; while the written law can, on the other hand, 
never ensure success to those who rise in arms. Crom- 
well shattered the cavaliers without the permission of 
Magna Charta ; while the same dynasty, which that 
Protector overthrew, was seen, just at the time Joseph 
began his reign in Hungary, to be precipitated from 
its throne a second time, in spite of written charters. 

Tokoli, ever hopeful and unbroken, tried to awaken 
and inspire the bleeding people by a new proclama- 
tion, and did his best to urge them to a last effort, which 
he had reason to think would be seconded by the new 
sultan, Solyman H. : "Hungarians! my enemies spread 
the report of my death ; but I tell you, that I am yet 
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breathing the breath of life, and ready to defend your 
liberties. Fear makes you rally round the standard of 
the Austrian emperor ; but you know too well these 
princes to trust their promises, and are fully aware 
what happened in connection with the so-called recent 
election. The present crisis constrains you to dissimu- 
late ; but knowing your hearts, as well as I do my own, 
I am fully aware that you feel a horror at what you 
are doing, and that you cannot but hate those who 
forge your chains, while the offices they hold require 
of them to do you good. 

" What shame to see Count Esterhazy haggle for 
the title of prince of Germany, as if that of a palatine 
of Hungary were not superior I Is this the reward of 
all his treasons? Oh! that a man, honoured with my 
alliance, 1 should thus dishonour me and my nation. 
As for me, I had rather see my estates in the hands 
of my enemies than buy honours at such a price. 
Although, perhaps, destined by God to be unhappy, no 
one can compel me to become guilty ; and rather than 
betray you, I would betray myself. It is well known 
to you that the sword I drew was on your behalf, and 
that the exertions I have made have been for you. 
For you have I passed through numerous perils ; for 
you have I suflFered chains, and for you have I run the 
risk of perishing by poison. But preferring a glorious 
death to an ignominious life, I am ready to expose my- 
self to new dangers, and, if need be, to perish for your 
sake. 

" Hungarians, it is not yet time to despair. You 
know that a mighty empire is ready to protect us, 
which, in spite of recent reverses, is yet powerful 

^ The sister of T5koli was married to an Esterhazy. 
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enough, an empire which, even if stripped of all its 
Eoropean possessions, will still have at its command 
two other parts of the globe. Do not believe that a 
single stroke will suffice to lay prostrate the empire of 
the East. Your enemies, who daily repeat that to you, 
well know the falsity of what they utter, and therefore 
do they spare the last drop of your blood. 

" Have you forgotten all the massacres of your ene- 
mies? Is there any among you who can boast of 
having lost neither a parent, a brother or a kinsman 
during the massacres of Caraffa I Are you not aware 
that, to his cruelty, this general added rapacity, and 
that widows and orphans were, by his command, strip- 
ped naked ? You know all that ; and are not ignorant 
that, even since the feigned orders for mitigation, and 
a stricter rule for judicial proceedings arrived from 
Vienna, that man caused more than two hundred of 
your countrymen to perish. Ah ! you know well what 
that fiend was wont to say to the poor victims when 
they asked for time to prepare themselves for death, 
^ You wiU have time for that after the execution of the 
sentence.' 

" How long will you suffer, ye brave Hungarians, 
your enemies to triumph over your innocence ? If 
destined to perish, die with arms in your hands, and 
not under the axe of the headsman. The power of 
your enemy is not so great as you imagine ; you have 
only to will, and you are free. Did you not see how 
long I defied them, and where would we now have 
been, had all of you rallied round my standard ? Oh ! 
do not wait tiU you are still weaker, and entirely ripe 
for the yoke, so long kept in preparation for you. 
Solyman, the new sultan, reaches you his hand. The 
name he bears was once the terror of Europe ; and, 
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though we put no faith m Turkish prophecies, I can- 
not help telling you that the Turks believe in a pre- 
diction which says, that, after many troubles and mis- 
fortunes, the Turkish empire, at a moment of deep 
despair, will be regenerated by a prince of the name of 
Solyman. Kally, therefore, round me, and let us try 
to verify that saying for our own welfare. The Turks 
and we assisted each other for many years — why for- 
sake now a path that bids fair to lead us on to free- 
dom ? What do you expect from the Austrians, who 
are your enemies ? Look at the prince of Transyl- 
vania stripped of his dignity, in spite of his treaties 
with the emperor. And how often were the pledges 
violated which were made to yourselves ? Nay, rather, 
do you know of a single pledge that has been redeemed? 
You have too often experienced that treaties, promises, 
and amnesties were nought but snares to catch you. 
Now, I pray you, reflect well upon the state you are 
in. Remember that, as for me, I could make my peace 
at any time ; but, thanks to God, I never forget my 
duty to my fatherland. It cannot be that you did not 
hear, as well as I, the voice of thousands of innocent 
victims crying for vengeance ; and, believe me, your 
delay will prove fatal to yourselves, and serve to em- 
bolden your enemies." ^ 

After the publication of this manifesto, as heartfelt 
as the agonizing cry of the victims of Eperies, Tokoli, 
assisted by a body of Turks, commenced his operations 
in Transylvania, and gained two signal victories over 
general Heister and the prince of Hanover — a turn of 
fortune which was the more encouraging, as a war had 
just broken out between France and the German em- 

^ See Histoire d'Emeric Comte de Tekeli, etc. Cologne, 1693. 
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peror. But by a strange fatality, always thwarting 
the success of Hungary, whenever it came into close 
contact with the conflicting interests of the rest of 
Europe, these very prospects tended only to accelerate 
its subjugation. Strange to say, the prostration of 
Hungary, as wUi be seen, was mainly caused by the 
event which established civil and religious liberty on 
the banks of the Thames. William of Orange, who 
had brought with him to the English throne his per- 
sonal animosity to the king of France, marked the 
commencement of his reign by the formation of a 
Protestant alliance, supporting and consolidating the 
power of a dynasty with which European Protestantisha 
fought a battle of life and death for nearly a century. 
It was undoubtedly natural to find England inclined 
to make war upon Louis XIV., and try to humble him ; 
but, to see two Protestant countries pledging them- 
selves to increase the influence and extend the terri- 
tories^ of a Catholic power, already commanding re- 
spect, was at best a most short-sighted and equivocal 
policy. But its disastrous effects were peculiarly felt 
in Hungary. 

Assured of the assistance offered by the maritime 



1 By the separate article of the treaty concluded at Vienna, 
1689, hetween Jieopold and the two maritime powers, the latter 
bound themselves to assist the emperor's heirs in the acquisition 
of the German empire and the crown of Spain. It may also here 
be observed, that in the declaration of war made against the 
king of France, the allies of the empire mention, among other 
reasons, the French king's persecution of the Protestants, and 
stigmatize Louis as the enemy of Christendom. A fine stroke 
of diplomacy, truly ! especially if we remember that, at this very 
time, the emperor caused the Hungarian Protestants to perish 
on the block, or flee before his axe to the wDds of Asia. 
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powers, Leopold took small account of the ravages of 
the French on the Rhine, and retained the hulk of his 
army in Hungary.^ The elector of Bavaria and Louis 
of Baden led the imperial troops to new victories; 
while the interests of the Porte suflTered considerahlj 
from the short reigns of Solyman II., and his successor 
Achmed II. In the year 1695, Mustapha 11., a man 
of warlike temper, ascended the throne. He was soon 
obliged, however, to abandon his ambitious schemes, 
in consequence of the peace of Ryswick, concluded be- 
tween the king of France and the emperor in 1697. 
Pressed by Peter the Great, who rendered himself 
master of Azoph, and aroused by the progress of the 
imperialists, who had already overrun Servia and Wal- 
lachia, the sultan drew strength from despair, and 
determined to collect a new army, and to carry the 
war with renewed vigour into the very heart of Hun- 
gary. Previous to his departure from Constantinople, 
Mustapha sent an order to Tokoli to follow his camp. 
This eminent warrior, overwhelmed by the calamities 
which were fast gathering round his family as well as 
his native land, and now succumbing to bodily in- 



^ '< The emperor was 80 intent on the establishment of his abso- 
lute power in Hungary, that, to secure his end, he exposed the 
empire doubly to desolation and ruin. He left the frontiers 
almost quite defenceless on the side of the Rhine, against the in- 
roads and ravages of France ; and by showing no mercy to the 
Hungarians, nor keeping any faith with them, he forced that 
miserable people into alliances with the Turks, who invaded the 
empire and besieged Vienna. Even this event had no effect upon 
him. Tekeli and the malcontents made such demands as none 
but a tyrant could refuse, the preservation of their ancient privi- 
leges, liberty of conscience, the convocation of a free diet or par- 
liament, and others of less importance. All was in vain." — 
Bolinghroke's Letters, p. 247. 
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firmities, was then encamped near the warm springs 
of Brossa, a place where some of his patriotic succes- 
sors, unfortunate like himself, fonnd then* final rest- 
ing-place in the year 1849. Gladly following the sul- 
tan's orders, Tokoli accompanied him to Bel^ade. 

In the council of war the Hungarian veteran ad- 
vised to march first to Transylvania, then occupied by 
a small detachment of Austrians, and thence to begin 
offensive operations. But, impatient of delay, the sultan 
determined to march straight on along the Theiss upon 
Zenta, a place soon rendered famous by the battle to 
which it gave name. Mustapha immediately gave 
orders for the speedy construction of a bridge over 
the river, which was effected in four hours. The nar- 
rowness of this hasty structure allowed only four men 
to pass arbreast. A few batteries and a portion of the 
troops reached in this way the opposite bank, but the 
bulk of the army, with the sultan, remained behind.^ 
The Turks were thus soon to meet with one of the 
greatest captains of the age, prince Eugene of Savoy, 
while the vizier Tarabolus AJi pasha, deadly enemy 
to the sultan, was completely indifferent to the issue 
of the day. Elmas pasha, however, one of Mustapha's 
most devoted friends, after having passed the Theiss, 
soon learned the approach of the enemy, which he 
immediately communicated to his master. The sultan 
gave orders to retreat, which, however the vizier kept 
secret, being, as is said, resolved rather to die on the 
battle field, however ingloriously, than afterwards perish 
by the cord. No sooner were the Turks encamped and 



* The transportation of the whole army and artillery to the 
opposite side is said to have occupied at least forty-eight hours. — 
SalalMgtfMH|foir6 de V Empire OUoman^ vol. iii., p. 21. 
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surrounded by entrenchments suddenly thrown up, than 
Eugene began to display his battalions. Thrice did 
the Austrians force their way into the entrenchments 
of the janizaries, and thrice were they forced to fall 
back ; while Mustapha, with the bulk of his host on 
the opposite shore, was prevented by the imperial bat^ 
teries from coming to the assistance of his countrymen. 
All at once Eugene caused the main body of his army 
to advance. The first onset was sufficient to break the 
centre of the Turks, who after a sanguinary conflict of 
three hours' duration, were driven from all their posi- 
tions. Precipitating themselves headlong on the bridge, 
in hopes of gaining the opposite shore, the heavy pres- 
sure soon broke down the loose wooden passage ; and 
while one part perished in the waves, the rest were cut 
to pieces on the shore. Seized with fear, Mustapha 
quickly folded his tents, first flying to Belgrade and 
thence retiring to Adrianople. This defeat made the 
Porte inclined to listen to the overtures of peace, long 
before made by the English ambassadors; and the 
negociations were accordingly initiated on the part of 
the sultan by Mauro-Cordato, dragoman to the Porte. 
Carlowitz, a small town in the county of Szerem near 
Petervardein, was named as the place for the negocia- 
tions, which commenced about the end of the year 1698, 
and ended on the 26th January 1699. Before enter- 
ing on the work, " in the name of the most holy and 
undivided Trinity," the diplomatists continued for two 
months to quarrel among themselves for the honour of 
the presidential chair. And the noble eflbrts for re- 
storing peace and happiness would in all probability 
have been frustrated had not the subtilty of the 
Greek dragoman interfered to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. To meet this embarrassment Mauro-Cordato 
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caused a large building, provided on all sides with 
doorsy to be erected in the midst of the town, care 
being likewise taken to place in the deliberation hall 
not a square but a round table. The signal having 
been given, the plenipotentiaries rushed in all at once 
from all sides, each of them taking his seat with the 
satisfaction of thinking himself president.^ 

The main articles of this peace, twenty in number, 
are as follows : — let. Transylvania shall remain in pos- 
session of the emperor. 2d. The district round the 
fortress of Temesvar shall remain in the hands of the 
Turks, its boundaries to extend from the river Maros 
to the Theiss, and from the hither bank of the Theiss 
to the Danube. 3d. The use of the two first-named 
rivers shall be common to the subjects of both empires. 
Ath. The province called Batshka, lying between the 
Theiss and Danube, shall belong to the emperor, while 
the part towards Belgrade shall be subject to the Porte; 
further, Bosnia, along the river Una, shall remain in 
statu quoy and commissioners shall be nominated to fix 
the respective boundaries in Croatia, bth, (This article 
forms the 8th point in the original treaty.) All hostile 
incursions and devastations shall be severely punished. 
It shall also be imlawful (9th article in the original 
treaty) to give any asylum or support to wicked men, 
rebels or malefactors ; but both parties shall be bound 
to bring such men, and all thieves and robbers, whom 

* The names of the English and Dutch ambassadors were 
Paget and Collier. Cantemir {History of the Ottomans, p. 384) 
represents these two ambassadors as prudent men and perfectly 
understanding the way of obtaining anything from the Turks. 
The pashas are said to have been very fond of the good wines of 
the latter diplomatist, which made them divulge the greatest 
the vizier's court. 
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they shaU apprehend in their dominions, to condign 
punishment, although they happen to be the subjects 
of the other party : further, the governors of the frontiers, 
who shall refuse to apprehend and punish such men, 
shall be deprived of their offices, and visited with the 
punishment due to the delinquents : finally, it shall 
also be forbidden to either party to entertain such 
robbers or kidnappers ; and whereas (lOth^ original 
article) many Hungarians and Transylvanians with- 
drew from their subjection to his imperial majesty into 
the dominions of the sublime Ottoman empire, and 
who cannot be passed over in the present treaty, it is 
stipulated that they may continue to live in that country; 
but the places to be fixed for their habitation shall be 
very far from the frontiers ; and as they are hereafter 
to be reckoned among the subjects of the Porte, they 
shall never be permitted to withdraw from her sway ; 
and if they offer to return to their country, they are 
to be declared malefactors, and therefore receive no 
shelter or support from the Germans ; but, on the 
contrary, be surrendered to the Turkish governors of 
the frontiers. Some other points of this treaty referred 
to the guarantee of the free exercise of the Boman 
Catholic religion in the Turkish dominions, to the 
security of the monks, as well as to the prisoners of war. 
It will be seen that this treaty sealed the fate of the 
patriotic Tokoli. " Ce roi titulaire," says Salaberry,^ 

^ It was in virtue of the 9th and 10th articles, repeated in sub- 
sequent treaties, that Francis Joseph demanded from the Porte 
the extradition of the Hungarian refugees at the end of the late 
war, and in which he found sufficient ground for meddling with 
the Montenegro affair, a matter which, as is known, was shortly 
after brought before the British parliament. 

' Histoire de I'Empire Ottoman, vol. iu., p. 30. 

K 
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de la Hongrie disparut de la scene oii il avait joufe un 
role si briUiant si mel^ d^sperance et de revers, Le 
jour on la paix fut sign6e k Carlowitz devint le dernier 
de la carri^re politique qii il avait foumie avec eclat 
pendant trente ann^es; il eut la permission de se retirer 
sur le territoire Ottoman de I'aveu tacite de toutes les 
puissances, Le trone que le sultan lui avait promis 
se changea en un asile obscur ou il finit ses jours. De- 
tromp6 de la grandeur dont il navait connu que la per- 
spective lUusoire, ce noble jouet de la fortune mourat 
abreuve de regrets amers. Mais les sultan, pour avoir 
ace^ler^ par des sacrifices les termes d'une guerre des- 
astreuse, ne doit pas etre accuse d'avoir abandonn^ les 
Hongrois qui s'etaient fies k ses promesses. H ac- 
ceuillit avec, hospitality et grandeur les mecontens qui 
voulurent suivre Tekeli ; qutorze cents families s'eta- 
blirent sur le territoire Ottoman sous la protection de 
Mustapha ; it leur fit distribuer des terres a cultiver, 
leur accorda le libre exercise de leur religion, et les ex- 
empta de tout contribution pendant dix ann^es."^ Like 
many a great actor of the seventeenth century, Tokoli 
has been handed down to posterity as an ambitious 
hypocrite, and a reckless disturber of the peace of 
Europe. Instead of finding his name amongst the 
illustrious ranks of the staunch defenders of right and 
liberty, we meet with Tokoli chiefly in the annals of 
Turkish history, and characterised as an ally of the 
infidels for the destruction of European civilisation. 
But a modem and unprejudiced historian would find 
it difficult to meet with a leader more pure in heart 

^ Some historians in calling Tokoli titular king of Hungary 
undoubtedly laboured under a mistake. His title imprinted on 
the coin struck by him was, Emericus Comes Tekeli Princeps ac 
paHum Regni Hungariae Dominus, 
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and more unselfish in purpose than he. Much intense 
patriotic feeling must have been in the breast of a man 
who, amid the. loud hypocritical clamour raised by 
monarchs and popes, hoisted the national flag at a time 
when he saw nothing but demoHshed towns and smoul- 
dering villages, while the whole population of his 
country lay prostrate beneath the extortions and cruel- 
ties of innumerable foreign mercenaries. As a far 
sighted politician, Tokoli felt convinced that, having 
once vanquished the Austrians, Hungary would have 
an easy game with the Turks, whose ferocity and power 
were gradually decHning ever since the decease of 
the great Solyman, and who had now, in addition to 
repeated internal commotions, to contend against the 
new rising power of the north. The most censurable 
point in Tokoli's career is the failure of his endeavour, 
if it may be so said ; but it must not be forgotten, 
that there was no actor in modem times who was be- 
set with greater difficulties, and who was thwarted by 
more unexpected casualties. In resuming the field, 
after the catholic league had enabled Leopold to drive 
the Turks from the walls of Vienna into the interior of 
Hui^gary, TokoU confided in the arms of his country- 
men, and not in the diplomatic promises of the king of 
France. Nor can he reasonably be blamed for not 
having foreseen a Protestant coalition in behalf of the 
hereditary foe of the Reformation. A severe moralist 
might find enough to blame in the policy of the two 
maritime powers, and particularly with reference to 
the peace of Carlowitz, concluded solely under their 
auspices ; but a heavier blame must attach indivi- 
dually to the person of the prince of Orange, then oc- 
cupyuig the British throne, who ought not to have for- 
gotten that it was to the agonising cry of a Russell and 
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a Sidney that he owed his own elevation. Instead of 
becoming the head of a free people, Tokoli now reposed 
his dusty brow under the cypresses of exile, dwelling 
first at Constantinople, then in his country-seat in 
Nicomedia, and living long enough to hear the echo of 
the clash of arms of his unfortunate countrymen, who, 
after a short pause, again felt strength enough to rise 
for the assertion of their rights. As was the case, very 
recently in the year 1849, many a report was also then 
clandestinely spread as to the poverty in which Tokoli 
and his followers lived, and the sufferings they sus- 
tained at the hands of the Turks. The whole, however, 
as related by Cantemir, who speaks as eye-witness, 
seems to dwindle down to a few plaintive words, uttered 
by the exiled leader, a thing very natural in such a 
condition.^ 

^ Cantemir, in his History of the Ottomans, p. 295, in softly 
alluding to the provisions of the peace of Carlowitz, says of To- 
koli, '^ he was sent away by the sultan to Nicomedia, where he 
was presented with a coimtry-house, and being very much af- 
flicted with the gout he died soon after in that place. He or- 
dered himself to be buried in the suburbs of Pera, without the 
Greeks^ church-yard, where the Christian ambassadors and their 
domestics are usually buried. Whilst I was at Constantinople I 
frequently used to converse with him, and have often heard him 
say. What can we do, my brother ? It has pleased God to make 
us subject to a master, who, by his actions, does very well answer 
his shield, that is the crescent. I have found their false prophet 
mistaken in almost every point ; yet in this, I believe, he spoke 
with a prophetic spirit when he gave his followers a crescent for 
their arms ; for that very well denotes their inconstancy." 




CHAPTER V. 

JOSEPH I. — FRANCIS RAKOCZY — NEW WAE — MEDIA- 
TION OF ENGLAND AND HOLLAND — PEACE OF 
SZUTHMAR — ( 1699-1711. ) 

The peace of Carlowitz, which disposed of the Hun- 
garian territory, without the will or knowledge of the 
Hungarian States, in utter contempt of repeatedly 
confirmed laws, was in itself a deep source of new dis- 
content, — ^which was considerably increased by the 
general policy continuedly pursued by the Court of 
Vienna. Even after the coronation of Joseph I., a 
prince who, if left to himself, might have perhaps fol- 
lowed a less provoking line of conduct, Leopold, the 
real master of Hungary, did not relinquish his designs 
of entirely demolishing its institutions. Now the op- 
portunity for so doing seemed most favourable; the 
most prominent of the national party being either be- 
headed or in exile, while the high clergy were ready 
to second any measure of the government, provided 
they were allowed full scope in their persecutions of 
the Protestants. 

The most willing instrument of the emperor was 
the primate KollonicS; the descendant of a family 
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which, along with the LichtensteinSy was arbitrarily 
raised by Rudolph II. to the peerage of the Hungarian 
realm, and which constituted a special point in the 
grievances preferred by the Bocakay-party against that 
emperor. This ecclesiastic, more fit for the sword than 
the gospel, and aided in his efforts by Paul Esterhazy 
the palatine, also a tool of the council of Vienna, took 
upon him as primate, and chancellor of Hungary, to 
explain, as follows, the wishes of the emperor to the 
Hungarian States : — " His imperial majesty could not 
better show us his paternal love, than by the resolution 
to treat Hungary like Austria and the rest of his he- 
reditary dominions. The reforms Hungary needs are 
very numerous, let us therefore abandon our ancient 
laws (leges consuetudince) and accept of the new laws 
which able men are preparing for us. It is intended, 
and with right, that the nobles should renounce their 
exorbitant privileges, and begin to bear the burdens of 
the State. But let them remember that they will have 
the prospect of being honoured with many titles com- 
mon in the rest of the empire." In concluding, his 
eminence dwelt on the inconvenience of continually 
voting new taxes and subsidies, and strongly recom- 
mended the advantage of a fixed tax (contribuiio con- 
tinud) ; expressing, moreover, his hopes, that the States 
would be happy to bear the third part of the total 
expenses of the Austrian empire. These manifesta- 
tions would in themselves have been sufficient to rouse 
the spirit of the nobles ; though the persecutions newly 
•commenced against the Protestants were the imme- 
diate causes of fresh, bloody, and protracted conflicts. 
In the assembly of the Hungarian bishops, held at 
Vienna, they all pledged themselves to use all the 
means in their power for the so-called conversion of 
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the Protestants, each of them vowing not to suffer a 
single heretic in their dioceses. Pursuant to this de- 
cision, the primate Kollonics issued epistles to the 
Spiritual and Temporal Lords, strongly admonishing 
them to begin with energy the work proposed. His 
example was soon followed by several other dignitaries* 
and especially the bishop of Five Churches (Sopron), 
who caused the Protestant ministers to be thrown into 
prison, their churches and schools to be wrested from 
their hands, confiscating besides the properties of the 
lay Protestants. The palatine Paul Esterhazy, one of 
the largest landed proprietors, soon imitated the ex- 
ample set, depopulating many of his villages by the 
persecution and expulsion of his Protestant serfs.^ In 
short, the Protestants in particular had all the foreign 
armies quartered upon them, and were in addition 
subjected to the heaviest taxes ; while the privileged 
districts, inhabited by the Cumans and Jasiges (oppida 
Haidonicalia)^ were most flagrantly given in pledge 
to the Teutonic order of Germany. The better to 
ensure the general subjection of the country, large 
levies were made and sent out of the country ; w^hile 
some of the fortresses, from an apprehension of their 
being eventually surprised by the disaffected, were 
razed to the ground. The rapacity of the foreign 
commissioners, in the meantime, however, was also 
deeply felt by the Catholics, who saw many of their 
schools and public buildings converted into bureaux of 
different purposes. But though the despair which 
seized on the whole population, (many of whom, in 
order to escape the cruel extortions, left their homes 

' See Literse Prineipis Pauli Esterhasi, in Historia Diploma^ 
tica, p. 148. 
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to flee to Turkey), was of a kind which precluded the 
probabiKty of a rise, yet only a single spark was wanted 
to throw Hungary into a blaze. And scarcely had 
three years passed since the peace of Carlowitz was 
signed, when Leopold, just embarking in the wa^ of 
the Spanish succession, saw the Hungarians suddenly 
rise up as one man in arms. This emperor, however, 
as is well-known, Hved only to see the commencement 
of these two wars. 

The head and soul of this new struggle in Hungary 
was Francis Rakoczy H., the son of Helen Zriny, 
by her first husband, after the death of whom she 
became the wife of Tokoli. Having surrendered the 
fortress of Munkacs in 1687, this heroine and her 
two children, Julia and Francis^ were carried to Vienna. 
By the arbitrary orders of the emperor, the young 
boy was sent to Prague, and entrusted to the tuition 
of the Jesuits. After five years of his Jesuitical edu- 
cation, the young prince got the imperial permission 
to make a journey into Germany, where he married 
the princess Hesse of Rheinfels. Having returned to 
Vienna, Rakoczy procured a second permission to re- 
pair to his country seat of Saros, in Upper Hungary, 
1701. After a short stay on his estate, he was all at 
once surprised in his castle by a detachment of Aus- 
trian soldiers, and carried prisoner to Vienna. Ar- 
raigned before a foreign tribunal, on the plea of having 
engaged in a plot, Rakoczy protested against this il- 
legal procedure, appealing to the laws of his country, 
by which no Hungarian nobleman could legally be 
tried before a foreign court. The Austrian judges, 
however, continued their proceedings, based on the 
evidence of an Austrian officer named Longueval, 
whom Rakoczy favoured with his friendship when on 
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his estate, and who substantiated his evidence by the 
proffer of letters said to have been written by the young 
prince himself. Thus Rakoczy spent six months in the 
prison of Neustadt, whence he succeeded in making 
his escape, through the compassion of an officer named 
Lehman, who, sending away the prison-guard on some 
pretext, enabled the young prince to escape in the 
guise of a common soldier. Rakoczy first made his 
way to Hungary, and thence to Poland. No sooner 
had he arrived in that country than he met with the 
friendship and protection of the French ambassador 
the Marquis of Heron, having, to his great surprise, 
soon afterwards encountered his old fnend the Count 
Berzseny, who likewise left his home to escape the 
vengeance of the Austrians. As a descendant of brave 
ancestors, both by his father's and his mother's side, 
Rakoczy soon formed the design of attempting the 
liberation of his country, already in a state of intense 
agitation. This prince, scarcely thirty years of age, 
made up his mind to approach the frontier of his 
country, at the head of but a few himdred undis- 
ciplined, ill-equipped men. The report of his march 
speedily spread into the interior of the country, Ra- 
koczy, meanwhile, advancing up to the vicinity of the 
fortress of Munkacs, then garrisoned by the Austrians. 
No sooner had he quartered his men than he expounded 
the reasons and objects of his enterprise in a procla- 
mation which was issued in June 1703. Omitting 
here that part which specifies the fundamental laws of 
Hungary and their respective violations by the em- 
peror, on repeated occasions, this document runs as 
follows : — " The old and half-healed wounds of the 
illustrious Hungarian nation are again ripped up, and 
loudly call for a remedy. But to preserve the body 
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from falling a prey to an old consuming gangrene, the 
knife must be applied to it. A few who are ignorant 
of the continual efforts of the House of Austria to de- 
stroy the liberties of Hungary will attribute our rise 
to a natural feeling of restlessness, and a propensity for 
troubles. But the world knows too well what the Hun- 
garians formerly fought for, when Bocksay, Bethlen, 
our own ancestors, and Tokoli, took arms. Ah ! it is 
painful to see a nation, which in former times de- 
fended Christendom against innumerable enemies, 
robbed of all its ancient privileges, forced to surrender 
its right of election, and to be incorporated into another 
empire. The Aulic Council grasps violently all our 
internal administration, the native nobles are excluded 
from all offices and dignities, and Hungary is disposed 
of by treaties of peace without the consent or know- 
ledge of the nation. The cries of orphans and widows, 
bereaved by the government of Vienna, fill the air, 
and the best of the patriots are reduced to beggary ; 
all these revolting acts being done under the pretext 
of chastising the Turks. Oh ! that the people should 
now suffer more from a Christian monarch than they 
ever did from the Mussulman ! It is notorious that 
the extortions of the council of Vienna precipitated 
our population into unheard of calamities, that some 
sought refuge in suicide, some, to meet the rapacity of 
the foreign officials, did either sell their children to the 
Turks, or hire out their own wives, while many were 
happy to find reftige in Turkey. 

" Who does not know that the days of the rule of the 
Crescent are now looked back upon as moments of 
happiness ? and who is not aware, from the accounts 
lately made public, that the sums, extorted by the 
Austrians in a single year, exceeded the tribute the 
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Turks used to receive for half a century? Or are 
you ignorant by whose machinations all our religious 
troubles were caused ? Have you forgotten that it is 
the old policy of Austria to persecute religion in de- 
fiance of all law, as it did in Bohemia ? Let me tell 
you, that, by dividing the river, one makes several 
small and innocent streamlets ; and that, in like manner, 
the easiest way to subjugate a nation is to have it first 
broken up into small impotent parts, be it by religious 
or other quarrels. The Aulic Coimcil has absorbed all 
our institutions, nothing is left, not even our national 
assembly. It is revolting to think that the bloody 
theatre of Eperies, that example of the religious tole- 
rance of the Austrian rulers, was to pave the way for 
the hereditary succession of that House. Not satiated 
with that blood, she thirsted for more. Not long ago 
they took hold of me, a descendant of free princes, 
whom they attempted' to convict by false distorted evi- 
dence, before an illegal tribunal. Like Daniel of old, 
rescued by the grace of God from the muzzle of hun- 
gry lions, I was marvellously delivered from my prison 
by that same power, and which afterwards led me to 
tlie port of safety. Believe me, the divine clemency 
which brought me into the interior of our country, will 
not suffer the Austrians to tread down our rights any 
longer. Let the Hungarian arms be displayed in the 
sight of the Christian world ; let that world balance in 
the scale of justice the wrongs we have to reckon with 
the Austrian princes, and let it try to assist and favour 
a nation which stands up in the defence of its wounded 
liberties." 

Rakoczy's proclamation, as may be imagined, spread 
like an electric spark throughout the whole country, 
hundreds hastening to his banner. Leopold, though 
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backed in his war against France by the united pro- 
vinces and by England, which followed the same policy 
under Queen Anne that had been commenced by her 
predecessor, proved quite alive to the importance of 
the appearance of the Hungarian leader. In fact, none 
of the parties engaged in the war of succession could, 
up to that date, boast of any decisive advantage. While 
the Duke of Vendome compelled Prince Eugene to 
raise the siege of Mantua, the allied armies reduced in 
the Netherlands, Liege and Venloo ; and no sooner 
had the English admiral Brooke defeated the French 
in the port of Vigo, than Villars and Tallard beat the 
Austrians at Breisach and Landau. The emperor, 
therefore, attempted to amuse Rakoczy with negocia- 
tions, a scheme in which he availed himself of Paul 
Szecheny, archbishop of Kolocsa. In one of the letters 
addressed to the archbishop, the emperor expresses his 
regrets at the outrages committed by his servants, mani- 
festing his deep sorrow to see the country launched 
into a new war. His eminence is accordingly asked 
to employ all means, public and secret, in order to ac- 
quire some influence with his majestjfs beloved subjects 
now in arms. Rakoczy, it appears, well perceived 
the true nature of the addresses made by KoUonics, 
though he found it best to listen with an air of con- 
fidence to his suggestions, and to suffer his presence 
in the camp. This policy on the part of Rakoczy was 
quite natural, as his success at that time was much de- 
pendent upon the fulfilment of the offiers made to him 
by the Marquis of Bonac, the French ambassador in 
Sweden. According to an agreement made between the 
Hungarian prince and that ambassador, Rakoczy was to 
be aided by France with arms, money, and officers, and 
the elector of Bavaria raised to the Hungarian throne. 
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With a body already numbering several thousand 
troops, increased by some squadrons sent from the 
palatine of Kiov, the prince continued advancing as 
far as and beyond the Theiss. The Cumans and Jasiges 
now rose in masses, and followed the national leader 
on his march toward the Danube ; and scarcely had a 
single year elapsed since the national standard had 
been raised, when Rakoczy saw himself master of the 
greatest part of Hungary. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted, that his rapid and triumphant march was not 
the result of a peculiar military genius, or of extraor- 
dinary feats of valour. The bulk of the Austrian 
army was drawn to Italy and the Bhine; and the 
generals, Montecuculi and Nigrelli, who were left be- 
hind, to watch over the peace in Hungary, had only 
inconsiderable forces at their disposal. In the first 
years of the war, indeed, the circumstances of these 
generals were so far favourable, that they were en- 
abled, on any given occasion, to draw assistance 
from, and, if hardly pressed, to fall back upon the 
fortresses. But the tremendous shout of the nation 
was soon sufficient to strike terror into the hearts 
of the isolated garrisons, who, at the very approach of 
the national army, opened their gates. Having at last 
taken a lesson from late experiences, almost all those 
magnates who, not long ago, had fought against Tokoli, 
now gave their support to Rakoczy; his prominent 
officers being Berzeny Ocskay, and Alexander Karoly. 
The last officer was formerly attached to the interest 
of the emperor, but no sooner had Rakoczy made his 
appearance, than Karoly became one of the chief sup- 
porters of the national cause. Karol/s progress in 
the southern provinces of Hungary, where the Scla- 
vonic population, called Rascians, rose in arms for the 
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emperor, and awoke the military colony in Nicomedia, 
formed by the followers of Tokoli. These veteran 
soldiers soon left their second home, and entered Hun- 
gary to join Karoly, under whose banner they soon 
penetrated into the heart of Austria. In marching 
upon Vienna, Karoly acted in concert with the opera- 
tions of the Gallo-Bavarian armies, which were like- 
wise to attack the Austrian capital. These simul- 
taneous movements were, however, disconcerted in 
consequence of the interception of some despatches. 
It was at this juncture that a circumstance occurred, 
which not a little served to slacken the progress of the 
Hungarian arms. Lord Stepney, British ambas- 
sador at the court of Vienna, offered his mediation 
to the Hungarian Confederates, who met in the town 
of Gyongyos, in 1704. In reply to the ambassa- 
dors of England and the United Provinces, Rakoczy 
expressed his satisfaction at the mediation of two 
countries which had shed so much blood for the de- 
fence of their liberties, and which, he hoped, would 
heartily wish Hungary to enjoy like happiness. The 
Confederates, who solemnly acknowledged Rakoczy as 
their head, decided upon the following articles to be 
proposed for the conclusion of a peace with the empe- 
ror : — I. That the king should, according to the laws 
of the country, reside in Hungary. II. That the 
diets should henceforth invariably meet every three 
years. III. That the Hungarian courts of justice and 
administration should be restored to their indepen- 
dence. IV. That the rights and privileges of the 
Protestants should remain inviolate. V. That all the 
illegal taxes, especially that on salt, should be abo- 
lished ; further, that no public offices should be given 
to foreigners, and that the illegal sentence passed upon 
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Rakoczy should be declared null and void. While 
these deliberations were going on, the fortune of war 
began to turn in favour of the emperor on the Rhine. 
The English government, having decided to enter as 
principals in that war, the Duke of Marlborough soon 
joined Prince Eugene with an Anglo-Hessian army ; 
and the first fruit of the British commander's opera- 
tions was the victory of Hochstadt, gained against 
Tallard and Marsin. The council of Vienna now took 
a bolder stand in regard to Hungary, as was exhibited 
in the answer made by the Austrian minister Kaunitz 
to the demands of the Hungarians. This was, how- 
ever, far from diminishing the courage of Rakoczy, 
though he was much impeded by the intrigues both of 
his immediate friends and of the court of Vienna.^ On 
the other hand, the Hungarian leader gained additional 
importance from his being elected prince of Transyl- 
vania, and flattered himself at the same time with the 
hope of aid from Charles XH. the hero-king of Sweden. 
Assisted by fresh troops, suddenly withdrawn from the 
banks of the Rhine, the Austrian general Heister, who 
operated against the main body of Rakoczy, assumed 
a more threatening position, though it led to no deci- 
sive engagements. In the meantime the British go- 
vernment renewed its offers of mediation. Lord Step- 

^ Okulicsnay, one of the confederates, and as a Lutheran en- 
joying much credit among the Protestants, was by that time 
o^ained over by Leopold. ' In order to damage the influence of 
Rakoczy, he tried to make the Protestants believe that they had 
more to expect from the emperor, as an ally of Protestant powers, 
than from Louis XIV., who was assisted by the see of Rome. 
In the meantime the court of Vienna spread a report of Rakoczy 's 
hatred to the Catholics, in order to alienate the King of France 
from his cause. Both these intrigues, and especially the latttr, 
soon produced the desired effect. 
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ney being joined by Lord Snnderland, while the Dutch 
were represented by Bruynincx and Baron Rechtem. 
Amid these preparations Leopold died, and many of 
the Hungarians began to look with more confidence to 
Joseph, who was Imown to be a more liberal prince 
than his father. 

Li the plenipotentiary letter given to the ambas- 
sadors, Queen Anne speaks thus : " As the flourishing 
kingdom of Hungary has long been torn by intestine 
wars, and as those inglorious bloody dissensions trouble 
the tranquillity of the neighbouring states, we, who de- 
plore the fate of this country, feel obliged to try every 
means in our power to restore the Hungarians to their 
ancient place, and to make them partake of the cle- 
mency of his imperial majesty. The particular friend- 
ship we bear to the emperor, as well as the singular 
circumstances in question, bade us undertake this task 
with a feeling of sincere affection ; and our benevolence 
toward the warlike Hungarian nation, which was 
through many centuries the bulwark of Christendom 
against the Turks, does no less oblige us to do all in 
our power to make them share the fruits of his imperial 
majesty's favour. The welfare of Europe demands that 
these civil passions be turned against the common 
enemy for the glory of the august house of Austria ; 
and requires that the noble Hungarian blood, now shed 
in an inglorious way, be rather spilt for its legitimate 
monarch and country, and to extinguish in the French 
king his lust for universal monarchy (in extinguendam 
regis Galliae universaliter regnandi libidenum). We 
know too well the imperial clemency, and the long 
wars of the Hungarians, to doubt their readiness in 
agreeing to a peace proposed by a power which has at 
heart the interest of the house of Austria, and at the 
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same time wishes well to the Hungarians. By these 
presents we beg his imperial majesty to grant condi- 
tions of peace to his subjects, and exhort the Hunga- 
rians to lay down their arms as soon as these conditions 
have been offered. As such negotiations require able 
men, we trust much in the activity, prudence and 
fidelity of our much beloved cousin. Lord Charles 
Sunderland, whom we hereby invest with full powers 
to join our noble and faithful ambassador, George 
Stipney, accredited to the court of his imperial ma- 
jesty, empowering both of them to treat with the em- 
peror and his Hungarian subjects, and we do promise 
to ratify whatever the said ambassadors, either con- 
jointly or singly will agree to. To give more force and 
truth to our good offices we sign this present with our 
hand, and seal it with our own seal." (Windsor Castle, 
June 15, 1705.) 

The Hungarian Confederates, who were tolerably 
well acquainted with what happened in England in 
the preceding age, felt offended at the expressions 
used by her Britannic Majesty, and expressed their 
distrust in the mediation of a power which spoke of 
inglorious stmggles and imperial clemencies to a people 
which rose for law and justice ; being, besides, dissa- 
tisfied with the vagueness of the terms of the despatch, 
and the total absence of anything like a promise of a 
guarantee. Rakoczy, therefore, informed his lordship 
to look for new credentials, if desirous of being listened 
to by the Hungarian Confederates. The English am- 
bassador thereupon found no difficulty in producing 
another credential, couched in flattering and quite other 
terms. The rude and plain Magyar mind, however, 
perceived the diplomatic craft, observing that this last 
despatch was of an earlier date than that which was 
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first presented.' While the British government re- 
doubled its efforts to mediate peace between Hungary 
and Austria, the Hungarian Confederates met at 
Szecsen (September 1705), and promulgated the fol- 
lowing articles in reference to the reorganisation of 
Hungary : — Rakoczy, as chief of the state, was to go- 
vern the country in concert with twenty-five senators 
of the nobles and barons of the country ; the financial 
department being confided to a special board. 2d. 
Each country was to keep two deputies at the court of 
Rakoczy, in order to watch over their respective in- 
terests. Sd. Rakoczy and his senate were authorised 
to conclude peace with the mediating maritime powers. 
ith. It was determined to establish concord and friend- 
ship between the three religious confessions. The 
confederates, as well as the prince, took an oath strictly 
to observe the points agreed upon, never to relax in 
the endeavour to secure the liberties of the country, 
pledging, at the same time, their descendants to re- 
main true to the national compact. 

The mediating ambassadors, who first met at 
Schemitz, now assembled at Tirnau, continuing their 
deliberations till July 1706. That the main object of 
these good offices was to slacken the activity of Rakoczy, 
and gradually to detach him from the French alliance, 
is scarcely necessary to prove ; but it soon appeared 
that what Austria chiefly aimed at was to gain armis- 

1 In the said plenipotentiary letter of Queen Anne, dated 
27th December 1705, and presented to the Hungarian confede- 
rates in April 1706, Her Britannic Majesty expresses herself in 
quite a different manner, making no mention of subjects, wanting 
imperial clemencies, and inglorious struggles ; herein the Hunga- 
rians are spoken of as a nation once mighty and brave, and now 
fighting for their rights. 
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tices, the grant of which was firmly refused as soon it be- 
came more advantageous for the Hungarians. 

But before proceeding to the recommencement of 
hostilities, now rendered inevitable by the haughty 
bearing of the emperor, it will be particularly interest- 
ing here to cite the three following letters which throw 
too much liglit on the main question to be omitted, the 
more especially as they are referred to in none of the 
received histories of Hungary : — 

" Yesterday," says an English traveller, " I returned 
from Hungary with the plenipotentiaries of England 
and Holland, having continued in that country for very- 
near nine months together. I have had time to make 
some remarks on the customs of the Hungarians, and 
their inclinations in relation to the peace, for which 
their Excellencies have taken so much pains to no 
purpose, which I shall impart to you another time. I 
must content myself to tell you at present that the 
Hungarians are in general grave and reserved, which is 
the reason that people mistake them at first, and take 
for rudeness and want of good manners what is the 
effect of their cautiousness and jealousies. I was my- 
self mistaken as well as others ; but my long continu- 
ance amongst them, has convinced me that their no- 
bility have as much politeness as any of their neigh- 
bours, and that they are free and easy whenever they 
think they may be so without any danger or prejudice 
to their interest. I was never better entertained in my 
life, and I think none of the retinue of the ministers of 
England and Holland can complain of any incivilities 
on the part of this people. The Jesuits are very 
powerful at Tirnau, and have many learned men in 
their society, who are free and very communicative. 
They have taken a world of pains to search after the 
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original and antiquity of the Hungarian nation, and 
have ready for the press a great volume of remarks on 
the same, with a world of inscriptions, medals and 
other monuments, which will not only give us a better 
account of that country than any book extant, but will 
also illustrate several obscure things in the Roman 
history, and especially in relation to the expeditions of 
that people towards the Danube. I don't question 
but you have had an account from time to time of 
the negotiations which were set on foot by the media- 
tion of England and Holland, but how the same came 
to break oftj I shall tell you another time. I was once 
in hopes that the peace would be soon concluded, and 
I thought the victory of Ramillies would have con- 
tributed to the pacification of these troubles ; but I 
was mistaken ; and, if I am rightly informed, that great 
and unexpected victory has had a contrary effect. The 
Jesuits have certainly the best intelligence that any 
one can get in Hungary, and they have all along told 
me that these negotiations would come to nothing at 
all ; and they had such grounds for their assurance, 
that notwithstanding they knew that their banishment 
out of Hungary was one of the chief articles insisted 
upon by the malcontents, I could not discover the least 
uneasiness in them on that point. The truce expiring 
this day the troops of both parties are actually in mo- 
tion to renew their hostilities, and you may expect to 
hear of the most bloody war that ever was, which I 
am afraid will be still more cruel than a war between 
the Christians and the Turks. I pity the troops that are 
to be concerned in this quarrel ; for as the Hungarians 
expect no mercy from the Germans, they are not likely 
to give any quarter to such who shall fall into their 
hands. The generals have not been idle during the 
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suspension of arms, — they have exercised their troops, 
and seem resolved to fight it out to the last man, since, 
as they say, they have nothing to expect but fetters 
and chains, if they are overcome by the imperialists. 
Their commanders have exasperated the people to that 
degree that they will rather consent to put themselves 
under the protection of the Turks than submit to the 
imperialists, unless their grievances are redressed. It is 
good fortune for the emperor that the Grand Signior 
is not of a turbulent spirit, or else that the condition 
of his affairs does not permit him to hearken to the 
proposals that are mad^ unto him on the part of the 
Hungarians ; for otherwise I should look upon Hun- 
gary to be in great danger of being dismembered from 
the hereditary dominions. The horse of the Hunga- 
rians look very well, and their generals seem confident 
that they shall be able to cope with the German ca- 
valry ; but they seem not to expect the same firmness 
and resolution from their infantry till they are used to 
arms and fighting a year longer. Time will shew 
whether their opinion be well grounded ; but I must 
tell you, that they will be attacked with more vigour 
than ever, and that their best generals come very short 
of Count Staremberg in experience and capacity. 

" Having mentioned," thus continues the annalist, 
" the Hungarian letters to the Queen of Great Britain 
and the States-general, that to the States you may take 
as follows ; but what maxim our statesmen go upon, 
that the other to the queen, as well as many the like pieces, 
which I should think would much redound to the glory of 
the nation, are not made public, I do not understand. 

" High and Mighty Lords, — The generous senti- 
ments which have prompted your High Mightinesses 
to endeavour to procure a happy peace for the Hun- 
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garian nation having wrought in us a just acknow-* 
ledgment, I joyfully embrace this occasion grateftilly 
to render your High Mightinesses my own most humble 
thanks, and with them those of the confederated estates, 
of whom I am the leader and the chief. It is certain 
that the sole aim which I and the Hungarian nation 
proposed to ourselves, namely, to recover our just and 
reasonable liberty, founded on the laws of the kingdom, 
by taking arms against those who had long sought to 
oppress us under the yoke of arbitrary power, could 
never be more powerfully seconded than by the medi- 
ation of your High Mightinesses and of Her Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain ; because no government in 
the world betjter knows the value of liberty than your 
High Mightinesses, who have at all times made use of 
the force God has put into your hands to maintain it. 

" W^e flattered ourselves with the pleasing hopes, 
that a lasting peace would be the issue of that media- 
tion, having to do with a prince who, as for his own 
person, was not the author of our past calamities, who 
has given us no less frequent assurances of his affection 
than of his sincere desire of peace, and who has so 
great obligations to your High Mightinesses and Her 
Majesty the Queen of Great Britain, that we had 
ground to believe he could refuse you nothing. 

" These considerations had so thoroughly rooted out 
of our hearts all distrust, and produced in us so perfect 
a disposition to facilitate the negotiation of peace, under 
an auspicious mediation, which we esteemed our great- 
est happiness, that we thought it impossible the treaty 
should not be carried on to a happier issue. 

" But I find myself constrained to acquaint your 
Mightinesses, with too real grief, that hardly had we 
begun to treat when we perceived that the adverse 
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party pretended rather to prescribe us hard laws than 
agree with us on conditions that might be deemed 
equitable on both sides. For his Imperial Majesty 
having returned an answer to our propositions, in 
which he referred almost all the essential points to a 
Diet, we had no time allowed us to make a reply ; but 
as if the peace was to be founded on our despair, not 
in our confidence in the emperor and our willing com- 
pliance, the imperial court has forced us to betake our- 
selves again to arms, refusing to grant the least pro- 
longation of the armistice beyond the 24th of July, 
nothwithstanding all the instances made to them to that 
purpose by the ministers of your High Mightinesses and 
of the Queen of Great Britain, whose endeavours we 
cannot sufficiently commend, and of whose equity we 
are so fiiUy persuaded that we dare trust the faithful re- 
port they will make to your High Mightinesses and Her 
Majesty, will shew that the true causes of the unhappy 
rupture of the treaty were the violent councils of some 
of the emperor's ministers, whose sincerity and maxims 
are thereby become more suspected to us than ever. 

" We think ourselves happy that we can allege the 
just grounds of our complaints to potentates whose vir- 
tues make them deservedly admired by the whole uni- 
verse ; and if our arms have occasioned some diversion 
of those of your High Mightinesses, and of the Queen 
of Great Britain, it is our much harder lot to be ex- 
posed to the fatal effects of the victorious arms of poten- 
tates, whose power and valour we revere as much as 
we prize their mediation, since their conquests increase 
the pride of our enemies, and contribute to our oppres- 
sion, by drawing upon us troops from Bavaria and the 
empire. 

'' But we put our confidence in God, and in the jus- 
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tice of our cause^ which has no other prospect than the 
maintaining of the most sacred laws of the kingdom. 
I cannot, without extreme regret, resolve to have re- 
course to means that will engage me anew to spill the 
blood of my fellow-countrylnen, after having endea- 
voured with so much sincerity, and at the expense 
even of my dignity, to second the generous intentions 
of your High Mightinesses ; though the infractions of 
our laws, the violence done to our persons and liberties, 
the rivers of innocent blood shed, under the reign of 
our late emperor, which have been set forth in all their 
horror in my manifestoes, and the contempt that is still 
had at this very time for our most sincere wishes for 
peace, are a sufficient justification of our arms to all 
those who have any sense of honour and equity. And 
as your High Mightinesses cannot but be touched with 
our misfortune, we beseech you to grant us your power- 
ful assistance, and to interpose more efiectual good 
offices than your former, to procure peace for a nation 
so unjustly distressed, which recommends itself to the 
continuance of your favour, and begs you not to aban- 
don him who is with all due sentiments of respect." 

Now let us hear the English envoy's speech made 
to the emperor on the 1st of August 1 706, immediately 
after his return fix>m Hungary, .a speech which, be- 
sides indicating the compassion of that diplomatist for 
Hungary, will more clearly show what the Viennese 
court meant by availing itself of the English and Dutch 
mediation : — 

" Sire, — We think it our duty to give your imperial 
majesty a succinct account by what means the nego- 
tiation that was committed to us came to have no 
effect. We have, on several occasions, represented to 
the imperial commissioners, and at last to yorn* Ma- 
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jesty yourself, that a prolongation of the armistice was 
absolutely necessary for disposing the Transylvanians 
to recede from their pretensions, and for carrying on 
the negotiations to a happy issue. But your Imperial 
Majesty having been pleased to signify to us that you 
would admit of no expedient in regard to Transylvania, 
but would have the government of that province re- 
main on the same footing it was at the time of the 
peace of Carlowitz, and that without ruining your 
army in Transylvania, and losing the benefit of this 
campaign, your Majesty could by no means consent 
to a prolongation of the armistice ; nothing remained 
for us to do but deliver that double negative to the 
Hungarians, whereupon they declared they were ex- 
tremely sorry to see the negotiations broken off* in that 
manner, when it was in so hopeful a way. We are in 
conscience and honour obliged to tell your Majesty, 
that we never saw so favourable a conjuncture for 
peace as at the time when we were obliged to come to 
that extremity. Eakoczy, for his own part, had con- 
sented that no more mention should be made of him 
with regard to Transylvania, and was going to call a 
diet of the Estates of Hungary at Szechen, having 
actually signed the writs for that purpose, to try whe- 
ther means could be found to dissolve the confederacy 
of the Hungarians with the Transylvanians, and to 
prevail upon the latter, upon certain moderate condi- 
tions, to submit to the regency which y6ur Majesty has 
resolved to establish in their country. So, likewise. 
Count Berzseny has shown extreme concern at this 
rupture, for of late he carried himself in such a manner 
as showed he earnestly wished for peace. Also the 
deputies of the Hungarians, with whom we used to 
treat at Timauy could not refirain from tears, in ex- 
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pressing their deep sorrow to see us part from them re 
infecta. By this recital, which I have the honour to 
make to your Majesty, you will judge that the chiefe 
and the nation were all in the best position that could 
be desired for an agreement. We dare even assure 
your Majesty, that for a short prolongation of the armis- 
tice, and some moderate expedients, your Majesty 
would have had the kingdoms of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania with greater ease and more ample authority 
than ever they were possessed by any of your ances- 
tors. 

" But, Sire, the representatives of your generals and 
ministers have deprived us of the honour of serving 
your Majesty in the happy conclusion of this important 
affair." 1 

At another juncture it is possible that such repre- 
sentations might have produced the desired effect on 
the emperor, but now the victory of Eamillies, gained 
by the Duke of Marlborough, tended only to make 
Joseph I. less tractable. 

Forced to recommence hostilities, Kakoczy's first 
care was to detach a body of his army to penetrate 
into Moravia and Silesia, hoping to rouse the Pro- 
testant inhabitants of these provinces, laid low ever 
since the time of Ferdinand II., and now encouraged 
by the triumphant progress of the Swedish king through 
Saxony. This scheme, however, failed. With the re- 
newal of operations on both parts, the whole of Hun- 
gary, including the remotest parts of Transylvania, 
again felt all the miseries of war ; and while the impe- 
rial generals, Eabutin and Heisler, ravaged the pro- 
vinces of Hungary, Karoly and Bercseny struck terror 

^ A Complete History of Europe, or a View of the Affairs 
thereof Civil and Military, for the year 1706. London, 1707. 
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into the inhabitants of the Austrian dominions, whither 
thej easily penetrated, but without gaining thereby any 
substantial advantage over the enemy. The courage of 
the people soon slackened at the sight of an already 
four years' unavailing struggle, and the final issue of 
which seemed much to depend on the results of the 
great European war. Several circumstances, however, 
induced the Hungarian confederates to assume a bolder 
position, in spite of the undecided results attending 
their military operations. The King of France, to 
excuse his negligence in not fulfilling the stipulations 
entered into with Rakoczy, alleged the present depen- 
dent condition of the Hungarians, who had hitherto 
hesitated publicly to renounce their allegiance to Aus- 
tria, and with whom being still regarded as, in the eyes 
of the world, Austrian subjects, he, so was it intimated, 
was unable to enter into any formal treaty. This was a 
strong diplomatic argument for the confederates for 
deciding upon the dethronization of the Austrian dy- 
nasty, especially as they were besides, at the same 
time, assured of the assistance of Peter the Great, who 
endeavoured to make Rakoczy king of Poland.^ Thus 

^ The advances made by the Czar were, from the very beginning, 
calculated to increase the perplexity of Rakoczy, who placed more 
confidence in his avowed friend, Charles XII. of Sweden, and 
from whom it was evidently the chief purpose of the Czar to es- 
trange him. Rakoczy, in referring (see " Memoires de Prince 
Rakoczy," added to the " Histoire de la Revolution de Hongrie," 
p. 127,) to the consternation the king of Sweden's progress 
through Saxony had caused in Vienna, expresses his opinion that 
the sudden retreat of Charles to Poland was owing to the Swe- 
dish general, Pesser, having been gained by English money. 
Smollet, however, attributes this unexpected change of opera- 
tions of the Swedish king to the flattering letter of Queen Anne, 
accompanied with the still greater flatteries of the Duke of 
Marlborough, who personally handed it to Charles at Leipsic. 
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met the assembly of Onod in 1707, which proclaimed 
the independence of Hungary. It is perhaps needless 
to say that the Hungarians were subsequently forsaken 
both by France and Bussia, and doomed to fight their 
battle single-handed; while, on the other hand, the 
emperor was soon enabled to withdraw a part of the 
Danish auxiliary troops from the Rhine to operate on 
the shores of the Theiss. Taking the field vsdth in- 
creased numbers, the fortune of war decidedly tiuned 
in &vour of the imperialists, in consequence of which 
numerous families, to escape their fury, left their 
abodes to seek shelter in the national camp ; a circum- 
stance which, besides clogging the military movements, 
contributed to discourage the army, and spread gene- 
ral consternation. To all these discouraging events 
and disappointments was soon added the influence of 
the see of Rome, now reconciled to Joseph's interests. 
In the epistles issued by Clement XI., his holiness 
strongly exhorted the Hungarian clergy to abandon 
the cause of the confederates, empowering, besides, the 
archbishop of Gran to excommunicate all who refused 
to pay homage to the emperor. In former times the 
Hungarians laughed at the power of Rome, and scorned 
the fulminations of the pope, but now it was otherwise ; 
the Protestants, as was seen, became reduced to a 
small part of the population, while the spiritual, and 
a few of the temporal lords, urged by bigotry and 
fanaticism, succeeded likewise in intimidating and cor- 
rupting the sound, bold minds of the people at large. 
The sooner to effect an accommodation, regarded now 
by the emperor as a matter of no difficulty, he nomi- 
nated John Palfy chief commander of the Austrian 
forces in Hungary, and invested him with full power 
to treat with the Confederates. Rakoczy was soon per- 
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suaded by General Palfy to state his grievances and 
demands to the emperor, and accordingly assembled 
some of the Confederates at Salank, a village near 
Miinkacs. The prince submitted to the decision of 
those whom he convoked the following question: — 
Whether they thought it better that he should throw him- 
self into the fortress y there to await the issue of the nego- 
tiations^ or go in person to solicit the assistance promised 
hy the Czar"? The Confederates pronounced for the 
latter alternative, and Eakoczy accordingly set out for 
Poland (1710), Before his departure, the chief com- 
mand of the troops was entrusted to Karoly, who, tired 
of Rakoczy's prolonged and useless absence in Poland, 
assembled the nobles at Szathmar, and concluded, in 
1711, a peace known as the Treaty of Szathmar. By 
this treaty the emperor engaged to redress all griev- 
ances, civil and reUgious, promising, besides, amnesty 
to all the adherents of Eakoczy, as well as the restitu- 
tion of many nroperties illegally confiscated. Eakoczy 
protested from Poland against the peace concluded by 
Karoly ; but of what efiect could be the censure and 
remonstrance of a leader who, in the most critical 
emergency, had left the scene of action in quest of 
foreign assistance, which, he might have foreseen, 
would never be accorded. 

Thus ended the first and second periods of the 
Hapsburg rule in Hungary. Nearly two hundred 
years are thus seen to have passed away in rapine and 
slaughter, the blood of the nation flowing in a hun- 
dred different channels, the vine-covered mountains 
standing desolate, and the wide plains strewn with the 
bones of the slain. Under the mask of freeing Europe 
from the Mussulman, Austria brought the mercenaries 
of almost every European people to break down a 
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once mighty race which had proved itself a match for 
the Ottoman power when it was in its fullest vigour. 
Strange crusaders truly were the Belgiosos, Bastas, 
and CarafFas, whom the Hapsburgs sent to Hungary 
under the standard of the Cross ! Europe had been 
willing, up to the days of Rakoczy, to believe that all 
the hosts sent into that country were designed to de- 
stroy the Turks, and the pernicious Hungarians with 
whom they were repeatedly allied. This last war, 
however, as has been seen, was commenced and car- 
ried on for seven years, by a people driven to despair 
by the unceasing tyranny of its Christian rulers, and 
regarded by the Porte with absolute indifference ; and 
still no earnest effort was made by civilized Europe to 
relieve the unfortunate condition of this ill-starved 
race ; an effort, which at this emergency, was as easy 
as it would have been successful, if attempted by the 
maritime powers who professed to mediate. A man 
with the stern earnestness and determination of a 
Tokoli, would have found it no difficult task to save, 
under these rather favourable circumstances, the inde- 
pendence of Hungary. But not so the prince Ra- 
koczy. Though prompted to action by a feeling of 
justice and patriotism, this young prince wanted con- 
sistent energy and faith in the final success of his 
cause, two qualities indispensable in a national leader, 
and the only infallible tests of his real greatness. No 
small praise, however, is due to the memory of Ka- 
koczy, who, though brought up by Jesuits, fought for, 
and proclaimed the religious liberty of the Protestants. 
Refusing to accept the imperial pardon he betook him- 
self to France, and spent the next four years of his 
life in that country. Tired of his stay in France, he 
looked for a last asylum in Turkey, at that time ruled 
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over by Achmet HI. This sultan, it may cursorily 
be remarked, was entirely engrossed in the intrigues 
of the harem, and was not to be roused into action 
either by the favourable opportimity offered to the 
Porte by Charles XII. of Sweden, or by the Hun- 
garian war. In fact, it was during that time that the 
Porte began to decline, and Russia to raise its head 
under Peter the Great, who neglected no effort that 
might secure for himself the sympathies of the Scla- 
vonic tribes living under Turkish rule.^ 

1 Salaberry, vol. iii. p. 78, illustrates most strikingly the 
apathy of the divan, which turned a deaf ear to the admonition 
of the vizier Kinperli and Poniatowski, a Polish nobleman and 
adherent of Charies XII. They accused the Czar of engaging 
the subjects of the Porte, especially the mountaineers, allied to 
the Russian by the community of reUgion, urging upon the 
sultan to take the field. " Les Montenegrins," says the historian, 
*' sur la renommee des succ^s d'une peuplade de leur nation 
contre leurs ennemis communs, avaient envoye, dans le tems de 
la paix de Carlowitz, oJQfrir leur alliance a la Russie. La pre- 
voyance de Pierre I., n'avais pas dedaigne depuis des Montag- 
nards dont la haine et la bravoure pouvaient devenir utiles ; et 
sans avoir de dessein fixe ou de but present, il avait cultive les 
germes de cette amitie profitable. Les presents de Pierre I., 
avaient decore les Eglises des Montenegrins, ses aumones avaient 
ete secourir les pretres grecs jusque dans les celulles du Mont 
Athos. Ainsi des-lors, tons les peuples, les uns de meme origine, 
les autres de meme religion que les Russes, partagaient la bien- 
veillance de leur nom, Tassurance de leur amitie, Tesperance de 
leur protection en Epire, eii Thessalie^ dans la Grece, dans la 
Moree." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHABLES VI. — MAEIA THEEESA — (1711-1780. ) 

After the peace of Szathmar, Hungarian historj 
assumes a quite diflFerent character. The Hungarians 
will no more be seen to rise against their Hapsburg 
monarchs, but on the contrary to save the Austrian 
empire from the bold and ambitious designs of two of 
the most warlike princes of Europe, Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon Buonaparte. It will be seen 
how, in the midst of the stirring spirit of the present 
century, so memorable from its mental activity, and 
the race of giant minds which it had sent forth, Hun- 
gary without producing a single man of note lay in a 
state of deep lethargy ; how the privileged classes, en- 
trenching themselves behind the ramparts of feudalism, 
scorned every idea of progress ; farther, how the na- 
tional feeling and language, vanishing from among 
the higher classes, were guarded and treasured up by 
the oppressed and rude, but incorruptible peasants ; 
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finally, how the first spark of national regeneration 
was kindled in a time of greatest reaction by a few 
dispersed and unknown literati. 

Charles the VI. was crowned king of Hungary 
under the name of Charles the Third. Immediately 
after the death of his brother Joseph (1711) he left 
Spain to receive the imperial unction at Frankfort. 
Hence he proceeded first to Austria, and then to Pres- 
burg to appear at the diet of 1712. Previous to his 
coronation, Charles swore to observe all the ancient 
laws and privileges of the country, with the exception 
of the 31st article of the Golden Bull, pledging him- 
self, further, to incorporate into the mother country all 
the provinces regained from the Turks, and acknow- 
ledging the right of the Hungarian States freely to 
elect their king after the extinction of the male line of 
the House of Austria. In consequence of an epidemic 
disease, the diet was soon dissolved, but met again in 
1714. The most important enactments of this assem- 
bly were, the reorganization of the Courts of Chancery 
and Administration ; the renewal of the privileges of 
the towns retaken from the Turks ; the election of a 
palatine in the person of John Palfy, and the assur- 
ance of redeeming the districts of the Cumans and 
Jasiges from the knights of the Teutonic order. Of 
no less importance was the nomination of commis- 
sioners ordered to inquire into the state of properties 
(commissiones neo-acquisiticae), which had passed into 
new and illegal hands during the long wars. 

In the same year Charles concluded the peace of 
Radstadt with the king of France, beginning, however, 
a new war against the Porte, then bent on wresting 
Morea from the Republic of Venice. The Court of 
Vienna used all possible means to persuade the Vene- 

M 
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tian Republic resolutely to resist the aggressions of the 
Turks, while Eugene began to concentrate his troops 
in Hungary on the banks of the Danube. The sultan 
Achmet III., anticipating the design of the imperial 
general, marched his army across the Save, and, as 
will be seen, to his own destruction. After a small 
success gained by Palfy, Eugfene routed the Turks at 
Petervardein, and captured besides nearly all their 
artillery. Profiting by the general consternation of 
the Turks, Eugene sent Palfy and the prince of Wur- 
temberg to lay seige to the fortress of Teraesvar, which 
commands the whole Banat, and which was surrendered 
by the Turks after a heavy seige. By these repeated 
disasters the Mussulmans lost all confidence in the 
success of their arms ; and in the year 1717 they 
opened the gates of Belgrade to the imperial army. 
The present campaign paved the way for the peace of 
Passarowitz, a little town in Servia, a peace concluded 
between the Port and the Emperor in 1718. In virtue 
of the provisions of this treaty, the Porte abandoned 
the Banat, the fortress of Belgrade, and a part of 
Bosnia, on the hither side of the Unna, promising be- 
sides the free navigation of the Danube to the people 
of the Austrian empire. 

These last victories, gained over the Turks, with the 
loss of much Hungarian blood, were far from inducing 
the Emperor to a strict observance of the last acts of 
the diet. Instead of being incorporated into the king- 
dom, the parts reconquered from the Turks were 
divided into seventeen districts, colonized without the 
concurrence of the Hungarian States, and directly 
governed by the court of Vienna. More flagrant, 
however, were the oppressions exercised on the pro- 
testants. Protestant orphans were in many instances 
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put by force under Catholic guardians ; Catholic priests 
forced their way to the death-bed of protestants, while 
the formula of the oath required of those who entered 
on public offices, excluded the protestant from partici- 
pation in public affairs. Printing offices belonging to 
protestants were closed, the use of their books inter- 
dicted, while a bigotted censorship was instituted at 
Presburg to take cognisance of all publications. In 
short, the Catholic bishops forced the protestants to 
submit family disputes to the decision of their tri- 
bunals ; while all those towns that were reconquered 
from the Turks, and where protestantism spread with- 
out any restraint, were bereft of hundreds of their 
churches, and were besides obliged to build Catholic 
sanctuaries and schools.^ 

In the meantime, Charles VI., who had no male 
offspring, was endeavouring to secure to the female 
branch of the Hapsburg House the succession to the 
Huncrarian throne. With this view he convoked the 
diet in 1722. The archbishop Csaky, the staunchest 
supporter of the emperor^s interest, was not negligent 
in proving the good results to be expected from the 
proposed change in the succession. The States soon 
made up their mind, and conferred the right of suc- 
cession to the crown of St Stephen, even on the female 
descendants of the Hapsburg dynasty. This compact 
is known by the name of the Pragmatic Sanction. 

In the meantime new discontents arose in Hungary, 
caused partly by the rapacity of the foreign troops, 
and partly by the restrictions laid on the exportation of 

^ Lampe, Hist. Ecdes. Hungar., pages 519 and 541, describes 
the proceedings of the GommissioQ of Pesth, instituted bj the 
king to investigate the grieyance of the protestants in 1721. 
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Hungarian raw produce, the only important branch of 
interchange with foreign countries. The diet of 1728 
loudly remonstrated against those proceedings, and 
such a line of policy ; but it was soon dissolved by the 
king amidst the general discontent of the country. 
A few years later Charles embarked in a new war 
with the Porte, instigated to it by Anne, Empress of 
Russia. But this war, which was carried on for three 
years, and again cost Hungary much money and blood, 
brought only shame on the court of Vienna, and con- 
tributed to reduce the territory of the Hungarian king- 
dom. The disastrous issue of this w'ar, due in good 
part to the orders and counter-orders of the Viennese 
council, was mainly caused by the cowardice of gene- 
ral Neuperg, who surrendered Belgrade to the Turks. 
By the treaty concluded in 1739, known by the name 
of that fortress, Austria abandoned Servia to the Porte, 
a part of Bosnia, in addition to the above-mentioned 
stronghold, in the victorious defence of which so much 
Hungarian blood had been shed before the Hapsburg 
rule began in Hungary. Soon after the conclusion of 
this peace Charles died. His reign of nearly eighteen 
years, though more peaceful and less arbitrary than 
that of his predecessors, was still far from producing 
any change, for the better, either in the physical or 
mental state of the population. The idle pageantry of 
the Viennese court was the means of attaching to the 
emperor many of the Hungarian magnates, who were 
ready to surrender their independence for the pleasure 
of mingling with his hundreds of chamberlains and 
stewards, and forgot the interests of their country 
amidst the gorgeous processions of the knights of the 
Golden Fleece, and the other idle fetes in which this 
emperor so much delighted. Nor was there a visible 
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change in the state of the spiritual lords. Their fa- 
natic zeal, though somewhat softened, was continually 
on the alert ; and, while they hurled their falmina- 
tions against the heretics, they little scrupled to drive 
their serfs on Sundays and holidays to their usual 
labour. 

No sooner did Maria-Theresa hasten from Florence 
to Vienna to attend the death-bed of her father, than 
she received the homage of the Austrian State (1740). 
Having notified to the states of Hungary her accession 
to the throne, the young empress received expressions 
of undivided allegiance from all the counties of the 
Hungarian kingdom. She accordingly issued writs 
for the meeting of the Diet, accompanied with assur- 
ances of her earnest desire to heal the wounds and 
fulfil the wishes of the nation. The embarrassments 
of the Austrian princess, at the beginning of her reign, 
are too well-known to need here particular recapitula- 
tion. Threatened by her immediate neighbours, Fre- 
derick, king of Prussia, and Charles Albert, elector of 
Bavaria, she had no less to fear France, which, then 
ruled by Cardinal Fleury, was ready to fan the flame 
against the house of Austria. In short, almost aU the 
princes of Europe were either actively or passively 
arrayed against her ; and even the maritime powers, 
forgetting the Pragmatic Sanction, which they had 
ratified, looked silently at the dangers gathering over 
the head of this resolute and beautiful queen. 

In the midst of aU these evil forebodings, Maria- 
Theresa bore a son, on the 13th of March 1741, a month 
before the diet assembled at Presburg. The Hunga^ 
rian states commenced the business with the enumera- 
tion of their grievances, demanding the independence 
of the courts of justice and administration, the incor- 
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poration of the provinces recovered from the Turks 
with the Hungarian crown, the strict observance of the 
privileges of the protestants, as well as a general con- 
firmation of all the laws and rights of the country. The 
queen, who had repaired to Presburg, was not sparing 
in solemn promises, after which the diet proceeded to 
the election of a palatine fi'om among four candidates, 
two of whom were according to law catholics, and the 
other two protestants. This election being over Maria- 
Theresa received the royal unction on the 25th June 
from the Archbishop of Gran. : 

In the meantime Frederick the Great, who inherited 
from his father a full treasury and a large disciplined 
army, broke into Silesia, where he received the homage 
of the protestants, looking upon him as their deliverer. 
The Hungarian queen, on the contrary, found at the 
death of Charles a broken, half-disorganised army, 
Bohemia and Moravia disaffected, and the Italian pro- 
vinces threatened by Spain. Apprised at Presburg of 
the approach of the Bavarians, she all at once entered 
the Diet, just resounding with the complaints of the 
states against manifold abuses. With the crown of St 
Stephen on her head, and her infant in her trembling 
arms, the youthful queen, clad in mourning, ascended 
the tribune, and in a tremulous voice, rendered the 
more touching by the paleness diffused over her usually 
blooming cheeks, poured forth in elegant Latin the 
tale of her distressed condition, pointing, in particular, 
to the progress already made by the Elector of Bavaria, 
and to the danger of losing the oldest dominions of her 
ancestors ; exclaiming, in conclusion, that if not saved 
by her beloved Hungarians, she, and the little infant 
whom they now beheld, might soon be reduced to a 
state of destitution. Such a scene presented in its 
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awful reality, by so charming a princess, would have 
moved even the most indiflFerent audience ; nor could 
it fail to excite wild outbursts of enthusiasm in the sen- 
sitive minds of the proud and warlike Hungarians. The 
moaning accents of the distressed female were instantly 
hushed by the clash of the swords of the deputies, who 
exultingly exclaimed, " Our blood and life for our 
king Maria-Theresa !" The insurrection^ as the army 
of the nobles was termed, was soon organized. To the 
light hussars were added nine foot regiments, besides 
a number of non-nobles and pandoors (a sort of county 
militia), furnished by all the provinces of Hungary. 
As the treasury in Vienna was empty, the nobles pro- 
vided all the equipments and arms at their own ex- 
pense, many of them offering their jewellery when 
needful. These troops soon marched into Austria, in 
consequence of which the Gallo-Bavarian army, already 
master of Linz, halted in its way to the Austrian ca- 
pital. Having joined the rest of the Austrian army, 
the Hungarians were placed under the command of 
the Duke Charles of Lorraine, a part of whose troops 
shut up the French general Belleilse in Prague ; while 
another body, after having compelled Segur to sur- 
render Linz, soon advanced into the heart of Bavaria. 
Frederick, afraid of the success of the Austrians, again 
took the field after a short armistice, and obtained a 
long contested victory at Czaslaw against the Duke of 
Lorraine (1742). This victory of the Prussian king 
was followed by the peace of Breslau, by which Fre- 
derick was acknowledged master of lower Silesia. It 
is needless to say that neither the Prussian king nor 
Maria-Theresa were satisfied with this agreement, and 
that each of them was only thinking of gaining time 
for a more vigorous renewal of the war. 
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While the Earl of Stanhope and the Duke of Bed- 
ford, representing one party of the English parliament, 
protested against the policy of George II., who now 
decided to send Hanoverian troops for the support of 
Maria-Theresa, and while they and many other noble 
lords tried to prove, that Britain was insuflScient to 
raise the sunken power of the house of Austria, the 
Hungarians were ready for new sacrifices.^ The single 
appeal made by the palatine Palfy was sufficient to 
bring thousaoids of new volunteers into the field ; and 
the Hungarians, commanded by Karoly and Beleznay, 
soon shared the victory of Dettingen with George II. 
But, though the campaign of 1743 proved successful 
for Maria-Theresa, new complications of a more threat- 
ening character soon arose. Frederick the Great now 
united his interests with those of the Elector of Bavaria, 
who was crowned Emperor of Germany under the name 
of Charles VII. ; while France decided upon proclaim- 
ing war against Austria and her allies. The Hungarian 
queen again convoked the Diet (1744), when the States 
voted a fresh army of 25,000 men, to be equipped and 
paid at their expense. The war was thus carried on 
for four years longer, till various circumstances, and 
especially the death of the Elector of Bavaria, brought 
it to a conclusion in 1748. By the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, concluded in the same year, the Hungarian queen 

^ It is rather strange to find that the noble lords of that time, 
in speaking of Maria-Theresa, always used the expression of 
Queen of Hungary, or Queen of the Hungarians, an expression 
made use of in the public treaties concluded between George II. 
and that monarch, while in 1848 the learned lords seemed to 
have entirely forgotten whether there was a Hungary and a 
Hungarian King. All they professed to know was Austria and 
its emperor. 
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renounced her right to Silesia in favour of the King of 
Prussia ; while some Italian provinces, as Parma and 
Piacenza, were abandoned to Philip of Spain. 

This peace enabled Maria-Theresa to turn her at- 
tention to the social state of Hungary, and to take 
measures for the promotion of education and general 
culture. The more easily to gain the sympathy of the 
people, the queen spent a great part of her time in 
Hungary, taking up her abode in the towns of Pres- 
burg and Buda. The latter, which had lain waste 
since the expulsion of the Turks, assumed a brighter 
appearance from the residence of the queen, who was 
sagacious enough to make her infant son, the Arch- 
duke Joseph, wear the Himgarian costume, learn the 
Hungarian tongue, and be placed under the guardian- 
ship of Prince Charles Batthyany. Hence it hap- 
pened, that a few years later the Hungarians were 
again ready to march to her rescue with unabated en- 
thusiasm. The diet of 1751, however, was far from 
being satisfied with her rule. The chief grounds of 
complaints raised against her policy, were, the rules 
of the Austrian toll-system, which greatly checked the 
exportation of Hungarian products, as well as the state 
of the Cumans and Jasiges, not yet restored to their 
former liberties. Without getting any redress the diet 
was dissolved, after having elected Louis Batthyany 
palatine. In the meantime Maria-Theresa could not 
forget the loss of Silesia ; and instigated by her all- 
potent minister Kaunitz, she prepared for a new war. 
With the assistance of Madame de Pompadour, the 
real ruler of France under Louis XV., the Austrian 
minister succeeded in concluding an alliance between 
these two countries, to be acceded to by Elizabeth, 
Czarina of Kussia ; the object of this alliance was to 
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efface Prussia from the map of Europe.' Having anti- 
cipated the secret intrigues and preparations, Frederick 
the Great broke suddenly into Saxony, and soon after 
defeated the Austrians at Lowositz. The Hungarian 
queen, as usual, had again recourse to the Diet, when 
the States, besides voting new subsidies, ordained an- 
other levy of 40,000 men. The palatine Louis Bat- 
thyany went so far in his zeal as to equip several squa- 
drons at his own expense, an example which found 
imitators.* It would be superfluous to narrate here 
the events of the Seven Year's War, brought to a ter- 
mination in 1763 ; but to show the inconstant opera- 
tions of diplomacy, it may be mentioned, that during 
these bloody conflicts English and Hungarian blood 
was now shed under different standards, England tak- 
ing, in this second part of the war between Austria 
and Prussia, the side of the latter. Nor did the assist- 
ance which George H. now gave to the adversary of 
Austria influence in any way the state of Hungary, 
which had suffered so much from the victories that the 
Duke of Marlborough had half a century before gained 
for the Austrian emperor. 

In 1764, the queen again convoked the Diet, though 
amid loud discontent, in consequence of many unre- 
dressed grievances. The statute issued by that queen 
for the mitigatign of the feudal institutions, and known 
by the name of Urbarium, contains the following judi- 

^ This treaty was signed at Versailles, 1766, and was called by 
the witty king of Prussia r alliance des trois cotillions, from its 
being the work of women. He, however, soon found half a million 
of arms ready to attempt his destruction. 

' Some of the readers will perhaps remember how the zeal of 
this palatine was repaid by Francis Joseph on his descendant 
and namesake, the prime minister of Hungary, in 1848. 
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cious provisions : 1st, The serf was allowed to leave his 
master if dissatisfied with his condition ; 2d, The labour, 
to be done by the serfs, was fixed with due regard to 
the extent of their tenures; 3d, The peasants were 
licensed to retail their wines ; 4th, The children of the 
peasants were declared competent to fill the public 
offices of teachers, etc. ; and, furthermore, a peasant 
who had earned for himself the title of nobility, might 
receive his patent independent of the sanction of his 
feudal master. These reforms, though slight in them- 
selves, were great in reference to the time when they 
were efifected, and are more creditable to the queen 
from the circumstance of her having introduced them 
in opposition to the will of the nobles. The abolition 
of the tolls between the different parts of Hungary 
itself, as well as the patents given to foreign trading 
companies, were the means of encouraging the com- 
merce of the country, if, indeed, it deserve that name. 
For it must be remembered that at that time Hungary 
was nothing more than a cattle-breeding country, as 
is evident from the thousands of vast purztas (pastur- 
ing plains) which existed then. The breed of live 
stock, especially of sheep, was also much improved by 
the measures of the queen, who introduced into Hun- 
gary the finest specimens of Spanish stock. 

The rule of MariarTheresa was thus, upon the whole, 
beneficial for Hungary, despite her disregard of many 
laws of the country, and the fact that she was strongly 
influenced by the insinuations of her Jesuitical confes- 
sors, which led her to adopt many oppressive measures 
against the Protestants. Another reform of no less 
importance, introduced by this queen, was the organi- 
zation of the military frontiers, begun by her father, 
Charles VI. The number of the border regiments 
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in Croatia, Slavonia, the Banat, and Transylvania^ 
amounted to twenty-two, and constituted a force of 
60,000 men. But the crowning act of Maria-Theresa 
in the way of military reform, was the establishment 
of the Hungarian Guard, a measure which, though 
promismg much for Hungary, ended in merely furnish- 
Fng an iSe pageant for r^ort of Vienna' Under 
these circumstances Maria-Theresa continued her reign 
till her death in 1780.^ 

^ One of her last acts was to declare Transylvania a separate 
prindpalit J, ruled by its own diet and municipal authorities^ and 
entirely independent of the Hungarian government. 



CHAPTER VIL 

JOSEPH II. — LEOPOLD II. — CORONATION OF FRANCIS I. 
— THE FRENCH WAR — (1780-1825. ) 

Joseph il, who acted as a co-regent in Hungary be- 
fore the death of his mother, assumed the reins of 
government in 1780. This monarch, more enlightened 
than his mother, and bent on the entire re-organization 
of the Austrian empire, was carried away by his zeal 
to many acts of imprudence and tyranny. It would, 
however, be unjust to withhold from Joseph a place 
among well-intentioned rulers, and to deny his claims 
to the title of a most philosophic prince. Unlike the 
rest of the Austrian monarchs, Joseph did not confine 
himself to the narrow sphere of the court-life, but seized 
every opportunity to improve his intellect by observing 
actual life. With his knapsack on his shoulders, 
Joseph made a tour incognito to France, and did not 
neglect, while there, to visit the distressed and philo- 
sophic author of the Contrat Sociale- From France 
he proceeded to Italy, to feed his eyes on the arts and 
monuments of the city of the Caesars ; and, after re- 
turning home, he undertook a journey to the dis- 
tant north. It was, indeed, no common sight to see a 
Hapsburg monarch proclaim philosophy the lawgiver 
of his state, earnestly endeavour to suppress fanati- 
cism, prejudice, and slavery of mind, and attempt to 
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break down the influence of priests and Jesuits ; and, 
as he himself expressed it, to turn the army of monks 
into useful citizens. Some may call Joseph II. a vain 
philosophical pedant, others a heartless despot, but he 
was more than the former, and quite the reverse of the 
latter. There was, on many occasions, a manifest 
earnestness in all his actions and writings, which dis- 
played itself more especially in his acts relating to 
ecclesiastical reforms. In his letter to Cardinal Herzan, 
his ambassador at the see of Rome, Joseph speaks thus, 
in allusion to his intended measures: "Austria will 
receive a new form, the importance of the ulemas^ will 
be restrained, and the rights of the crown will regain 
their dignity. I must remove from the sphere of reli- 
gion some things which never belonged thereto. De- 
spising superstition and the Sadducees, I will free my 
people from them. I will therefore dismiss the monks, 
break up their cloisters, and subject them to the bishops 
of the dioceses. I know that in Kome they will ex- 
claim against this invasion, and say, ^ the glory of Israel 
is fallen,' and that they will complain that I have 
separated religion from philosophy, and be angry at 
my undertaking all their measures without leave of 
the servant of the servants of God." Such language 
as this, intended, too, for the ears of the pope, could 
only have been uttered by a man of bold and enlight- 
ened understanding. Still, it must be acknowledged 
that Joseph's earnestness and cravings for universal 
reform led him many a time to adopt measures, which 
seemed to be rather the results of a deep-rooted and 
settled caprice than the suggestions of calm conviction. 
No doubt, in attempting the introduction of his sweeping 

* The Turkish appellation for the ecclesiastical order. 
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reforms, Joseph was actuated by a feeling of envy of the 
popularity which the great king of Prussia enjoyed, and 
thus overshot the mark by sometimes trying his hand 
at impossibilities. But in no country was the violence 
and irrationality of some of his measures so deeply felt 
as in Hungary. After the long wars that passed over 
that country, nothing but the skeleton of the county 
institutions remained, which, though offering no secu- 
rity to the so-called plebs^ were zealously guarded by 
the privileged classes, as the most effective check on 
the crown. And it Avas the demolition of these insti- 
tutions that Joseph first determined upon. With his 
brain swollen with the idea of moulding Austria into 
one uniform empire, he forgot that its very heteroge- 
neousness was a sufficient reason for not attempting to 
do* so. Disdaining to be crowned by the Hungarian 
states, Joseph caused the crown of St Stephen arbi- 
trarily to be brought to Vienna, while he issued edicts 
to the purport that, within a short time, the German 
tongue should be exclusively used in the diets, the 
courts of administration and justice, not even except- 
ing the county courts, and in all the public schools. 
In short, Joseph made a tabula rasa of the Hungarian 
institutions, dividing the whole kingdom into ten dis- 
tricts, ruled by regal commissioners, instead of the 
independent county magistrates. True, that he in- 
tended the abolition of feudalism, and to make all his 
subjects, without distinction of ranks, enjoy equal 
rights and liberties. The exorbitant taxes, however, 
levied by arbitrary edicts, as well as the rapid trans- 
formation of the whole mechanism of the state, called 
forth loud complaints, both from the feudal lords and 
the peasantry. The monarch was thus seen to com- 
mit acts of violence, while he professed to be the im- 
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partial benefactor of all his subjects ; and to use arbi- 
trary rule in accomplishing what he thought reasonable 
and philosophic. 

The counties, as might have been expected, opposed 
all the weight of passive resistance to the measures of 
Joseph, and their remonstrances may well serve to 
show the mental state of the nobles of that time. Some 
of the more backward counties poured out litanies at 
the abolition of the Latin tongue, in which, as they 
observed, the national code had been drawn up, which, 
from this circumstance, had become endeared to the 
people. The county of Zemplin, however, expressed 
its sentiments in a manner indicating a higher state of 
intelligence. "Why," thus remonstrated the autho- 
rities of this county, " substitute the German language, 
which is spoken by the smallest number of the inha- 
bitants of the Austrian monarchy, aild thereby attempt 
to convert our county-houses into mute assemblies? 
On what grounds exclude from every share in public 
business those warriors who erewhile returned home 
from the wars of Austria, covered with scars and 
wounds, and too old to learn a foreign jargon ? Even 
Timur-Beg, the conqueror of China, thought it better 
to assume the language of those he had subdued. Why 
then force upon a people the use of a language which 
is not the fittest for the national culture and science?" 
Like discontent was exhibited in the other privileged 
districts, such as those of the Cumans and Jasiges ; 
and in a short time the whole country seemed to stand 
on the brink of a new war. Joseph, however, felt little 
anxiety about the discontent, and continued the more 
vigorously to prosecute his measures. Much credit, 
indeed, is due to this prince for the patience with which 
he tried to convince his people of the justice of his 
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proceedings. In the letters^ he addressed to the Hun- 
garian chancellor Charles Palfy, Joseph tried to per- 
suade him of the anomalous nature of the county in- 
stitutions, and of the justice of causing the nobles to 
share the burdens of the State. " The privileges and 
liberties of nobles," says the Hapsburg prince, " do 
not consist in the right of contributing nothing to the 
burdens of the State ; on the contrary, in some coun- 
tries, as for example England and Holland, they pay 
more taxes than any other class. In respect to the 
properties, the noblemen simply represent the culti- 
vator or the grazier; in towns, the citizen and the 
consumer; and on the roads and passages, the tra- 
veller and passenger." But, though his other argu- 
ments were preposterous, it was still no common phe- 
nomenon to see a Hapsburg prince attempting to con- 
vince his subjects by continual argumentation and 
philosophical reasoning. In the midst of these hasty 
reforms Joseph engaged in war with the Porte, at the 
instigation of the ambitious Catherine, empress of Rus- 
sia ; and in addition to the already exorbitant taxes, 
Hungary was anew forced to supply fresh subsidies 
and men for the prosecution of this war. But if the 
obstinacy and arbitrary conduct of the Austrian mo- 
narch were little influenced by the loud complaints of 
his Hungarian subjects, they were compelled to give 



^ See Briefe von Joseph dem Zweiten. Leipsick (1828). 
In the six letters addressed to the Hungarian chancellor, this 
prince tries to prove the use^ness of the substitution of commis- 
saries for the county authorities, expressing at the same time his 
displeasure at the influence hitherto exercised by the counties. 
It is needless to say, that here his philosophic argumentation 
failed. 

N 
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way before the rebellion which now broke out in the 
Netherlands. 

The Brabants, under the dominion of Austria, treated 
in a like arbitrary manner, and bereft of aJl their an- 
cient institutions, determined to appeal to arms, dis- 
daining the overtures of peace and flattering promises 
made at this threatening moment by the court of 
Vienna. Joseph undoubtedly foresaw the probability 
of a similar rising in Hungary, and therefore issued 
an edict, by which he cancelled all his former regula- 
tions (1790). The whole country all at once re- 
sounded with shouts of joy, enhanced by the restora- 
tion of the Hungarian Palladium, the crown of St 
Stephen. The philosopher-king died soon after, and, 
as may be seen, at a moment most disadvantageous for 
his fame ; the thousands of edicts which he himself 
wrote, and the vast number of statutes which, with 
much pains, he framed, died with him, and were soon 
entirely forgotten. Had he lived longer, it is pro- 
bable, that, having been forced by circumstances to 
abandon his wayward policy, this prince might have 
led the nations of the Austrian empire into the path 
of national progress and prosperity ; but, as it hap- 
pened, he carried to the grave the consciousness of the 
discontent of his subjects, and the complete failure of 
his projects. 

Leopold H., the younger brother of Joseph and 
Duke of Tuscany, was immediately crowned king of 
Hungary by the diet of Presburg. To efface all re- 
membrance of the discontent caused by his predecessor 
Leopold readily sanctioned many ftmdamental laws, 
the chief of which are the following : — 1st. After the 
decease of the reigning monarch his successor is bound 
to cause himself to be crowned by the States within 
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the space of six months. 2d. Henceforth not only the 
propositions of the crown, but also the grievances of 
the nation are to be discussed in the diet. 8d. Hun- 
gary and all its dependencies shall never be governed 
in conformity with the rest of the Austrian provinces, 
but by its own laws, and according to its own customs, 
agreeably to its constitution.^ 4^A. The enactment and 
abrogation of laws belongs to both the king and the 
states. 5th. The diet is to be convoked at least once 
in three years. 6th. Subsidies cannot be voted but for 
the time of the legal interval between one diet and the 
other. 7th. No troops shall be levied without the con- 
sent of the diet. Sth, The Hungarian court of admi- 
nistration, which has under its power Croatia, Dal- 
matia, and Sclavonia, shall be entirely independent of 
tliat of Vienna. 9th. No foreign idiom shall ever be 
introduced into the courts of administration and justice, 
but care shall be taken to cultivate the Hungarian 
idiom, which is to take the place of the Latin. lO^A. 
The protestants shall henceforth enjoy their rights, be 
permitted to build steepled churches, admitted to public 
offices without being obliged to swear by the " holi/ 
virgin,^^^ &c. It is thus seen that, as regards written 

^ This article, which forms the groundwork of the renewed right 
of Hungary in 1791, is in the original conceired in the following 
terms : — Hungaria cum partibus adnexis sit regnura liberum, et 
relate ad totam legalem regiminis formam ; hue intellectis quibtis- 
vis dicasteriis suis ; — independefnSi idest, nulli alteri regno aut 
populo obnoxium, sed propriam habens consistentiam et consti- 
tutionem, proinde a legitime coronato rege suo, adeoque etiam a 
sua Majes. Sac. successoribusque ejus Hungariae Regibus, pro- 
priis legibus et consuetudinibus, non vero ad normam aliarum 
provinciarum dictantibus (id. art. III. 1715, idem 8 et 11, 1741) 
regendum et gubemandum. 

* It must be observed, that this confirmation of the privileges 
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gaanmteesy the States provided well finr the GoatOrj^ 
though the attempt to realise these enactments soon 
afterwards became the means of increased disswisiffn 
between Hnngaiy and the ooort of Vienna. Leopold 
died in the year 1792, and was succeeded bj his brother 
IVancis L Determined to break down the National 
Assembly of Paris, and to crush along with it the 
great revolutionary principle, Francis resolved to act 
in conformity with the comferenoe of Pilnitas. Want- 
ing Hungarian money and arms this new king of 
Hungary convoked, from 1792 to 1807, no less than 
five diets ; — a fine prognostic that of a constitutional 
monarchy, though here, as will be seen, its tendency 
was of a difierent nature* With an eye to nothing 
beyond their feudal privileges, the Hungarian States, 
with scarcely more than a single exception, proved 
servile took to a narrow-minded and cold-hearted 
monarch, in voting one subsidy after another. In this 
policy they were actuated, besides, by a fear that the 
revolutionary principle might find its way to the shores 
of the Danube. Not contented with the subsidies al- 
ready voted, Francis convoked a second diet in 1796, 
informing the States of the danger which threatened 
the throne, and with it, the clergy and nobility. 
The nature of this appeal, along with some flattering 
assurances, soon produced the desired effect. The States 
again voted new troops and large supplies of provisions 
at almost a nominal price. In 1805 the new appeals 
of the crown were answered by a general rise of* the 
nobles, con^monly termed the insurrection. Two years 

of the protestants referred only to Hungary proper ; as in Croatia, 
Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, they were still excluded from acquiring 
landed property or filling public offices. 
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later new sacrifices were demanded; then, however, 
the States began to complain against the false coin and 
bad paper money with which Hungary was inundated, 
and refused to give new subsidies untill these griev- 
ances were redressed. The lower house, especially, 
urged upon the crown to lay before the Diet the real 
state of the finance of the empire. After idle discussions, 
both houses (as was wont, in the event of a disagree- 
ment) held a conjoint assembly, the result of which 
was the fulfilment of the royal wishes.^ In 1808 
Francis issued writs for a new diet, professing his de- 
sire to have his consort Maria Ludovica crowned. This 
ceremony being over, the king again appealed to the 
magnanimity of the nation. To testify his gratitude 
to the Hungarians the queen promised to give from 
her private purse a sum of 50,000 florins to aid the 
projected establishment of a military school at Pesth. 
But this scheme, forming the only measure of that 
Diet which bore upon the interests of the country, was 
destined to exist only in the dietal acts. The building, 
it is true, was raised, and, in memory of the queen, 
called Ludoviceum. But it was doomed to stand si- 
lent and empty — a monument of the bad faith of the 
Hapsburgs. The gloom that long hovered over this 
magnificent edifice was dispelled for a time in the days 
of 1848 by the fiery Honveds, quartered within its 
walls. But these warriors, like the institutions of their 
country, soon passed away as swiftly as the pageant of 
a dream. The speech made by the king at the con- 



^ According to the official account given by the palatine, the 
fund which the nobles raised in 1809 amounted to nearly fifteen 
millions of florins, a similar sum heing besides expended for the 
equipment of the tro<^ by the counties. 
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doflion of this Diet was overcharged with sentiment^^ 
which; however, need excite no great surprise when 
we call to mind the victories of Buonaparte. ^^ Ye 
HongarianSi^ said the king, ^^ye, who are so dear to 
my heart, have done all that becomes your national 
character, and which befits your fidelity and honour. 
Europe will have an opportunity of learning from your 
conduct, that we and you are one; that the desire 
which lies deepest in our hearts is to defend our ancient 
constitutions with the last drop of our blood. We 
have been united, are united now, and will remain 
united* Take what I say as the true sentiment of 
your king and &ther, who loves you with paternal ten- 
derness, and who will continue to do so for ever." This 
pathos of king Francis was almost contemporaneous 
with the appeal made by the Corsican conqueror to 
the Hungarians, calling upon them to shake off the 
Austrian yoke, and to declare themselves independent. 
The nobles in arms were the first to disdain the flatter- 
ing advances made by Napoleon, a circumstance the 
more surprising, as even in Austria proper there was a 
party which implored the protection of that potentate. 
In fact, no stronger proof is required to show how deep 
feudality had struck its roots in Hungary than the 
total absence of any inclination to listen to the ad- 
vances of Buonaparte, any intercourse with whom they 
feared might be the means of introducing some of the 
new principles into their country. Thus it happened 
that the French revolution — that prodigious flame of 
heaven and hell, while it awoke and called into action 
almost every country of Europe, passed over Hungary 
like a sick man's dream, a dumb and insipid pantomine. 
A faint shadow of the influence of the French revolution 
in Hungary was the existence of a society composed 
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of a few individuals, named Sigsay, Lazkoviz, Hainozy 
and Szent Marjay, under the leadership of an abbot 
named Martinovics, who circulated among themselves 
a sort of catechism embodying the new ideas of France. 
The abbot and his friends were soon seized, and after 
a summary trial, conducted with the utmost secrecy, 
beheaded on the plain encompassed by the mountains 
of Buda, afterwards known by the name of the field of 
blood. Nor will these bloody sentences, pronounced 
by the Septemvir court and the star-chamber of Pesth, 
fail to prove the vile servihty of the judges at that 
time. 

The desperate state of finance to which Austria was 
reduced by the long wars with France, constrained 
the king-emperor once more to convoke the Diet in 
1811. The propositions made by the crown were to 
the following effect : as a hundred and sixty millions 
were required to maintain public credit or the currency 
of the bank notes, his majesty resolved to reduce the 
paper money to the fifth part of its nominal value ; 
wherefore the Hungarian states are called upon to 
guarantee the sum of this fifth part, which would 
enable his majesty to issue an equivalent of new paper 
money. This smooth way of announcing a state bank- 
ruptcy could not fail to startle the assembled states, 
who, besides feeling its ruinous efiects on the already 
drained Hungary, branded it as an arbitrary act, and 
diametrically opposed to the law of 1791, which inter- 
dicted the king from ruling Hungary by edicts or 
patents. It is needless to say, that the king was not 
much touched by these posthumous lamentations, soon 
hushed by the dissolution of the Diet. The great 
European war drawing now to its end, Francis deter- 
mined not to trouble the Hungarian nobles any more 
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wtth hiB appeal% or to gladden Presbnrg mth his pfe- 
senoe; and, entirely re-assnred by the congress of 
"Vienna, he ruled Hungary till the year 1825, without 
haring once convened the states, though encountering 
the most strenuous and threatening opposition firom 
the counties* It was during these years of absolute 
rule that the spirit of national action began to maai- 
fest itself, especially in the department of literature, 
which will be referred to in the following chapter. 



FOURTH PERIOD.-1825-1850. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CONTINUATION OF THE REIGN OF FRANCIS I. — 
KAZINCZY — COUNT SZECHENY — KOLCSEY — REVI- 
VAL IN LITERATURE AND POLITICS — ^ACCESSION 
OF FERDINAND V. — ( 1825-1840.) 

The characteristic of the present period is the re- 
awakening of the national spirit, as manifested in the 
literature of the country. One of the chief causes of 
these new manifestations in Hungarian society was 
undoubtedly the reactionary policy of the crown, which 
evoked a spirit that otherwise might have remained 
dormant for a longer time. The modem Hungarian 
civilization is thus, as it happened with many an 
unfortunate nation, partly indebted to the denation- 
alizing measures of Joseph H. and the tyranny of 
Francis I. 

The toilsome, unrelenting war against deep-rooted 
prejudices and inveterate habits was the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the few literati who stood up for the 
cultivation of the Hungarian language, and who, in 
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tuiiflon with a new race of politicians, succeeded in 
leading the nati<mal genius from one step of progWM 
to another, till they caused the feudal institutions, 
doubly endeared to the nobles by the incessant effinrts 
put forth by the crown for their destruction, to give 
way to .salutary, and by this time indispensable, 
ameliorations. As the progress in literature took pre- 
cedence of that in politics, the former will first be 
glanced at. But before proceeding fiuther, itis well to 
bring back to recollection the calamities with which the 
language and general culture of Hungary were visited 
during the middle ages, and not to. forget that the 
fifteenth century, which was an era of preparation for 
the modem progress of the rest of Europe, turned 
Hungary into a battle-field. Nor did the subsequent 
ages prove more favourable. Like the rule of Charles 
V. and Philip 11. in Spain, the reign of the younger 
branch of Austria was, during the last three centuries, 
. irrespective of the protracted wars, most detrimental to 
the spread of science and literature. In Hungary, 
it is true, the Hapsburgs had not much to destroy; 
but the deeper were felt the effects of a reign, which 
alternated between political tyranny and ferocious 
fanaticism, and struck with the same reckless fiiry the 
adherents of national independence and the defenders 
of religious liberty. The dead Latin, rendered predo- 
minant since the time of St Stephen, and zealously 
cultivated by the clergy and laity, to the almost entire 
neglect of the living idiom, experienced the first shock 
firom Francis Kazinczy, the founder of modem Him- 
garian prose. Kazinczy reached the age of manhood 
at the time of the general effeminacy of the nobles, 
and when Joseph IL strove to sweep away the last re- 
mains of historical and traditionaiy Hungary. This 
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latter circumstance, as may be imagined, served only 
to redouble the energy of Kazinczy in treading the 
path of literary reform upon which he had determined. 
To meet the common cry of the shallow pedants who, 
desirous of hiding their ignorance in a dead idiom, ex- 
patiated on the poverty of the Hungarian tongue, 
Kazinczy began by collecting the numerous expres- 
sions which had fallen into disuse, and by purging the 
native idiom from many Latin words, that had crept 
into it in the lapse of ages. By the aid of his neoh' 
gical powers, he soon astonished his countrymen with 
productions adorned with all the niceties of grammar 
and euphony, coupled with variety and elegance in 
expression. As far back as the year 1788, Kazinczy 
started a periodical entitled the Magyar Museum^ the 
first production of that kind in the Hungarian Ian- 
guage. This was, a few years later, followed by ano- 
ther, named the Orpheus^ which was crowned with 
equal success. The activity of Kazinczy soon attracted 
the attention of the government, which saw in the 
slightest effort at reflection in politics or religion some 
hidden revolutionary spirit, and thought that from wit 
and elegance of language there might spring up regi- 
cides and demagogues. While living peaceably in the 
house of his mother, in the county of Zemplin, Kazin- 
czy was seized by an armed force and thrown into 
prison. The Regal Court of Pesth sentenced this man 
of letters, accused of revolutionary plottings, to death 
— a sentence which, by special grace, was commuted 
into seven years' imprisonment (1794-1801). After 
having spent the days of his captivity in the prisons of 
Brun, Kufstein, and Munkacs, Kazinczy resumed his 
task with increased vigour. Of his poetical produc- 
tions, the most successful are his epigrams and satires, 
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whidi were BOt a little influential in stirring up the 
dambering spirit of Hungarian society ; whHe his prose 
works, treating chiefly of historical, Aesthetic, and phi- 
losophical sabjects, had no small share in dispelling 
prejudices and refining the taste. 

In order to exhibit the riches of the Hungarian 
idiom, and improve the national taste by one and the 
same means, Kazinczy applied with all his might to 
iJxe translation of foreign classics, and the master 
creations and beauties of Shakspeare, Ossian, Lessing, 
and Goethe were soon resoonded in the langnage of 
Arpad. 

The adversaries of the language-reform attempted to 
throw ridicule on the labours of Kazinczy, by publish- 
ing a lampoon entitled Mondolat; but th^ were soon 
obliged tacitly to respect a man who, urged on by 
patriotic feelings, laboured unremittingly to remove 
the mental inactivity and torpor that lay heavy upon 
the national body, and who felt convinced that, with 
the revival and culture of the sonorous pative idiom, 
the people would regain the self-esteem, buoyancy, and 
openness^ which once formed the chief features in their 
character. Kazinczy was far from being an original 
or powerful thinker. His powers mainly lay in his 
aptitude for applying to the taste and opinions of his 
own country the ideas and general knowledge which 
he culled from foreign literature. In satire this poet 
stood above his contemporaries, though he knew not 
the less how to bestow praise. The attractive and 
popular manner in which he advanced new rules and 
theories, was the chief secret of his success ; and though 
placed in circumstances incomparably more disadvan- 
tageous, Kazinczy may be said to have done for 
Hungarian literature what Herder had already ac- 
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complished in Germany. Neither public nor private 
calamities could diminish his activity and ardour, and 
very justly did he sing of himself — 

As firm as youth 
I urge my onward way — there is no fear 
For honest spirits. Even the fates revere ' 
And recompense — ^love, minstrelsy, and truth. 

Among the more prominent writers and poets be- 
longing to the Kazinczy school, must be mentioned 
the two Kisfaludis', Berzseny, and especially Kolcsey, 
the latter being at the same time known as a great 
political character, and the finest prose writer in the 
Hungarian language. Alexander Kisfaludi, as lieu- 
tenant in the Hungarian Guard, followed the Austrian 
army into Italy, and after having been taken prisoner 
by the French in Milan (1796), he was carried to 
France. The short time he spent in that country was 
the means of awakening his natural poetical powers, 
which, after regaining his liberty, and witnessing ano- 
ther campaign on the Rhine, he began to exhibit in 
his own country, having quitted the Austrian service, 
and exchanged the sword for the lyre. His first poe- 
tical production was a long lyrical poem entitled The 
Love of Himfyj which was soon followed by a series of 
legends and several historical dramas. In the drama, 
however, Alexander saw himself surpassed by his bro- 
ther Charles. 

About the beginning of the third decade of the pre- 
sent century the Hungarian language, besides counting 
many original works both in poetry and prose, sent 
forth successively a series of productions in the maga- 
zines and cyclopaedias, thus breaking its way into the 
different branches of science. As to the poetry, in 
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particnlar, it most be allowed that it savoured too 
much of the ambrosial crumbs of the ancients, only a 
few pieces being genuine and truly popular, and even 
these, being generally of a didactic character, were 
heavy and &r inferior to the national songs of a more 
recent date. A few specimens may suffice to give an 
idea of the poetical effusions of that time. 

SECRET SORROW. 

My soul is troubled with an ancient sorroW) 
Which grows again anew; and glowing themesy 
Gathering afresh^ overshadow me with dreams 
Of a mysterions darkness on the morrow. 

I fiun would weep, and yet can find no tears — 
Naught but the broken sigh and stifled groan ; 
These are the tenants of my heart alone, 
And their deep underminings steal my years. 

O that the tears, joy's freshening tears would fall! 

They come not to the weak and wounded breast, 

They rush both for and from the fount of rest. 

If thou art not than marble harder all, 

Know that the silent pang, the grief that speaks not, 

Is of all woes the deadliest — and to bear 

The heart that throbs and bums, while yet it breaks not, 

Is worse than death — ^for death a blessing were. 

The author of the poem, named Dayka, who pro- 
mised much for his country, and enjoyed a great share 
of popularity, died in the twenty-eighth year of his 
age. Something more popular and characteristic will 
be found in the following lines by Vitkovics : — 
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THE COTTAGER'S SONG. 

No elegant palace God raised o'er my head, 

Rich tapestry gave not, nor silk to my bed ; 

But a cottage of peace, and a rude, healthy life, 

And, to crown my enjoyments, a brown, cheerful wife,^ 

And love makes it taste more delightfully sweet. 

When our labours are ended, together we rest. 

And each to the other's bare bosom is prest ; 

The sun rises up, and we rise, full of joy, 

Full of strength, to the busy day's wonted employ. 

Then the spring dawns in green, and the fields smile anew. 

And every fresh floweret is dripping with dew ; 

And the song of the lark pours its melodies sweet, 

Like a zephyr of freshness on summer's close heat. 

Then comes the grey vintage — ^the red grapes we bear, 

And alike of the labour and recompence share. 

The winter puts on its white robes — ^we retire 

At even — and bend o'er our own cottage fire ; 

My Sari turns round the gay spindle and sings. 

And out of our happiness time makes its wings ; 

I have handicraft labours, and happy the thought. 

For this pay no taxes to Germans 2 nor aught. 

The Sabbath comes round, and in holiday gear 

I go to God's dwelling, then quietly steer 

To the Kortsma,' where cheer'd by a wine-loving brother, 

We pledge a full glass, and we laugh with each other ; 

Get warm, and we call on the gipsies to play. 

I know of no care, roll the world as it may ; 

I nothing am owed, and to nobody owe ; 

Hurting none, none will hurt me ; so smiling we go 

On the rude path of life ; when its labours are past, 

Death will find us both ready and cheerful at last. 

^ The expression " brown lad," brown girV denoting a darkish 
complexion or dark hair, figure very often in the Hungarian 
popular songs. 

2 The word " Germans," in Hungarian " Nemet," means the 
Austrian, the Germans of Germany being called by the name of 
their respective countries, as Prussian, Bavarian, and so forth. 

* Inn in Hungarian. 
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The following poem is one of those numerous songs, 
the authors of which are unknown, and which, for the 
most part, originated with the shepherds and herds- 
men. 

SONG OF THE SHEPHERD OF THE MATBA 

MOUNTAIN. 

I often laugh contentedlj 

On the world's evil and its good ; 
Far dearer than the world to me 

Is this, mj mountun solitude. 

I eat and drink— mj spirit— ease, 

No legal squabhles drive away; 
I lay me down at eve in peace, 

And joy awakes me when 'tis day. 

And every cottage is my home, 

And every shepherd is my friend; 
Their wealth is mine— mine theirs — ^they come 

In common bliss, our bliss to blend. 

Sweet songs I know are sometimes heard, 
But none so sweet, so dear as these. 

When the gray thrush, ecstatic bird ! 
O'er Matra pours its ecstacies. 

The robber's plots, the murderer's hands, 
Intrude not on our mountain glen ; 

Our robbers are the Wolfine bands. 
But not the fiercer bands of men. 

No sorrows make my visage white, 

Or from my cheeks their smiles convey ; 

My pipe I kindle with delight, 
While round it smoky volumes play. 

The noonday sun shines hot above. 
Then with my herds I hasten home, 

Milk the white ewes to please my love. 
And know a sweet reward will come. 
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Again we seek the hills — I seize 

Myfmyla ^ and wake its song; 
And, scattering music on the breeze, 

I walk my listening sheep among. 

Then to the Linden trees I go. 
Each Linden seems to welcome me ; 

My body on the turf I throw, 
Where spread the shadows of the tree. 

But who is there ? My rose, my rose ! 

My heart is buried in her breast, 
As in a shrine. O see ! she goes 

Clad in her short and modest vest. 

Sweet Fere ! aye ! thou art as sweet 

As is forgiveness ; on thy face 
I saw two smiling angels meet. 

Two little loves thy cheeks did grace. 

Where art thou wandering — Fere ! mine ! 

My flocks are scattered widely now ; 
For thee I look, for thee I pine ; 

Sweet maiden ! tell me where art thou !^ 

Before proceeding to describe the farther develop- 
ment of the Hungarian literature (which, though not 
accessible to the whole population, speaking as they 
do, diflFerent languages, was yet of deep importance, 
from its being the language of the nobles, and the so- 
called qimlijied classes, that is to say, of those who 
ruled the counties and constituted the diets), the poU- 
tical movement must first be indicated. 



^ The Hungarian shepherd's pipe. 

' These translations are taken from Dr Bowring's '* Foetry of 
the Magyars." Considering the difficulties to be met with in 
translating from an Eastern idiom such as the Hungarian into 
a Western language, this noble and indefatigable aixthor must be 
regarded as having accomplished his task with much skill. 

O 



VnatMTmf filed ct wagiiig an inffjuint war widi 
Ae couiiliQi^ whSA itreiiiioiMly icnned to tfiwaite 
Jus aniilfaij' osdnaiioci^ dodklBd upon wnnninBing 
a diet in 1825. The oonrention of the States, after 
an intertal of fimrteen jeai% aerred to qipeaae the 
cxaipeniled fed^gi of the pec^^ abeafy on the Innk 
of a near war. In his opening i^eedi the king nn- 
hmita l iiigly adverted to what had taken ^aoe dming 
dus intenraly aanning the States that the nnconstitn- 
tional acts md the violent measores of that time nnist 
not be attciboted to him, hot to the abuse of power hj 
the offidals; and that his earnest desire was henoe- 
fiirth toraleaoooidingtohwandiKage. The Corpas 
Jwis of Hungaiy did not increase in bnik by the pn>- 
oeedingB of this Diety its main olgect being the revision 
of the Uws of 1791 ; it derived, however, particohur 
importance from the circumstance of its being con- 
nected with the first appearance of Count Stephen 
Szecheny on the political stage. 

Count Stephen, bom in 1791, was the son of Count 
Francis Szechenjr, a magnate of much influence. When 
a youth the count entered the Austrian army during 
the war against Napoleon, and rose to the rank of a 
captain in a hussar regiment of the name of Hessen- 
Homburg. After the restoration of peace, Stephen 
Szecheny, wearied by the idle monotony of a military 
life repeatedly applied for leave of absence ; spending 
these intervals in travelling through Europe and the 
East. Having returned to Austria to join his regi- 
ment, he obtained permission to visit Presburg, where 
the diet had just assembled. Eepairing to the upper 
house, Szecheny took his seat in his capacity of a mag- 
nate, and surprised the temporal and spiritual lords, 
accustomed solely to discuss in barbarous Latin, by a 
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speech delivered in the Hungarian tongue. This 
strange proceeding, as may be supposed, could not but 
call forth censure from the palatine and other high 
quarters, with an effect, however, the reverse of what 
was intended. Szecheny immediately made up his 
mind to quit the military service altogether, and hence- 
forth to devote his time to the welfare of his country. 
The first opportunity that presented itself during the 
session of 1825 for evincing his patriotism, was the 
question about the establishment of a Hungarian Aca- 
demy of Science, — an idea long entertained by the 
Hungarian States. The count, when the subject was 
brought before the Diet, immediately oifered his annual 
income to aid the execution of the design, an act of 
patriotism which chiefly contributed to the subsequent 
establishment of this national institution. 

After the Diet was over, Szecheny retired into com- 
parative solitude, and spent his time in brooding over 
schemes of reform, which in 1830 he made public in a 
pamphlet called The Credit {A Hitet), The cardinal 
points which the noble count [tried to prove were, 1^ 
The necessity of reform in the laws relating to public 
credit ; 2d, The disadvantages arising to the landlords 
themselves from the feudal system, and the bad influ- 
ences accruing to society from the so-called Jtts Aviti- 
citatiSy by which landed property, belonging to nobles, 
might be reclaimed by its original possessors even 
should it have passed by sale into different hands ; 3c?, 
The injustice and insufficiency of the system of public 
communication, such as the making and repairing of 
roads and bridges, which bore exclusively on the pea- 
santry. Szecheny's doctrines were not like an electric 
spark or wild fire spreading instantaneously through- 
out the whole country, but to use a homely metaphor, 
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resembled rather the throwing of a heavy stone into a 
deep marsh, which, by bespattering the bystanders, 
awakens their attention. This noble count may be 
called the Cadmus of Hungarian reform, though he 
did far more than frame its alphabet. After his ap^ 
pearance on the political stage, the sphere of Hun- 
garian politics was unconsciously widened, and public 
discussion assumed a shape hitherto unknown in the 
history of the country. Though endowed with a strong 
mind and keen feeHngs, Szecheny stiU wanted the 
faculty of distinctly systematizing the objects he grap- 
pled with ; nor did he feel much sympathy with the 
passions of his countrymen in general. His deliberate 
Z earnest aim waHo regenerate his country, a tesk 
for the accomplishment of which he strained for more 
than twenty years, all his nerves and faculties, at one 
time surrounded with the splendour of a well-earned 
fame, at another moving, so to speak, in an empty void, 
which continued to widen itself around him down to 
the year 1847. The most brilliant of his qualities as 
a reformer was undoubtedly the ardour and earnest- 
ness with which he set about the carrying out of mea- 
sures which he deemed salutary. In a pamphlet pub- 
lished anterior to this period, he gives the following 
account of his entrance on his public career : — " Very 
often did I see, when a boy, my father sunk in deep 
sorrows, without knowing its true causes. As he was 
a good Christian, I knew that family misfortune could 
not have so much overwhelmed him. But I was still 
in the dark, till later, when I learned that the ever- 
declining and hopeless state of our nation was the cause 
of these moumfiil hours. From the time my virtuous 
father, as a Hungarian, hopelessly sunk into his grave, 
I never ceased to compare the life-symptoms of other 
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nations with those of the Hungarians, in order to see 
whether or not there might be any hopes of its resur- 
rection. This became my only task, and subsequently 
I found that the Hungarian nation, this pearl among 
the swarms of the east (though it has also its dross), 
was on the brink of despair, thrown into deep melan- 
choly and longing after something hovering before 
them in the dark. While other nations live content- 
edly in the present, as if conscious that they had 
attained their position, and received their due sphere 
in life, the Hungarians, whose existence is covered 
with such a black veil, for the most part regard their 
fame as buried in the past, and cease to hope any more; 
only now and then struck by some faint glimpses of a 
distant future. If you look at the Germans, among 
whom I long lived, observe their society, and especially 
their music, a thing most characteristic with every 
people, you cannot help believing that they live in 
the present, cheerfully plucking its flowers, and care- 
less of what is to come. No sooner do you hear their 
music than it spurs you into cheerfulness, but with the 
last stroke of the chords joy is at an end, no after trace 
of it remaining in the soul. But how differently do I 
feel now among the Hungarians from what I expe- 
rienced in German society. The melancholy sounds 
of a national melody are suflScient to carry me into the 
depths of the past, overwhelming me with the belief 
that all is gone, when a bright sky again presents 
itself to my view ; when my soul hears the Eden voice 
exclaim to me, * Thy sorrows are not for the hope- 
lessly dead, thy moumftil voice is no ftineral music ; 
there is yet a ftiture in store 1 ' Thus do I live, con- 
sumed like a madman, equally by grief and by joy, 
most of my life covered with a sadness varied only by 
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a few rays of hope." Such are the pathetic confessions 
of a patriot whose practical activity was manifested in 
the introduction into his country of improvements so 
important as steam-conveyance, the regulation of rivers, 
and other salutary measures, but who, in the midst of 
his career, was led, as will afterwards be shown, to 
oppose several political reforms which he himself had 
been the first to indicate — a course which considerably 
diminished his popularity, and by severing him from 
the rising reformers, injured the cause of progress at 
large. 

Szecheny's pamphlet, though it did not carry con- 
viction to the majority of the nobles, did not fail to 
encourage the liberal party, and to expand their views 
— a result made apparent from the tone of the next 
Diet, which met in 1832. This assembly was no more 
a rendezvous for mere outpourings of grievances and 
the singing of hallelujahs, to the praise of the ancient 
rights and privileges, but a meeting of earnest patriots 
and enlightened intellects; assaulting with all the 
weight of argument and the shafts of wit the feudal 
prerogatives and the barbarous usages of the law 
The propositions of the crown, which contained some 
intimations of the necessity of feudal reform, did not 
fail to inspire the liberals with sanguine hopes of suc- 
cess. They soon, however, had the mortification to 
find that anything like real improvement was as much 
discountenanced by the crown as it was opposed by 
the Upper House. ^ The point which the liberal 



^ The Hungarian Legislature was divided into two Chambers, 
a fact arising rather from convenience than from positive statute. 
The House of Lords was composed of the high clergy, both those 
of the Roman Catholic and Greek churches, and the barons and 
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party in the Lower House chiefly insisted upon, was 
to enact by law the competency of the peasantry to 
acquire landed property belonging to nobles, thus to 
open the way for the liberation of the serf from his 
master. One of the most zealous supporters of this 
measure was Kolcsey, member for the county of 
Szathmar. After reviewing the history of the last 
three centuries, and alluding to the fatal circumstance 
of the beUef among the peasantry, that it was the 
nobles and not the king who opposed their emancipsr 
tion, the orator spoke thus, in reference to the reftisal 
of the government to sanction this measure : — " Let 
any one, who knows, tell me on what grounds this 
measure is opposed by the government. Is it on 
monarchical principles? I think that a monardrjr 
cannot exist without the people, that a wealthy people 
renders it only stronger, and that it is only an im- 
poverished population, or an oligarchy, which the 
crown ought to fear ; and it is not long since we have 
seen the paupers of Paris subvert the throne of Louis 
XVI., while the castled lords of St Germain under- 
mined the power of Buonaparte. Why, then, is the 

magnates of the realm, who either enjoy their privil^es by 
birth or by virtue of the offices they hold as the keepers of the 
crown, and the lord-lieutenants of the counties, or the goyemor 
of Flume. The Lower House consisted of the deputies from the 
counties, in number fifty-five, including the eight counties of 
Croatia and Slavonia, each county being represented by two 
members. After the county members came the borough deputies, 
who, however, had no vote, as well as some abbots. As to the 
clergy, it may farther be remarked, that the Roman Catholics had 
three archbishops and seventeen bishops ; the United Qreeks, four 
bishops; the Non-united, one archbishop and seven bishops; 
while the Protestants had four superintendents, who never at- 
tained to the privileges of the other clergy in the legislature. 
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address of the throne averse to this measure? Or 
does this policy proceed from a regard to the interests 
of the aristocracy ? Let us not forget that our pri- 
vilieged classes live scattered in the villages, among 
the millions of the heavily taxed people, and that their 
safety depends only on the patience and goodwill of 
these very millions. I need not go back to the an- 
cient history of £ome, to represent before your eyes 
the devastating hordes of Spartacus ; nor need I men- 
tion the recent peasant rebellion in Germany, or allude 
to the frightful scenes of St Domingo, in order to 
prove the falseness of this policy. All of us are fa- 
miliar with like scenes in our own history, — those of 
Dosa and the recent massacres during the reign of 
Joseph II. ; and I would ask the government, by what 
means it hopes to protect us on the recurrence of 
similar bloody catastrophes ? Is it perhaps the block, 
or the cord of the hangman ? Let us remember that 
the question is not how to kill single men, but how to 
stifle that invincible and immortal spirit that lives for 
centuries, now blazing forth in a glare, then glimmer- 
ing under its ashes. Believe me, noble States, that 
this spirit can neither be vanquished nor curbed, but 
must be tamed down by community of interests, and 
reconciled to society by the words freedom and pro- 
perty. It is indeed surprising to see the government, 
after two hundred years' experience, ignore the im- 
portance of the people. Gone are the days, gone for 
ever, when the aristocracy formed the only power 
in the country, now rallying round the throne then 
against it; at present both the public treasury and 
army come from the people. Or do you not know 
that the heavily taxed peasant is carried away by force 
from the house of his parents, the embraces of his wife 
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and children, obliged to spend his years in military 
service at a distance from his country, whence he re- 
turns home covered with rags, often vainly looking for 
those he left behind him, with no alternative but to 
turn a vagabond or to beg at the door of the rich for 
the crumbs of their tables ? 

" Ah I how happy would I feel if some mercenary 
German writers, such aa Gusterman, who proclaim to 
the world that it is we the nobles who wish to keep 
the people in subjection — how happy, I say, would I 
be, if they were here to witness at least our painftd 
struggles with the government in behalf of the people. 
Noble States, it would be vain in me to attempt hiding 
my grief at our present discomfiture ; but it ministers, 
on the other hand, to my no small gratification to know 
that the reproach which hung for centuries on the 
nobles, is from this day attached to the government. 
Noble States, I will feel myself justified in proclaiming, 
a proclamation which will be repeated throughout the 
whole country, and make the hearts of nine million of 
men to throb — I say, I will proclaim that in the year 
1834 the Hungarian legislature tried to open a way 
for the emancipation of the people, and that this was 
opposed by the government." 

No greater success accompanied the projected re- 
forms in the judicature, the object of which was to 
place the peasant before an unbiassed tribunal, not 
under the influence of his master. Kolcsey advocated 
also the re-union of Transylvania with Hungary, a 
point to which the court of Vienna, according to the 
axiom divide et impera^ strenuously opposed itself; 
three counties, however, were actually re-annezed to 
the mother-country. 

Though engaged with internal questions of vital im- 
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portance, the diet was startled by the fate of Poland, 
which was just undergoing all the cruelties and oppres- 
sions imaginable in a country which had just failed in 
a general rising against the existing power. The 
speeches made on this occasion by the Hungarian 
liberals partook of the grandeur and earnestness of the 
cry raised in England by Burke and his compeers over 
trampled Hindostan ; and formed a striking contrast 
to the tone in which the liberal British legislators of 
the present day incidentally touch on the oppressed 
condition of some of the continental nations.^ " Some 
say," exclaimed the member for Zala, Francis Deak, 
a man of a temperament far from excitable, " some 
say that nations perish and nations rise ; true, this we 
learn from history ; but it is no reason for our looking 
on coldly and mutely at the last convulsions of a nation 
without attempting to hasten to its rescue. The said 
axiom applies as well to individuals, who, like nations, 
perish to make room for others ; but who would, there- 
fore, deny the duty of man to help his fellow-creatures 
in distress ? I will abstain from broaching before you 
all the manifest and latent reasons which induced the 
monarch s of Europe to dismember a country that, in 
the sixteenth century, was the mightiest state of the 
north. Europe may perhaps soon rue this step ; but 
it is painful to see the old liberties of a nation lie in 
ruins, and frightful to remember that, on the blood- 
steeped banks of the Vistula, no longer reek the cot- 
tages of free Poles. And doubly painful is it to me 
to know, that from our own past misfortunes, we can 

^ It may be observed that the specimens here given, tran- 
scribed from a few original documents, are scarcely calculated 
to convey to the reader an adequate idea of Hungarian parlia- 
mentary oratory. 
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do now nothing else but express our sorrow and com- 
passion, instead of marching on to the aid of the op- 
pressed with arms in our hands — which was what the 
Hungarians did for Rudolf of Hapsburg in 1278, when 
he was threatened by Ottoacer of Bohemia ? But let 
us not, therefore, forget that even the mere tears com- 
passion sheds serve to soothe the pain of those who are 
trodden down ; and let us therefore, at least, weep for 
them whose ancestors shed their blood for our own 
welfare, and not grudge the labour of a few hours re- 
quired for the drawing up of a petition to the throne 
in behalf of the unfortunate. 

" Frightened by the threatening power of Buona- 
parte, the confederate monarchs proclaimed them- 
selves the liberators of Europe ; and every Austrian 
soldier that fought at Leipsic had his breast decorated 
with a small cross, bearing the inscription, Eurapa 
libertati asserta: Ah! much was held forth to the 
peoples in these three words. The dumb memorials 
tell loudly what the sacred words of monarchs pro- 
mised. Let us, therefore, as a free constitutional 
people, join our voices to that of this little metal, and 
request the throne to fulfil these glorious promises, and 
to alleviate the fate of our unfortunate neighbours." 

Besides the names already mentioned, those who 
particularly distinguished themselves in the path of 
reform were, Bezeredy, the warmest advocate of the 
interests of the peasantry ; Beothy, who best understood 
how to shatter with his sallies of wit the stiff argu- 
ments of the high clergy ; and Klauzal, one of the 
most impressive of orators. In spite of all their efforts, 
however, no material change was effected in the feudal 
system. A question of no small importance was the 
debate on the use of the Hungarian language, the 
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liberals insisting upon the enactment of a law substi- 
tutingy in the Diet, the Hungarian instead of the dead 
Latin. Here, again, they met with opposition from 
the Upper House, and the high clergy in particular. 
On tins occasion Kolcse}' spoke thus : " K the ancient 
senate and people of Eome had remained in all their 
grandeur of pow^ and eloquence to the present time, 
and had we, as one of their conquered provinces, ap- 
plied to them to free us from the use of their language, 
then I could have comprehended the tenor of such an 
answer as now lies on our table from the Upper House. 
But to see the wish of the Hungarian nation refused 
by Hungarian lords, is a thing which I cannot under- 
stand. If the point under discussion had been a ques- 
tion between the nobles and the people, I might have 
construed the conduct of the Upper House as arising 
from a feeling of old prejudices and privileges. Here, 
however, the question lies between nobles and nobles ! 
on one hand there are five hundred, on the other, seven 
hundred thousand. Both these divisions in our legis- 
lature form only one body, in which only one majority 
is imaginable ; I would, therefore, ask, whether seven 
hundred thousand is not more than five hundred ? " 

The law, which enjoined the use of the language in 
the parliamentary debates, was consequently passed in 
spite of the spiritual lords; the Croatian deputies, 
however, were exempted from the rule, and allowed to 
continue the use of the Latin. This Diet, which con- 
tinued till 1836, was in every respect one of the most 
notable in the annals of Hungary, not from its results, 
which fell far short of expectation, but from its un- 
deniable indications of new elements of thought at 
work, as well as from the stir it caused throughout the 
whole country. What particularly contributed to 
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direct the attention of the nobles to the proceedings 
of the legislature, was the written reports of Louis 
Kossuth, who then, for the first time, broke upon the 
public notice. 

Before the meeting of the next diet, the liberal party 
lost one of its most influential members, Francis 
Kolcsey. This earnest and spotless reformer of mo- 
dem Hungary ranked equally high as an orator and 
an author. The didactic portion of his works (which 
were published in one uniform edition after his death) 
contain some of the finest specimens of Hungarian 
authorship. Himself a poet, and fond of legendary 
lore in general, Kolcsey unremittingly endeavoured to 
endear the recollections of the past to his countrymen.; 
and every line written with that view is an embodiment 
of a patriotic sigh and a strong hope ; a pure and im- 
pressive current of moral sentiment flows throughout 
the whole. Something genuine and noble will be found 
in the following lines : " God," so does the poet-orator 
exclaim, " has not thronged millions of men into one 
common land, to see them squander away their strength 
and energy in individual action and solitary unavail^ 
able longings. Your task is to achieve what your 
ancestors have left undone ; this, however, requires 
ardour, united power, and general enthusiasm. I tell 
you, gather ye rouncf the aged, listen to their sayings, 
warm when they tell you of past combats, shrink at 
their perils, and feel their pangs. Remember that the 
knowledge of the most insignificant patriotic deeds is 
worth more than that of the greatest feats of strangers ; 
the former possess boundless power, capable of kindling 
a new flame in the breast of remotest posterity. Was 
the nest built by your ancestors small ? gather ye to- 
gether the fragments for the basis of a future grandeur. 
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Were their strn^les slight t tiy ye to become great 
by means of peace. Was their career a continiial 

pa£»mg from one shape to another and a nobler. Have 
your ancestors bequeathed yon no monuments t why not 
yourselTes attempt to raise them for their sake? Do not 
ferget that each stone^ gathered from the spot of ancient 
deeds, every song in the praise of heroes gone, and any 
effort made towards the investigation of the past, are 
so many steps tor 4lie elevation of the present, the 
strengthening of your own power, and the embodiment 
of your own thoughts and feelings. Aye, not in vain 
did the brave nations of the world cling to their tradi- 
tions, and hold in deep reverence the histories of their 
past The thousand ships, which lay for ten years 
around Troy, were, as you may know, nothing else 
than poor miserable boats, and the prince of the rocky 
Ithaca no more than a common adventurer ; and still, 
how great the power of their traditions ! Rome owes 
not less grandeur to like fables ; and what might not 
be expected from really great historic deeds! You 
well know how the fame of the victors of Marathon 
bred new heroes at Athens. Search ye, therefore, 
your past, investigate it with ardour. 

^^ Why not look for a common bond for all of us ? 
Why live without the commuilfty of feeling and in- 
terest? Our assemblies, as you know, are the exclu- 
sive portion of but one class, while the ecclesiastical 
element is struck with dissensions and the spirit of 
sectarianisn ; in short, everywhere disunion and dis- 
sension. Oh, how different would all be if all the 
people who live on the Danube and the Theiss — ^the 
dwellers in the palace and in the cottage, equally felt 
the woes and blessings of our land I" 
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Kolcsey died in 1838, at a juncture when his services 
were most needed. In person he was of small stature 
and slender make ; with only one eye, which, when 
his lips opened for the defence of his favourite theme, 
was sufficient to lighten and shed a lustre over a pale, 
gloomy, and rather repulsive countenance. Next to 
Szecheny, Kolcsey exercised the greatest influence 
over the public mind ; if the former was more of a 
politician, the latter ranked far higher as an author ; 
and while the magnate, despite his earnestness, some- 
times displayed an unbecoming ostentatiousness, 
Kolcsey, on the other hand, shone without ever think- 
ing of himself, or designing to be seen. 

Francis I., who died during the last long diet, was 
succeeded on the throne, in 1836, by his son Ferdinand 
I., who, in compliance with the demands of the Hun- 
garian States, assumed the name of Ferdinand V., 
king of Hungary. The mental weakness of this mo- 
narch allowed a freer scope to Prince Mettemich, 
whose policy was immutability — a policy which could 
not have proceeded except from a belief in the imper- 
fectibility of man. As regards Hungary, in particular, 
there is no doubt, that the mere consciousness of the 
necessity of reform was a tacit declaration of war to 
the court of Vienna ; and, however the movement of 
1848 may be said to have been influenced, or even 
caused by the bouleveraement of Paris, still something 
like it might have been expected sooner or later. On 
the one hand, stood a people labouring to erect a 
bridge between a blasted past and a promising future; 
on the other, an executive shunning anything indica- , 
tive of mental activity, hating publicity, and averse to 
control ; here a people bent upon clearing away the 
rust of ancient institutions and widening their sphere; 
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there a government with all its aspirations and hopes 
founded on social rottenness and obstruction. In fact, 
the anom^ous connection subsisting between Hungary 
and Austria, and the dilemma arising from it in the 
council of Vienna, offered no common diflSculties to 
the Austrian statesman. The desire of checking any 
reform in Hungary arose not only from the motive of 
preventing the general development of that kingdom, 
but also from fear that it might awaken the desire in 
the rest of the empire for similar reforms. Indeed, to 
see a monarch ruling in Vienna the greatest part of 
his dominions at his pleasure, submitting at the same 
time to act in Presburg according to the rules of pre- 
scription and established law, would be nearly as 
strange a spectacle as that of beholding a pope leaving 
&om time to time the chair of St Peter to take the 
lead in the synods of the protestants. 

Defeated in the Diet, the reform question was con- 
tinually discussed in the county assemblies, the neces- 
sity for a new state of things becoming evident before 
the eyes of every portion of the population. The re- 
formers were henceforth no more to be made contented 
with the words of " faithful and generous Hungarian 
subjects," which at certain and not unfrequent occasions 
used to spring from the so-called fountain of justice. 
The obstacles put by the Austrian government in the 
way of the free development of Hungarian commerce 
and industry, became now pretty evident, and every 
earnest patriot was haunted by these irresistible ques- 
tions. Why not be free in the midst of a new pile of 
laws ? and why poor in this land of Canaan overflowing 
with milk and honey ? One of the most conspicuous 
and most ardent advocates of reform in the counties 
was Baron Vesseleny, who by his example in the county 
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Szathmar, gave a particular stimulus to the question 
in many counties where he did not appear personally. 
Metternich, however, resolved to gag the county as- 
semblies, which hitherto enjoyed liberty of speech. In 
accordance with this policy some members of the li- 
beral party, as Vesseleny, Count Kaday, Lovossy, 
were thrown into prison, on account of their free ex- 
pression of opinion. A similar punishment was in- 
flicted on Kossuth for having lithographed the debates 
of the diets. This violation of personal liberty far from 
producing a feeling of intimidation, called forth loud 
remonstrances from the counties ; that of Pesth, as if 
willing to show its open resistance to the court of Vienna, 
having returned Count Kaday, one of the prisoners, 
member for the next diet. 

This Diet was opened in 1840, and, as might be ex- 
pected, in the midst of general excitement. The 
counties in their instructions to the deputies did not 
forget to press upon them the necessity of obtaining 
redress for the violation of the liberty of speech, and 
of urging the immediate liberation of those who were 
lately imprisoned. Another object of no small import- 
ance in this Diet was the infringement of the laws of 
the protestants, the catholic clergy, and, especially, the 
Bishop of Gross- Vardein, Francis Lajcsak, refusing 
to give the matrimonial blessing to mixed marriages 
between catholics and protestants. The chief atten- 
tion, however, hung on the solution of the question 
of liberty of speech. After the lapse of a few monthfr 
the palatine Arch-duke Joseph notified to the States 
of both houses who (as is usual on extraordinaiy occa- 
sions) had met together, that His Majesty resolved to 
release the political prisoners. 

The character of the proceedings in the House of 

p 
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Lordfly generally mAiked by a narrowness of mind and 
keen aversion to improvement, was in this Diet some- 
what redeemed by the position assumed by Count 
Szecheny. Besides miequivocally condemning the 
clergy in the question of the mixed marriages, the 
noble Count expressed unhesitatingly his opinion on 
the violation of the Uberty of speech, an opportunity 
which he made use of fyr expatiating at large on the 
relations subsisting between Huninury and Austria. 
After having premised a fewrema^as to his main 
intention of bring iibout a good understanding between 
the two jbranches of the Hungarian legislature, as well 
as between the Hungarian people and their king, 
Szecheny spoke thus : — ^^ As fiur I am able to judge, 
the chi^ cause of our grievances does not lie in in- 
dividual men, but in our heterogeneous union with 
Austria. We do possess a constitution, Austria has 
none. And this being the case we are bo\ind to guard 
and preserve what we have ; while the government, if 
desirous of living in harmony with us, ought likewise 
to feel itself bound, nay, for its own sake should sin- 
cerely wish, to promote the development of our con- 
stitutional life. But the government is far from doing 
this ; and we have hence the deep mortification of see- 
ing it pay men to write all kinds of calumnies against 
us, — a policy, the obvious aim of which is to turn 
against us the opinion of the rest of Europe. Ah I 
this is a strange means of reconciliation, especially 
when it proceeds from a quarter where sacredness and 
legitimacy are so often talked of." The speaker then 
referred to some striking instances of the fidelity of 
the Hungarians to their dynasty; and, shifting his 
point, continued thus : ^* Let us likewise beware of 
violences and vain popularity ; and let us not forget. 
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that in France the learned Bailly lost his influence by 
the violences of Camille de Moulins, who in his. turn 
was swept away by the violences of Danton, while he 
again was soon obliged to yield to the popularity of 
Robespierre, in whose hands it was made the means 
of boundless despotism. Let us guard ourselves 
against like occurrences ; let us attempt, before every- 
thing else, the development of the public spirit, and 
walk together hand in hand ; let us make, in short, 
the Hungarian name respected even by our enemies ; 
but, on the other hand, let the government, which has 
already abandoned its Germanizing ideas, renounce 
also all its incorporating schemes, for never can these 
take place. We may perhaps be murdered^ but we can 
never be fused into the Austrian dominions ; nay^ it is 
a question whether we can even be murdered. I at least 
do not believe it. A future yet awaits our nation, which 
cannot be undone by the will of single men. Fifteen 
years ago the sounds of the Hungarian language were, 
so to speak, for the first time heard in these halls; 
then the nation was divided into two parties, the one 
plunged in sensual pleasures ; the other and the nobler 
looking to the past for national greatness in the belief 
that all was buried under the ruins of Mohacs. Then 
I, who had just left military service, and quite unpre- 
pared for the task of a writer, did by some power of 
inspiration exclaim, ^The Magyar was not, but the 
Magyar will be.^ And how great is the progress made 
during this interval 1 Even now I repeat the same 
words, and firmly believe that our nation is destined 
to act a great part, and that it is reserved for her to be 
here in the west the civilising instrument of those 
Asiatic tribes with whom it has a common eastern 
origin. Let not the government doubt of that; and 
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let it beUeve our humane intentionfl even as we give 
credit to it. Everywhere the necessity for reform 
strikes the eye of man ; the counties, the means of 
commnnication, the towns having no share in the Diet, 
and innumerable other things, demand change and im- 
provement* Such things, however, cannot be done 
without a good understanding between us and the 
government. Now is the time for joint action ; and if 
we cannot get all, let us at least tty to obtain redress 
for one grievance, and insert in the address to the 
throne our complaints against the violation of the 
liberty of speech." 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE QUESTIONS OF THE DAY — KOSSUTH AS A JOUR- 
NALIST — THE COMMERCIAL SYSTEM OF AUSTRIA IN 
ITS BEARINGS ON HUNGARY — THE DIET OF 1843 — 
MEASURES OF THE GOVERNMENT TO PARALYZE 
THE COUNTY MUNICIPALITIES — LITERATURE — 
(1840-1847. ) 

After the diet of 1840, the questions which agitated 
the public mind, down to the great movement of 1848, 
were of a more decided character, and may be divided 
into two distinct heads : the one referring to civil law; 
the other embracing the general principles of political 
economy and their bearings on the state. It is need- 
less to observe, that the solution of the former ought 
necessarily to have preceded that of the latter, and 
that before investigating the means of national wealth, 
the relation between commerce and agriculture, and 
all those regulations which serve as canons for home 
and foreign interchange, the first step to be taken was 
to lay down the fundamental principle of civilized so- 
ciety, which is — free labour, and a fair distribution of 
the burdens of the state among all the members of the 
community. All these questions were, however, mooted 
and discussed at one and the same moment ; a circum- 
stance by no means favourable to a lucid consideration 
of them in detail. This, however, was mainly owing 
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to the court of Vienna, which allowed no free scope- 
to the Hungarian states, even in minor questions, in 
consequence of which on accumulation of all sorts of 
questions occupied the attention of the people simul- 
taneously. 

The most powerftd interpreter of the reform partj 
was, henceforth, Louis Kossuth, who, soon after his 
liberation from prison, became the editor of a political 
journal called Pe$U JStriop (Pesth Journal). Much 
has passed over Hungary from the time Kossuth wrote 
his first leader (January 1841), down to the date of 
his letter, addressed from Alpha Boad to Lord Dudley 
Stuart, about iiie Moiherhitlie gunpowder plot ; nor are 
the vicissitudes which he himsdf has experi^ced dur- 
ing this short interral, less striking. In this chapter 
the reader must not expect to meet with Kossuth the 
minister or the governor; all that will be said relates 
to Kossuth the private citizen, Kossuth the reformer 
or the agitator. And in using the term agitator, we 
express one of the noblest vocations of man, when sur- 
rounded by deceit, injustice, and the stifled sighs of 
millions. Let us remember, that arch-agitators are 
the drops of heaven falling on the dead earth, that 
agitators were those who raised their cry against the 
gods of heathenism, that agitators drew up the charter 
of the New World, to which Europe, though reluc- 
tantly, must feel in part indebted for the faint glimpses 
of freedom it preserved ; finally, that agitators have 
been the harbingers — the martyrs of civilization. 
Non-agitators, as we know, were Nero, Christiem, 
Alva, Carafia, and all their modem disciples, who have 
filled the continent of Europe with deeds of horror. 
The Hungarian agitators had to deal with no world- 
stirring idea, but their task was, on that account, not 
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the less sacred. But before proceeding to the con- 
templation of these questions of reform, it will be 
necessary to cast a glance on the actual condition of 
Hungary at this time. 

The population of Hungary, excluding Transyl- 
vania, amounted, according to the computation of the 
Hungarian statistical writer, Fenyes, to more than 
twelve millions. The town population stood, to the 
rural portion of the people, in the proportion of one to 
eight, a circumstance sufficiently proving the low state 
of commerce and manufactures. Some of the chief 
towns, and especially Pesth, the capital, situated on 
the banks of the Danube, a river admirably adapted to 
promote the intercourse of Hungary with the east, pre- 
sented an outward appearance of considerable activity ; 
though, compared with other commercial towns of 
Europe, the amount of business transacted in these 
places would appear very limited. Pesth, besides 
being the centre of home interchange, forms, at the 
same time, the main point for foreign transactions; 
the latter branch of business, however, was greatly re- 
stricted by the commercial policy of Austria. The 
towns, therefore, may be termed the passive element 
of society, both from having acquired none of the im- 
portance generally accruing from the accumulation of 
wealth, and from possessing no share in either the 
county assembly or the diet. Again, there was a great 
disparity in the state of the townsmen themselves, 
many of the largest towns in Lower Hungary pre- 
senting, in their habits, dress, and words, nothing more 
than the characteristics of a rustic population. The 
representatives of national wealth and intelligence were 
thus the landed prbprietors or nobles, amounting in 
all, as far as regarded privileges, to more than six 
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' hundred thoiisttid, a part of whom lived in Inxurions 
abnndancey while the larger portion, to all outward 
qypearance, diffisred little or nothing in condition firom 
the peasantry. The latter, accordingly, derived their 
importance solely from their privileges, which con- 
sisted in their exemption from all public burdens, and 
in having a share in the legislature. The number of 
the serfs might have been computed at seven millions, 
who8e*Iabour constituted the ohief wealth of the conn- 
tiy. The peasant, as a tenant of his feudal lord, be- 
sides being compelled to a feudal service called Eobot, 

" which occupied almost half of his time, had also to pay 
the military tax : to supply the house tax, from which 
all the internal expenses of the administration of the 
counties was defrayed; was obliged to repair the roads 
and bridges; to give quarters to the soldiers; to pay, 
besides, the ministers of the Church and the school- 
masters ; and, in addition to all these burdens, he had to 
give one ninth of his produce to his landlord, and tithes 
to the Boman Catholic clergy, even although a Pro- 
testant. The oppression endured by the majority of 
the population needs no comment, nor is it necessary 
to descant on the disadvantages resulting therefrom to 
agricultural produce. It may likewise be remembered, 
that agriculture in Hungaiy was, so to speak, in its 
primitive state, unaided by modern improvements in 
manuring, irrigation, drainage, and thrashing. Nor 
could any change be reasonably expected, so long as 
the owners of the soil had no other care but the keep- 
ing of the keys of the granaries, filled by the labour 
of the serfi. The general opinion of economists in re- 
gard to Austria was, that the daily labour of a serf was 
equivalent only to one-third of that of a hired labourer. 
The Hungarian peasant, easily reconciled to his work 
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by a single friendly admonition coming from the mouth 
of his master, might fairly have formed an exception to 
the general rule, though the evil of coercive labour still 
remained palpable. 

One of the main efforts of the Reform party was, 
therefore, to improve the state of the peasantry by 
gradual measures tending to result in their ultimate 
emancipation ; or, in other words, to give a permanent 
interest in the soil to its cultivators, which, in the 
words of Mill, " is as powerful an agent in production 
as the spinning jenny and the steam-engine." The 
doctrines of this party were expounded chiefly by 
Kossuth, who proved nearly alike powerful as a jour- 
nalist and an orator. Not because he brought to the 
field a new legion of arguments, but because he best 
understood how to work on the materials which lay 
ready, how to turn to his own account the very objec- 
tions raised by the party adverse to reform, and finally, 
by reason of his faculty for engaging general attention, 
and giving life and shape to whatever he handled. 
The pivot of Kossuth's reasonings were the following 
three theorems, unremittingly discussed from every pos- 
sible point of view, Isty That the nobles by themselves 
had neither sufficient strength nor will to carry out 
the work of national regeneration ; 2dy That to give 
to the reform movement some practical utility recourse 
must be had to private association ; Sd, That to obtain 
success the first indispensable requisite was the creating 
of enthusiastic feeling as the best proof of the vitality 
of a people. The effects of Kossuth's labours made 
themselves soon visible in the county assemblies, in 
several of which the liberals gradually gained the upper- 
hand. In one of his leaders of the year 1843, Kossuth 
speaks thus of his efforts : — 
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^ Three years had passed since I entered a path in 
which I thought I might perhaps be able to contribute 
a singjle grain of sand to the building of the temple of 
the fiiture grandeur of our nation. Why I have done 
80^ and by what hopes I was then actuated, I will now 
state to you. The history of Hungary lay open before 
my eyes, and on its pages I saw this heavily visited 
nation torn by contentions and vice, with its laws 
trodden down by arbitrary will, injustice, and foreign 
tyranny; I saw how treason had followed treason in 
the history of our nation, how often it was on the brink 
of entire dissolution, how the curse of God had weighed 
on its shoulders, — ^without finding scarcely one rosy 
page among the endless heap of its mournful leaves. 
And still one century thus passed after the other, and 
yet, as our poet-Yorosmarty sajrs, ^Weakened, it is 
true, but unbroken lives yet a people in this land.' 
What heavenly wonder has done this ? The key to 
this riddle I find in the past, that there never was a 
time in our mournful past when the people were not 
in a state capable of becoming inspired with an idea — 
such an idea may perhaps have often been unsound, 
and instigated by latent base motives — still the capa- 
bility of becoming inspired was always extant, even 
when almost the whole country appeared to be in 
utter obtuseness ; and truly a nation which possesses 
at least one idea, for which it is able to kindle into a 
state of enthusiasm, may indeed be oppressed by foreign 
power, but can never vanish away in suicidal or idle 
longings. 

" I further saw how, during these past centuries, 
the nobles were the centre of every enthusiasm ; I 
therefore thought in myself, — these nobles subsist down 
to the present day,— why not hope that, propelled by 
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the spirit of time, they may be animated with some- 
thing more noble than they were in former ages ? I 
say, I hoped that these nobles who, but fifty years ago, 
could by the breath of enthusiasm change the glim- 
mering spark of national feeling into a blazing flame, 
may now no less feel inspired at the idiea of rege- 
nerating and increasing the strength of the nation 
by uniting to them the people with ties of love I My 
hopes were thus founded on the existence of such an 
enthusiasm, and it was with the chaste fire of this 
sacred belief that I succeeded in reviving hopes often 
disappointed." These reflections Kossuth wound up 
with an admonition to the acceptance of general taxa- 
tion, declaring, moreover, that to obtain practical results 
he would for the present be satisfied to see that prin- 
•ciple applied merely to the house-tax. In short, Kos- 
suth's leaders fell like a constant shower upon the 
country, awakening even the most indolent of the 
county gentlemen, and soon came daily to be looked 
for with an eagerness and curiosity previously unknown 
among the reading public of Hungary. This onward 
march of public opinion had however a totally diflerent 
efiect on Count Szecheny. This nobleman now be- 
came averse to measures he had been the first to point 
out fifteen years before; such, for example, as the 
abolition of the Jus Avicitatisy and the taxation of the 
nobles ; and as advancing years may have been the 
chief cause of his retrogression, so time, as is natural, 
became in its progress the more imperious in its demands. 
In 1841 Szecheny wrote a pamphlet, chiefly directed 
against the Pesti Hirlap, under the strange title of 
Relet Nepe (The People of the East), which, like his 
other writings, is a curious and racy mixture of expo- 
sition of political doctrines, personal confessions, and 
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prophecies ; the polemical part marked by a coarseness 
repulsive in the extreme. It may here, in passings be 
vsmarked, that Szechen j possessed at the same time a 
quality by which the aristocracy of England seem to 
be signally distingnished among European nobilities^ 
yiz« that of listening with indifference to a not over 
delicate rebut of their arguments. The consequence 
of this pamphlet was, to alienate himself more from 
the reform party, which was the more determined to 
cany the projected measures, despite his objections. 
It was nnder these circumstances that the Diet met in 
1843. The programme of the reformers embracec^ 
the principle of general taxation, the rights of the 
peasantry to sell their umfruct^ and, if able, to pur- 
chase their complete liberty by paying a sum equiva- 
lent to the value of the land they possessed. The 
latter point was carried after many a warm debate ; 
the principle of taxation, however, besides being re- 
jected by the Lords, had not even a majority of the 
Lower House in its favour. An utter failure attended 
the commercial question. Hungary, it must be re- 
membered, in spite of positive laws to a contrary effect, 
was still subjected to the commercial system of Austria, 
a grievance which had occupied the attention of the 
states in the time of Maria-Theresa, as well as in the 
beginning of the present century ; though its full im- 
portance was far from having been duly appreciated. 
The prohibitive system of Austria compelled Hungary 
to trade only with the Austrian dominions, and she 
was thus compelled to purchase manufactures obtain- 
able elsewhere of a better quality and at a cheaper 
rate. Nor was this all ; the most important branch 
of commerce, raw produce, was materially impeded by 
the subsisting toll and custom duties. Every article 
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of Hungarian produce, as corn, wool, cattle, wine, and 
tobacco, was, when exported to the Austrian domi- 
nions, subjected on the frontier to a double custom- 
duty, a Hungarian and an Austrian ; the former being 
far less than the latter. Besides, exportation was 
clogged with another burdensome duty or excise, which 
was the more unjust, inasmuch as it was not charge- 
able if such articles of produce were exported from 
Hungary into Austria, as the property of an Austrian 
merchant. The reform party insisted on a reasonable 
ac^ustment of this anomalous state of affairs, trying to 
give some practical meaning to the law of 1791, which 
declares, " That Hungary with her dependencies is a 
free kingdom^ independent^ having its peculiar consistence 
and constituiiouy and is to be governed only by her pecu- 
liar laws and customs.''^ All efforts, however, failed, 
and to the great discontent of the country matters re- 
mained on that head in statu quo. It now remains 
only to mention the language question, and the reader 
will have presented before him all the prominent topics 
that occupied this Diet. 

The idea of encouraging the culture of the Himga- 
rian language, and, as it was termed, of making it the 
medium of diplomatic commimication, was steadily 
kept in view by the reformers. By this time these 
proceedings produced a sort of animosity and jealousy 
among the southern Sclaves of Hungary, or, more 
properly speaking, in Croatia. But such antagonistic 
manifestations, which originated rather in the general 
Pansclavonic idea, than with the Sclaves of Hungary, 
were not calculated to make the reformers, who were 
bent upon the emancipation of the whole people with- 
out distinction of race, abandon this question ; for 
none of the Sclavonic idioms, or the Wallachian, or 
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die ImgoMgBB ipohgn lijr die ininnnjoiiy eoold poe 
flUf Imre been dioii^ €£ m fht wbrtitpte of the 
T4rtiiij or an xraflabfe im^liiiin of genenl iiihsuiune. 
Bf ddt time^ wlwn die faugwai of die Hnngarim 
iMOgjOMgdf bodi in fitcntoie and in social mtereooiaei 
beeame too ifinUe, die biabopBp ^rbo finnoiy objected 
to die nae of a living idioniy no more lamented die 
dednonement of die dead Ladn. TUs measure dure- 
totef met widi litde or no oppondon. The enact- 
nienton dns bead cooflisted of die fiiDonaing pnmsions : 
Ist^ That die qwecbes fiom, and die addreaseB to^ die 
tbrane, thonld benodCbrtb be in Hongaiian; not in 
Ladn ; Sd, That the chanodiy shoold isBoe its ofdefs 
in Honguian; and, further, diat diat idiom shoold 
aup eiiede die Ladn in some branches of poblic in- 
itmcdon and administration. Fhmi diese pnmsions 
Croatia was exempted, retaining its foil liberty to make 
nse of the Latin or of its own tongne in the courts and 
county assemblies. As regards the Diet, it was enacted 
that, after the lapse of six years, the Croatian mem- 
bers, hitherto persisting in the use of Latin, should be 
bound to use the Hungarian in the dietal debates. 

The first manifestation of a practical measure atr- 
tempted by the reformers, after the Diet of 1843, was 
the establishment of an association with the object of 
fostering home industry. The name of this association 
was V6d-egylet (Defensive Union), which consisted of 
members who boimd themselves to use all the manu- 
factures to be produced under its auspices in preference 
to foreign articles. The president of this promising 
union was Count Casmir Batthyany ; its director was 
Louis Kossuth, who did most towards its establishment. 
The ardour with which this idea was embraced by a 
large portion of the educated population, promised it 
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fair success, though it ultimately proved abortive. In 
this instance, also, Szecheny inveighed against the en- 
deavours of the reform party, predicting the failure of 
the scheme ; though, merely judging from the uneasi- 
ness this union caused among the manufacturers of 
Austria, the enterprise appeared to be by no means of 
a hopeless and impracticable nature. In fact, any one 
at all acquainted with the physical capabilities of 
Hungary must have seen that such an experiment was 
at once promising, judicious, and well worth the trial. 
" The superiority of one country over another in a 
branch of production," says John Mill, " often arises 
only from having begun it sooner. There may be no 
inherent advantage on one part, or disadvantage on the 
other, but only a present superiority of acquired skill 
and experience. A country which has this skill and 
experience yet to acquire may in other respects be 
better adapted to the productions than those which 
were earlier in the field ; and, besides, it is a just re- 
mark, that nothing has a greater tendency to promote 
improvements in any branch of production than its 
trial under a new set of conditions." It may be ob- 
served, that this argument used by this author in 
favour of protection may the more fitly apply to the 
case in point, which was an enterprise of a moral rather 
than of a commercial character ; and was, as may be 
seen, on the contrary, intended to act as a coun- 
terpoise to Austrian protection. The failure of the 
Defensive Union may be attributed chiefly to the dis- 
tracted state of the country, caused by the serious 
momentous political questions which engaged the pub- 
lic mind; nor can the salutary influences it left behind 
on Hungarian industry be altogether denied. 

In the middle of 1844, Kossuth parted with the 
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PmH JERrlapj a journal which did much for the cul- 
ture of the Hangarian language as regards the politi- 
cal department, and which, irrespectiYe of its vast 
influence on the questions of the dajr, greatly served 
in widening the sphere o£ political speculation in Hun^ 
gaiy* The appropriate opportunity for so doing was 
ofl^^ to the able journalist in 1841, when the acces- 
sion of Austria to tlie German Zollverein seemed to be 
a matter of probability* At this juncture, Kossuth, 
in discussing the question from a Hungarian point of 
view, for the first time brought before the notice of 
the public several of the broad principles of political 
economy, proving^ as regarded the main point at issue, 
how the Zollverein was only an answer to the English 
earn lawsy excluding the raw produce of (jermany, 
and meant to protect German industry ; how Hun- 
gary, still more backward in industry than Germany, 
was not likely to be benefited by its accession to the 
Zollverein, which, as Germany was itself an agricul- 
tural coimtry, would of course open no new market 
for the Hungarian raw products. The soundness of 
such reasoning will hardly be called in question by 
economists of whatever school. Kossuth, however, 
erred in supporting his argument in addition on purely 
national grounds, and was doubly mistaken in alleging 
that the Zollverein would soon efiect the political union 
of Germany, and that it would prove injurious to 
Hungarian nationality. In fact, this peculiarity of 
Kossuth, by which he reduced every question, if pos- 
sible, to the standard of nationality, tended on many 
an occasion to give a false direction to his reasonings. 
While the liberals were thus straining their nerves 
to raise the mental and physical condition of the coun- 
try, and while several counties were vieing with each 
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other in the introduction of local reforms, as, for 
example, the extension of the franchise in the election 
of local magistrates to the more intelligent classes, 
though not nobles, Metternich was bent on a measure 
most effectual in its nature for the obstruction of all 
progress. But before indicating the character of this 
measure, a few remarks must be premised in reference 
to the internal organization of the counties. Each 
county was governed by a lord-lieutenant, two sheriffs, 
and several inferior officers, as district judges, in pro- 
portion to the extent of the county. The lord-Ueu- 
tenant, nominated by the king, and always a nobleman 
of independent fortune, holding his office as a mark of 
distinction, was rather the nominal ruler of the county, 
the administration and distribution of justice resting 
with the two sheriffs, who by election succeeded to 
office for the term of three years. The sheriffs like- 
wise presided over the general assemblies usually con- 
voked for the consideration of ordinances, which were 
sent to the county from the central courts of adminis- 
tration, and which if found illegal were either laid 
aside or remonstrated against. The sheriffs also took 
the lead in the deliberations in reference to the nature 
of the instructions which every county, according to 
usage, gave to the members it returned to the Diet, 
and who if acting contrary were recalled. The office 
of l(jrd-lieutenant, it must in addition be* said, was in 
some instances hereditary, and remained often vacant. 
Metternich therefore thought to paralyze the power of 
the counties (exhibited in most instances in passive re- 
sistance, viz., in the non-execution of unconstitutional 
orders), by substituting for the lord-lieutenants royal 
commissioners, paid by the crown, and acting, of course, 
according to the instructions from Vienna. This in- 
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novtttion, tetrodnoed into several counties, was known 
by11ienameofthea(imtiii9£raio9*«y«fa!ri; nor was there 
an nnbiassed thinking man who did not perceive how 
moch snch a regal oomniission^ would influence the 
general -adininistration of the coonties. The fermenta- 
tion cansed bj this Mettemich poli<rjr, which was 
strongly sapported bj the Hnngarian chancellor Ap- 
pony, threw aside for a tifne the discussion of the con- 
templated reforms, and formed the idain topic of debate 
in die County Assemblies. The following remai^ 
bdng the substance of a speech delivered on that ques- 
tion by Kossuth (1845) in the County Assembly of 
' Pesth) may serve to elucidate the point at issue : — 
>^The system," said the orator, ^whose introduction into 
Hunisary was attempted by some statesmen, I have 
no^^oa in <»^, k neither Hungarian nor 
constitutional, and was once vainly attempted by a 
great prince, at a time when the whole nation was 
sunk in deep slumber. Now we are awake, reposing 
after a war of five and twenty years, which found us 
likewise awake. And being awake, we are enabled to 
guard ourselves against this commissary-system, which 
failed before. According to the government measure, 
noble States, the lord-lieutenant is to give place to an 
administrator, who is responsible to no one for what he 
does, and is to act in accordance with the open and 
secret instructions of the chancery, likewise irresponsi- 
ble. Indeed, such a ftmctionary in our counties, hav- 
ing the seal of the county in his hands, provided with 
money, and, if required, with the disposal of military 
power, would prove very much similar to the district 
commissaries in Bohemia ; he would be in a position 
to influence the elections, use bribery and intimidation, 
and thus paraljrze all the good arising from our muni- 
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cipal institutions. Let us remember that a stronger 
attack on our constitution was not even attempted by 
Joseph II., and that Hungary, whenever bereft of its 
municipalities, is sure to become a mere Austrian pro- 
vince. Some palliate the injustice of this measure 
with the word ^ order/ a word which was used by 
Phillip n. in turning the Netherlands into a land of 
desolation, and by the Czar in extinguishing the liber- 
ties of Poland. Heaven forbid that Hungary should 
ever experience an order of this sort I Amid the en- 
joyment of her own laws, Hungary wants no arbitrary 
measures of order, and if the introduction of some or- 
ganic change is contemplated, it is only the representa- 
tives of the nation who can do it." 

In the meantime, a new reform party rose, known 
by the name of the Centralists, whose doctrines were 
expounded in the Pesti Hirlapy which, by this time, 
had passed from the hands of Kossuth into those of 
Ladislaus Szalay, and which was subsequently con- 
ducted by Anthon Csengeri. The fiindamental idea 
of this party was to prove the necessity of a responsible 
ministry, instead of the Hungarian Central Court in 
Buda, and the Hungarian Chancery in Vienna. Look- 
ing at the irregularities subsisting in the various parts 
of the country, as, for example, the different institu- 
tions and privileges of the counties, of the towns and 
the districts of the Cumans, the Haiduks, and the 
sixteen towns of the Zips, much could be said in 
favour of the principle of centralization. The estab- 
lishment of a ministry, however, pre-supposed the 
diminution of the power of the county institutions, 
which alone resisted, in times of overwhelming tyranny, 
the grasping power of the crown — a circumstance 
which was sufficient to render the centralizing idea 
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unpopular. The Centralists, indeed, drawing amply 
<m the example and doctrines of far&ign countries, ex- 
pounded their ideas with conmderable precinon and 
abiHiy, but they ibrgot the most vital point. These 
lefimners seemed to have entirely left out of view, 
that the main question for the country lay in getting 
security for the strict observance of law^ and not to 
have considered that the mere nomination of tf Hun- 
garian independent and responsible ministry, unat- 
tended by guarantees, would be entirely at the mercnr 
of the sovereign, and liable to be demolished by the 
ringle stroke of his pen. The majority of the people, 
iherefore, side^with the Kossuth party, whose object 
was not only to preserve, but to extend the influence 
and sphere of action of the county municipalities. 

Amidst these fluctuations and progressive efibrts in 
the sphere of politics, lAterature exhibited still stronger 
signs of genuine advancement. 

Within the last fifteen years, a surprisingly large 
number of works, both in prose and poetry, issued 
from the press, surpassing those of the Kazinczy period 
in energy, refinement of sentiment, and outward polish. 
All the productions of this time are marked by a youth- 
ful spuit and mtense ardour, sweeping away many of 
the most inveterate prejudices, and are imbued with a 
deep feeling of patriotism. 

Among the prose writers who exercised a particu- 
lar influence on this epoch. Baron Nicholaus Josika 
claims the first place. This nobleman, a member of 
the Committee of Defence during the war of 1848, 
and now an exile in Belgium, was the first who intro- 
duced the modem novel into the Hungarian literature, 
as well as a chief instrument in moulding the Hun- 
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garian idiom to this kind of composition. Josika is 
the most prolific author ever produced by Hungary, 
and his historical novels, as Abaji and The Bohemiana 
in Hungary J amply prove his power of treasuring np 
and representing traditional recollections, as well as 
the beauty of his diction. His writings had no small 
influence in refining the style and tone of social con- 
versation ; and the ladies, whose toilet was formerly 
crowded only with the light productions of foreign 
authors, began to blush if they had nothing to say on 
the novels of Josika, who is, not without reason, called 
the Walter Scott of Hungary. Next to this author, 
must be mentioned Kuthy, a writer possessing a rich 
fancy, and great powers of expression, which he some- 
times exhibits to excess. His descriptions of Hunga- 
rian scenery and rustic life form the finest specimens 
in this kind, his most finished work being The Home 
Mysteries (Hazai Rajtelmek), which owes its origin 
.chiefly to The Mysteries of Paris by Sue and his for- 
tunate imitators. Baron Eotvos, the author of two 
popular novels, one of which, The Village Notary y was 
lately rendered into English, is more known as a politi- 
cal character. A prose writer of quite a different cast 
was Peter Vajda, a man deeply imbued with nature, 
some of whose imversified poetical effusions partake of 
an Ossianic or psalm-like sublimity. To these writers 
may be joined Nagy and Kovacs, novelists in the hu- 
mouristic line ; Fay, distinguished as a successful fable 
writer; and, especially in the historical department, 
Bajza, who acquired a well-earned name as the editor of 
the Athenceuniy sl literary journal of much merit, and 
which was stopped in consequence of want of support. 
Among the poets, the palm undoubtedly belongs to 
Vorosmarty, who formed the connecting link between 
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'the poets of the begiiming of the prese&t century and 
those of the new epoch/ which commenced with Petofi 
in 1842. Yorosmarty was the creator of the romantic 
Hnngaiian poetiy, and the first who entirely fireed 
hdmself from the trammels of the ancient classics* His 
verse is penraded with a rich vein of imagination and 
a singnlar nobilily of sentiment, eyerywhere clothed in 
a pore and idiomatic style. His lai^ger works, consist- 
ing of historical dramas and epics, ^ire adorned with 
many graceful impersonations ; and the style abounds 
throughout with dazzling metaphors, though there is a 
want of power in the delineation of character and in 
•unity of expression in the former, and a lack of general 
execution, l»:oad incidents, and grandeur, in the latter. 
For his popularity Vorosmarty is chiefly indebted to 
his minor poems, the most esteemed and widely-known 
of which are his Appealy and a drinking song called 
Fod-Dah The Appeal^ as expressing the feeling of 
the country, and imbued with the political sentiment^ 
soon became the favourite national song. 

THE APPEAL, 

Be true to the land of thy birth. 

Son of the Magyar race ; 
It nourished, nursed^ and soon its earth 

Will be thy resting place. 

What though the world is very wide, 

No land with thine can vie ; 
Gome weal or woe on fortune's tide» 

Here must thou live and die« 

Behold the dear> the hallowed soil, 

On which our fiEithers bled ; 
Lo here ten centuries of toil 

Have bound the mighty dead. 
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The foeman's ranks our heroes broke 

Of Arpad's marshal band ; 
And Hunyadi's arms from sbivery's joke 

Once freed our fatherland. 

Here did thy flag, O freedom swell. 

And red o*er battle wave, 
In long and deadly fight here fell 

The bravest of the brave. 

In spite of fortune's angry frown 

Through war and strife's fell reign. 
Though bent, yet never broken down, 

Our people still remain. 

The mighty world, the common land 
Of many nations, saith : 
" Ten centuries of war demand 
The fight for life or death ! '* 

It cannot be that patriots true 

In freedom's cause so slain — 
And hearts by sorrows broken too, 

Were sacrificed in vain. 

Such mind, and strength, and purpose high, 

They surely cannot be 
Foredoom'd to wither, droop and die 

By stem Fate's dark decree. 

A time will come — a better time 

Must come, to hope we dare ; 
Millions of fervent hearts incline 

To raise the nation's pray^. 

But should there come a moment dread, 

An awfrd stroke of doom, 
A people's blood for freedom shed 

Shall lave our country's tomb. 
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The had i& wldeb ft MliMi diet 

An peqilet win iweie; 
And miniQiit thai of wMping eyei 

win drop tlie monmiiig tosr. 

True to tbe knd with stedfitfl fiutli 

Ever then, Magyar be! 
In fife it lunnciah'd thee— 4n death 

Its turf win oorer (hee. 

What though the woridis rtarj wide^ 

No knd with thine can Tie ; 
Come weal or woe on fbrtune^s tide, 

Here mnst thoa Hye and die.^ 

It may be observed, that Yorosmarty evinced no in- 
considerable skill in his translations of foreign poetry, 
the most soccessfiil of which is his version of the Julias 
Cesar of Sbakspeare. Next to him particular men- 
tion must be made of Bajza and Czaczor ; the latter, 
one of the most enlightened ecclesiastics, issued several 
most genuine popular songs; as well as Qaray, the most 
popular ballad writer, Kunos, Csasar, and Alexander 
Vachot, no less known poets, the latter belonging to 
more recent date. The Pegasus of Petofi struck a 
more genuine and fresher fountain from the soil of 
Hungary. There is a greater carelessness and irre- 
gularity in his poems than is to be found in any of the 
preceding poets, though his works spread with a rapi- 
dity, and acquired a popularity, hitherto imknown. 
Nor did any one better understand the language of 
the people which, as may be remarked, is generally 
the most correct and most thoroughly idiomatic. Pe- 
tofi's muse is exceedingly fond of roaming along the 
endless plains of Lower Hungary — which, as he himself 

^ ThiB verdon is due to Mr W. Jafiray. 
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says, opens to the eye like an unfolded letter — of visit- 
ing the lonely Csardas (taverns), of chatting with the 
shepherds and horsekeepers, and of quaffing with them 
the juice of the grape. But in the midst of all this 
sportfulness and hilarity she now and then utters a 
deep patriotic sigh, powerful enough to stir the heart 
of a whole nation. Critics at first raised a loud cla- 
mour against Petofi's irregular verses, and bewailed 
their lame feet. But his poems had wings and fiew 
into the hearts of the people. Petofi is one of those 
poets who care little about what others say, and who 
speak out whether what they say be refined or coarse ; 
many of his poems, however, are empty, and seem 
rather to be the offspring of momentary impulse and 

caprice, while the more serious of his songs 

• 

<^ Gusli from the heart 
As the tears from the eyelids start." 

The two following poems may serve as a fair speci- 
men of his earlier productions— 

THE LYRE AND THE SWORD. 

A cloud o'er mj country there hangs, 

That tells of a storm approaching ; 
My soul in foreboding its pangs, 

Gains strength to resist its encroaching. 

The harp of my fingers is weary, 

Too long have I struck it with pain; 
Well knows it my heart has been dreary, 

In wearing its strings out in vain. 

But still in the comer there stands. 
The sword that my fathers have wielded ; 

It longs for the touch of the hands, 
The hands that my country have shielded. 
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FOB THEE, MY COUNTBT. 

For thee, my cowatrj, still remainB 

The lore my Ikthen bore; 
My heart its sadness but retains, 

TiU thon art free onoe more. 

Thy altar let my breast enclose, 

Asinaholy fiu&e; 
The temple may be crashed by foes, 

But still win U remaml 

For ihee in prayer my T<nce will rise, 
' My soul with ardour glow; 
My bleeding breast, with bitter sighs. 
Will cmse my ooimtry's foe. 

Td Bime I tell the lore I bear, 

Inseeretladore; 
But none the less esteem ihee fiiir, 

Or less the gods implore. 

Not as my shadow follows me, 
Revenge the tyrants' crime; 

But ebbing, flowing, like the sea, 
I watch the proper time. 

But as with night the shadows grow, 

TiU darkness hideth all, 
The tyrant torrent's dark'ning flow, 

Mj deeper griefs recall. 

And when with wine my comrades seek 
Their drooping souls to raise ; 

With burning lips, though blanched cheek. 
Their Magyar land they praise. 

Then lift I too the goblet high, 
The purple wine containing ; 

But scalding tears stream from my eye, 
The bitter draught in draining. 
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With the nearer approach to the memorable move- 
ment of 1848 Petofi's efiiisions constantly increased in 
their earnestness and intensity. The horizon of his 
poetic vision become henceforth crimsoned with scenes 
of bloodshed ; his spirit panting for " a spring of 
mighty war, when bloody roses blossom on the war- 
riors' breast," and longing for a kiss, — 

" Kiss from thee, freedom I heavenly maiden ! 
Glorious freedom ! thou my heavenly bliss V 

The effect produced by these songs was unexampled, 
and would have been still greater had the poet been at 
liberty plainly to sing what lay at his heart, and had 
each verse not undergone the operation of the censor^s 
scissors. The following poem, The Prisoner and his 
Chain, may be said to be one of the most successful in 
this style : — 

THE PRISONER AND HIS CHAIN. 

A youth in the battle of liberty fought, 
When his comrades were routed and slain ; 

And thus to the dungeon a captive was brought. 
And bound with a ponderous chain. 

In the gloom of the dungeon, at heart unsubdued, 

A hold of his fetters he took ; 
And deep with the spirit of freedom imbued, 

These irons he cursed and he shook. 

Then to him the chain in its anguish replied, 

My sorrow is equal to thine ; 
Immured in this dungeon, to fr^dom denied, 

Disconsolate grieving I pine. 

So curse me not, captive, but constant me shake, 

This echo let ever resound ; 
My din is a curse that attends in the wake 

Of despots with tyranny crowned. 
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' AbifiSeQoireftptiTel ihoadotiIlotll|ek]|ovr*- 

I gleam'd as a sword in the figlit ; 
Perchanee, in thy hands, have encountered the foe. 
Maintaining thy fiitheriand's right. 

Unfintnnate soldier I where now dost thon meet 

With thy eqnaUy loekless sword ? 
But shake me ; incessant thy shakings repeat ; 

My dank is the tyrant's reward. 

A chain they have made me, a swoid at thy side 

For freedom determined and hold ; 
And thee, who in hattle the tyrant defied. 

How dreadful to tiiink that I hold ! 

This gannent of mst that aroond me hath grown 

Betoluns me grierii^ and pained ; 
But shake me I my echo is sapping the throne 

With, bloodshed and pegnry stained.^ 

Now we will only subjoin one of Petofi's political 
songs, published shortly before the late war, in an 
album, which was printed out of Hungaiy, entitled, 
My Songs. 

Oftentimes I sit in musing blind, 

And know not well the thoughts that snatch my mind ; 

Swift o'er my country's length I hover, 

Through the earth and all the wide world over; 

And the strains such fantasy prolongs 

Are of my moonlike roaming soul the Songs. 

Tet all these vagrant dreams are naught — 
Perchance the future rather needs a thought ? 
Why guess ? God's goodness is imended. 
And o'er my thoughtless lot will still be bended; 
Then the careless notes that lift their tongues 
Are my butterfly-light soul's untroubled Songs. 

^ This poem is translated by Mr James Kemp. 
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When of a handsome maiden's channs aware, 

Still farther off from me goes every care ; 

Deep do I gaze into her fine eye's trances. 

As the star in a soft brook's dark water glances : 

Notes of that rapture which to love belongs 

Are then my wild-flower-ravished soul's low Songs. 

Loves she me ? My joy's full bliss I drink ! 

If not ! Away to gulp my secret grief I shrink : 

And where a glass and wine are glowing 

There cheer full quickly through the gloom is growing : 

Lays that then rise to me in festive throngs 

Are my rainbow-revelling soul's uproarious Songs. 

Yet while the ruddy glass in hand I grasp, 

Round nations' hands the iron keeps its clasp : 

And as merry as is the ring of glasses, 

So mournful the clank of distant chains that passes : 

Strains pierce me then like memory's hidden prongs, — 

They are my cloud-wrapt soul's grief-blinded Songs. 

But why so long remain the people bound ? 
Wherefore not burst the chain that girds them round ? 
Or wait they till of Heaven's good favour 
The rust shall gnaw it from off their hands for ever ! 
Those sounds that break to me from freedom's wrongs, 
Are my thimder-like wrathful soul's wild battle-Songs ! 

Petofi continued to delight and stir up his country- 
men down to 1848, when, retaining in one hand the 
lyre, he grasped the sword with the other to join the 
army of Bern in Transylvania, but disappeared from 
public view shortly before the end of the war in a 
bloody battle with the Cossacks. The poet who dis- 
puted the palm with Petofi is Michael Tompa, who is 
as calm and regular as Petofi is wild and irregular. 
Tompa's muse is an unpretending bashful girl, averse 
to mingle with politics and the higher destinies of man. 
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contented to peep into tke spinning parties of the lal- 
lage girl% and to sing her lay on the beauties of conntry 
life and natnre. His versification is easy and correct, ' 
and his productions have, upon the whole, a soothing 
character, which renund us of the poems of Longfellow. 
No small addition was made to the general poetry 
by the collection of all the popular poems and songs in 
three volumes, a task accomplished by John Erdely, 
bimself a poet. The reader would be greatly disap- 
pointed if he expected to find the genuine or the &ba- 
lous Magyar poetry in this collection. The romantic 
minstrelsy, strongly blended with the Hunnish le- 
gendry, and which lived on the lips of the people in 
the firat centniy of their European existence, gradually 
died away amid the religious persecutions attending 
the introduction of Christianiiy under St Stephen,* 
and had become extinct in the thirteenth century; 
when the earliest Latin chroniclers, the anonymous 
Notary of King Bela, and Kezai, had in their igno- 
rant criticisms discarded the oral traditions, and refiised 
to record the ancient songs, in order to have exclusive 
scope for their own speculations : even of the compara- 
tively bright Hunyadi period only a few lines remained 
referring to the election of Matthias. The majority of 
these songs, though judging from their tenor they 
would seem to appertain to the fifteenth century, are 
undoubtedly the productions of a much later date. 
The greatest part of this collection bears, as must be 
remarked, the unmistakeable signs of quite recent trans- 
formation, and may safely be assumed to belong to 
the sixteenth, 'seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
As such, it presents, in its absence of anything like 
boldness or high soaring imagination, the true mirror 
of those ages ; for if the muses do not always flee the 
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din of arms, they can never dwell under the same roof 
with despair. It is the sword of conquest, like that of 
Rome, which sets the Hippocrene a boiling — ^that of 
unceasing self-defence against enemies without and 
within, as the sword of Hungary was, will dry it up. 
The best of these poems, the melancholy ones, are the 
utterances of hearts wedded to sorrow and half recon- 
ciled to weariness, turning amid occasional longing and 
fitiul emotions to the inanimate beings around them, 
sure at least from them to meet with no angry look or 
rude rebuff. Thus we see the shepherd, like an erring 
wind, at once fly over the rolling waves of the rivers, 
touch the green meadows, pass by the steeple of the 
church, and then alight on his flock of sheep, and re- 
turn to himself. Besides, the wild, scarcely unaccount- 
able sallies from one object to quite a different one, 
so peculiar to most of these poems, is their sudden 
transition in the same verse from a truly poetic image 
into an empty unsavoury truism. Such was properly 
the history of the people, precipitated into the depths of 
misery and shame, before rightly aware that they just 
waved on the tide of victory. This frequent inter- 
course with nature often happens in the way of ex- 
tempore apostrophising, not excepting even the short- 
lived yellow May fly ; or, in the way of simple compa- 
rison, as in the following lines : — 

The Danube's waters downward flow, 

Yet to its bosom still new fountains swell ; 

But should from me my loved one go, 
O who her place will fill, pray tell me, tell ! 

At evening, when the sun's at rest, 
The thirsty plants by sweet dew drops are fed ; 

When my love futhless leaves my breast. 
Into my eyes the dew-drops too are shed ! 
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In iome instances this soliloquizing, if coupled with 
love, cairies away the shepherd so fiur as to confonnd 
life and death, and in despair he '^ hastens np the hilly 
there to dig for himself a grave, to see whether he is 
loved by any who wonid plant a garland on his tomb,'' 
while in a more moderate grief he is apt to confonnd 
his teara dropping down on his bunda (sheepskin cloak) 
with the falling rain :-— 

I fiuicied that rain fitm the heavens did fSill, 
80 fitful and ocddlj the moonlight is gleaming ; 
Aks! only tears from mj eyelids are streaming, 

As vainly I seek her sweet breath to recalL 

- My dovelet is lying, all pallid and cold ; 

My voice cannot rouse her, my touch not awake her; 
And from me to bury, I know they will take her, 
Though wherein to lay her, by none am I told. 

In trying to acconnt for the irregularity and want 
of connection so apparent in these compositions, Erdely 
justly remarks that they must be heard and not seen. 
To this remark we think it necessary to add, that many 
songs now represented as one whole, no doubt origi- 
nally formed as many different songs as there now are 
verses, and owe their close connection to no other link 
of sympathy than the tune to which they were origi- 
nally sung. But if the taste of the people makes the 
words entirely subservient to the lay, which is likewise 
more melodious than harmonious, the chief defect of 
the former lies in the effort to catch a rhyme, which to 
the Hungarian people seems to be as necessary a re- 
quisite in song as the jingle of the spur is to the na- 
tional dance, the Csardas. The rendering of such 
poetry into another language may thus easily be ima- 
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gined to be a matter of no common difficulty, which 
is enhanced, moreover, by the peculiar meaning in 
which many epithets are used. " Sweet," for example, 
is the synonym for " dear," and " my soul" (leVcem) for 
" my love," hence the expressions, I eat thy sweety smallj 
or prayerful lips^ or / eat thy sweet aouly — ^.expressions 
which can neither be literally translated nor find any 
adequate substitutes. 

The least interesting part of this collection, compris- 
ing every poem extant to the present day, both noble 
and scurrilous, are the Mondak stories in prose, in which 
we are continually introduced to three princes or as 
many princesses or countesses, and scarcely meet 
with a single poetic thought to vary the insipid bur- 
den. These can have been nothing else than the imi- 
tations of some dull disciple of a wearied brother of the 
cell. 

Even one or two of these stories, which turn on the 
life and adventures of a shepherd, form a striking con- 
trast to the shepherd songs. Of the latter the follow- 
ing is one of the most popular, and is endeared by the 
wild melancholy tune to which it is sung : — 

I dwell on the heath through sunshine or snow, 
And on holidays I with my dear can go ; 
But far on the Hortobagy plain, 
In vain to God's house would I hie — in vain ! 

Flat is the heath, where no trees do grow. 
The high steeple top in the sun doth show, 
The tall church spire to the heath is plain. 
But far from God's house I must still remain ! 

I'd pray, but no prayer at all I know, 

I never to school in my life did go— 

My mother would thither have sent me fain, 

But ah ! long, long in the grave she has lain ! 
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Pnj thoa to good €U)d, m j dorelet, go^ 
Oome alter church, thy kiss to bestow — 
Thy prayerful sweet lips 111 devour again, 
And more than a fortnight from oa^hs refrain ! 

Of the wine or drinking songs found in this collec- 
tion, some of which are utterly untranslatable from the 
idiomatic expressions, and which are the utterances of 
an open heart and unrestrained inind, the succeedhig 
lines maj suffice to convey some idea : — 

Away with water 1 

It tastes not to the tongue — 
Qive me wine, wine ! 

'Tis wine that makes me yoimg ! 

If fray vex my soul, 

Or grief my spirit wound, 
I fill the bowl with wine, with wine ! 

Then grief and care are drowned. 

Let the keen wind blow — 

Here my full flask I hold ; 
And looking at the wine, the wine ! 

What reck I of cold ? 

Ah, lukewarm life ! 

What wert thou without wine ? 
Had I not drunk of wine, of wine ! 

Even in the other world would I repine. 

Full of the joyous grape 
Even Noah, holy man, became — 

Why therefore not drink wine, 
/, poor sinner that I am ! 

Nor do I spare it — 

No tax my throat restrains. 
Which still shall flow with wine, with wine ! 

So long as life remains ! 



I 
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The following will be found more characteristic : — 

WINE SONG. 

Away with grief, away with pain, 
Let us hathe our throats in wine, 
And quaff it to a tuneful strain. 
Wine for me — ^the joyous vine, 
Whose sap can make one strong. 
Who drinks not wine, the Magyar name 
To him m^y not belong ! 

The fish loves water for its part, 

No fish's shape is mine ! 

For me the wine that warms the heart — 

Bom beside Tokay's vine, 

What's water unto me ? 

Whoever drinketh not of wine 

No Magyar can be. 

Cold beer the lazy Germans swill, 
We quaff the grape with song. 
For beer from water they distil, 
Two-pints-a-penny strong — 
Wine to me bring here. 
Who drinks it not, the Magyar name 
He holds not ever dear I 

The Sclavonian brandy loves — 

With wine our blood can glow. 

Nor with their fiery liquor proves 

The stuff of life below — 

Let wine my glass o'erflow ; 

Who loves not wine, the Magyar name 

He cannot truly know I 

Winter or summer, wine is good. 
In winter it is fire ; 
In summer it is hunger's food — 
Our glasses wine require. 
Wine then let us pour ; 




Pass mddcD, with thj cheek bo fine. 
In thirst no kiss I ask ; 
Off monk, that dusty book of thine. 
And eaeh who bears do flask — 

Who coUs not bo, the Magyar ni 
Disdains his icy kin ] 

The romances of ballads for the most part relatinfr 
to characters something like that of Robin Hood, muBt 
be confessed to he rather meagre prodnctiona. We 
shall therefore give two specimens of the modem ballad 
writing as that is best represented in the Aqiad ballads 
(Arpadok) of Garay : — 

LEHEL AND HIS HORN. 

The tale of Label's loud hom 

Prom the fine old daya lived late, 
And great as the fame of his hom. 

So the might of his arm was great. 

One of the chieftwns seTen, 

From Asia came Lehel of old. 
His hum the great call of his tribe 

When to battles of blood they rolled. 

When triumphed the race of Arpad, 

Lehel's hom tbeir victory hailed— 
And when they were vanquished in fight. 

Then: sorrowful chance it bewailed. 

Now, in Lehel's ]oag raren locks 
There nungled the down of the swan, 
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And his horn, that hung by his haunch, 
Seemed the token of days that were gone. 

Too many brave Lehel's battles — 
Though but once he great shame sustained, 

Where by Augsburg's walls he sank, 
By Otho the emperor chained. 

There, like grass by the scythe, his men 
Fell mowed to the hindermost rank — 

Twenty thousand fell on the field, 
In the Lech twenty thousand sank. 

Himself by a German's lance 

Was hurled from his steed to the ground, 
Till, grappling with four of his foes. 

The warrior was woimded and bound. 

Bound hand and foot, like a robber. 
To the emperor's court he wau brought, 

To the pompous coiurt of Otho, 
Full of revel for victory wrought. 

There bloody the sentences passed 

On the living and over the dead — 
Fain would Otho's hysena-delight 

Twice mangle each Magyar head. 

The butchery yet is unfinished. 

When to Otho a thought doth rush, 
For those Magyars seven remaining — 

Seven they were, aU in manhood's flush. 

All seven the emperor pardons — 

Yet harder their fate became. 
For with noses and ears shorn ofi". 

They are branded by scorn and shame. 

In a boat of the Rhine they are thrown. 
To follow the Danube's track — 
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" Tell the Magjars," said Otho, with sneers, 
"If the; come, it is thus they go back!" 

Still trickle the wounds of Lehel, 

Who fitfull; EhakeB his chain. 
And he cannot lire in his shame, 

And he cannot die from fais pain. 

" Why tarrj ?" spoke Lehel in rage, 
" Why spaffe me some fiercer fete ? 
Haggle no more with my life, 
If the ritnsom you still await. 

"Thy fete is come," said the emperor, 
" And heing a chief thoit shalt fall ; 
But ere to the axe thou goest 
A boon thou canst give to vs all. 

■' Thy brave horn hung by thy side, 

Whose fame through the world is blown — 
As is said, to old Arpud's race 
It has Bounded of joy alone. 

" What I long to hear now from thee. 
Is a strain that of woe may tell — 
Blow the funeral note to thy comrades, 
And then, if thou wilt, thy farewell." 

Thus spoke the empeno-, jeering. 

And played with his captive's state — 

Then said Lehel at once, " I will ;" 
For the thought which aroused him was great. 

UnboQud were his cbuns &om ofTbim, 
And then grasped Lehel once more 

Hig treasure — his soundful friend. 
That now his last purpose bore. 

And before the emperor stepinng 
He swelled no dirge from his throat ; 
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But with both hands lifting the horn 
At Otho's red forehead he smote. 



" Qo first to the world of death," he said, 
'* There seek, if thou needest a slave — 
But if ghosts of servants have need. 
Then will Otho serve Lehel the brave ! 



»> 



Thus he spoke — ^his last words they were : 
Horn and Hero stiU mute remain — 

The Horn was split on the front of Otho, 
Lehel by many a sword fell slain. 

The following is the concluding ballad of Garay's 
book : — 

THE LAST OF THE ARPADS. i 

In Buda's lofty castle towers in the chapel of Saint John, 
Behind the mighty dead in pomp the funeral sweeps on ; 
The covering of velvet, the coffin all of gold. 
Tell of the rank and royal state that coffin doth enfold. 

The old and yoimg, the rich and poor, are crowding one and all. 
Grief sits on every face, from every eye the tear drops fall ; 
The tolling bells are mingling their melancholy boom ; 
Who is it to be buried ? who closed within the tomb ? 

The last branch of an ancient root that from an ancient day 
Had flourished in the Magyar land, and over it held sway : 
The blood drops last and latest of the Arpad line so brave — 
King Andrew's corpse the mourning crowd are following to the 
grave. 

^ The last Arpad king, Andrew IIL, died, as was related, in 
1301, without leaving male issue; the States irreconciled to 
the idea of a female rule, having refused to crown his daughter 
Elizabeth, who afterwards took the veil. The history of this 
unfortunate princess will be known to some readers from Kings- 
ley's Saints^ Tragedy, 
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By God's decree this noble tree was planted in the land ; 

The seed came from fair Asia's plains unto Carpathia's strand ; 

Through twice two hundred years it grew, and shot its stem on 

high; 
Through twice two hundred years its leaves were green against 

the sky. 

Many and fierce the stormy blasts this tree has had to stand, 
And many a branch was wrenched away by time and tempest's 

hand; 
But now the scythe of death has lopped the latest bough away — 
Dies with their king— king Andrew, the Arpad line for aye. 

Round Andrew's bier with many a tear the sorrowing people 

throng ; 
Beside the last of Arpad's house to vanish, and ere long 
Even the guardian angel of the Magyar must weep, 
Quenching its torch among the clods where Andrew soon must 

sleep. 

But who is this that kneeleth, bending low beside the bier. 
Muttering a prayer while kneeling there, and shedding many a 

tear, 
In garb of woe, from top to toe, in a black veil bedight. 
Looking like daybreak bursting on the middle hour of night. 

It is the poor Elizabeth, orphaned by yonder bier. 

So frill of charms, so pleasant, like the spring time of the year ; 

'Tis she, the beautiftil, alas I orphan of fatherland, 

Her soul and body like a flower crushed by the frost's cold hand. 

High o'er her head the stormy clouds are gathering to break, 
And above her and around her a thicker darkness make ; 
And faction's twining serpent, and intrigue's spider net, 
Leagued in a dark conspiracy, her every path beset. 

Against this dastard host has risen a brave and gallant knight 
To shield the last of Arpad's blood with the weapons of his 

might — 
Matthias Csak the pillar of this house august and old, — 
Not two such sons the Magyar land within its bounds doth hold. 
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This veteran for the regal house thinks life a forfeit due, 
For freedom and for fatherland he bursts his heart in two ; 
He struggles like a giant man, alas ! in yain, in vain. 
For on the throne, of Arpad*s race, no king shall sit again. 

Andrew descends forevermore into the chilly tomb ; 
Not for the throne Elizabeth, for her the convent's gloom ; 
And the brave knight who for her right so nobly stood alone, 
Is crushed beneath the ruins of the Arpads' ancient throne. 

Before again returning to politics, we shall insert one 
other poem " The Stork," which, as will be seen from 
its contents, was written after the end of the late war, 
and which became known in the country by means of 
secret circulation in manuscript. Lower Hungary, as 
some of the readers will perhaps be aware, is the fa- 
vourite abode of the storks, who build their nests on 
the low thatched cottages, which they leave on the 
approach of winter, and which they never miss in find- 
ing when they return with gay spring. Of this poem, 
which exhibits a noble unaffected pathos, we are 
enabled to present a close but graceful rendering. 

TO THE STORK. 

The winter time is over and the fields are growing green. 

And thou once more art here, bird so good. 
To build thy nest again where it before hath beein, 
To hatch therein again thy feathery fledging brood. 
Away ! away ! be cheated not. 
By the sunbeams glittering quiver, 
By the babbling of the river ; 
Away ! spring comes not to the spot. 
Life is bemmibed and frozen up for ever. 
Oh walk not through the fields, there is nothing there but graves! 
Oh roam not by the lake side I blood-crimsoned are its waves ; 
Oh fly not to the house tops ! all there that thou shalt find 
Are but the reeking embers that ruin left behind. 
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Leave my bouse, nor tarry here — 
Yet whither canst thou go 
To build again thy nest, where, oh where ! 
Above thee like a fear 
Hangs God's curse, and thou shalt hear 
The wailing of despair 
From below. 
Fly away to the south where the sun waits for thee, 
Good bird fly away thou art gladder than we. 
Fate gave thee two countries, we only had one, 
And that one is lost and forever undone. 
Fly away! good bird, away ! 

If thou meetest in thy flying 
With our wanderers in the south, to them say. 
We are fading fast away — 
We are dying — 
We are scattered far and wide 
Like a sheaf by storm untied — 
Some lie within the tomb ; 
Some in the prison's gloom ; 
Others wander in their sadness, dumb with woe — 
Some with a start arise, 
Terror gleaming in their eyes, 
To seek another fatherland beyond the Atlantic's flow. 
No bride is longing sadly 
For the one to her so dear ; 
No parent weepeth madly 
Beside his children's bier ; 
Old age is smiling gladly 
To think its end is near. 
Tell our brethren who wander 

That shame shall be our part. 
Shame ne'er to be uprooted 

Like the oak tree at whose heart 
Cling the worms that devour it. 

As among us day by day 
Neighbour ploteth against neighbour 

Ever trying to betray. 
And kinsman against kinsman 
Speaketh lying words alway. 
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Away, good bird away, give this message to the keeping 
Of thy silence lest the traitor should hear it and betray. 

Tell it not to those who wandering for fatherland are weeping, 
Lest their sorrow turn to loathing of the glad home far away. 



We turn now from poetry to science. 

The scientific department of literature was chiefly 
represented by the Academy of Science, called into 
life in 1830. As regards the organization of this in- 
stitution, its labours were divided into the following 
departments, — philology, philosophy, jurisprudence, 
natural science and history. But as general politics 
were excluded from their discussions by order of go- 
vernment, the reader may imagine that in jurispru- 
dence and history, especially modem, the researches 
existed only in the imagination. The merits of this 
academy in reference to the culture of the Hungarian 
language are justly entitled to praise, though more was 
done in that line by the individual efforts of Fagarossy, 
Vajda, Block, and Szvoreny. One of the great errors 
committed by this body was its wasting much time in 
the discussion of abstract scientific questions, clearly 
expounded in the literature of the more civilized na- 
tions, and in works which might have been introduced 
with little trouble and expense. • In fact, there was an 
apparent want of practical sense in the proceedings of 
this academy; for, instead of furnishing the nation 
with some valuable contributions to the earlier periods 
of Hungarian history, a task which would not have 
been much subjected to the mutilations of the censor, 
these savants often squandered their energies on far- 
fetched speculations appertaining to the animal king- 
dom, or on such subjects as the ancient costume of the 
Magyars, efforts not the best fitted to raise the national 
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intellect^ Of greater practical utility was the Kisfii;- 
ladi Society, which issued many works of a character 
at once more popular and more useiiil. 

In spite of many defects inherent in a rising litera^ 
tnre, the activity and zeal with which the cultivation 
of the native language and letters was carried on pro- 
mised a rich future. Many who had already gained a 
name in the field of German literature, or were en- 
tirely engaged with it, began to apply themselves to 
the study and culture of the Hungarian ; a fact too 
important to be here omitted. An unmistakeable sign 
of the spread of the Hungarian language among the 



^ Id philology and antiquariaii research, in which branches the 
academy was best represented, particular mention must be made 
of Stephen Harvat ; of Fejer, who lately published a book on the 
origin of the Oumans; of Roller, the mmister of the Protestant 
Sclave community at Pesth ; and of Schedius. In philosophy, 
the name of Purgstaller stands foremost. It would, however, 
be unjust to pass by here without mention Dr Toldi, the secre- 
tary to the academy. Toldi, besides doing much to make the 
Hungarian known among the Germans, greatly contributed to 
the culture of the national idiom in Hungary ; his energy not 
slackening even now in most unpropitious circumstances. The 
task this learned man has proposed to himself is the pub- 
lication of a complete national library, comprising the three 
last centuries. His latest work is a history of Hungarian litera- 
ture (Magyar Irodalom Tortenete), which, however, though 
amply proving the author's research, is scarcely more than an 
index of unknown books and manuscripts. Under the head 
Hun Poetry, for example, all we are told is, that Priscus Rhetor 
saw how Attila used to be entertained at his court by a maiden 
chorus singing various Scythian lays ; and that it is highly to be 
regretted that the said Priscus did not record some of these 
songs. What is wanted in Hungary is something in the style 
of Sismondi, Gervinus, or the recent brief History of English 
Literature by Spalding. 
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diflFerent races of the country was the successive issue 
of grammars and Hungarian-German dictionaries, 
both by the Academy and private authors, and which, 
though passing through several editions, were scarcely 
sufficient to supply the demand. 

And now to resume our poUtical history — 

The time for the new Diet approached, and the 
questions which chiefly took hold of the public mind, 
were the complete emancipation of the serfs, and the 
participation by the nobles of a share in the burdens 
of the state. It may, however, here be remarked, 
that the principle of general taxation involved the 
question of a guarantee for a due and constitutional 
administration of finance ; that is to say of publicity 
and responsibiUty. The public revenue of Hungary, 
it must be stated, amounted to thirty million of florins, 
a sum small indeed compared with the extent of the 
country, but too much for the treasury of Vienna ; as 
the expenses attending the internal administration of 
Hungary were defrayed from the cassa domestica 
(house-tax), not included in the above amount. Among 
the aristocrats, those who strongly advocated the cause 
of the reform party, and identified themselves with it, 
were the Counts Louis and Casimir Batthyany, Ladis- 
laus Teleki, and Baron Eotvos, the head of the cen- 
tralists, and Baron Bela Venkheim ; Szecheny keeping 
aloof alike from conservatives and reformers. This 
nobleman, having about this time abandoned all po- 
litical questions to their fate, gave himself up with all 
his energies to the farther carrying out of practical 
improvements. Much connected as his name is with 
the introduction of steam communication on the Da- 
nube, and the erection of the magnificent suspension 
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bridge at Buda-Pesth, Szecheny deserves the gratitude 
of his countrymen for the regulation of the Theiss, the 
largest river in Hungary after the Danube, and the 
establishment of a Theiss steam-boat company. In 
his last book, entitled, " The Political Programme," 
published in 1847, Szecheny proclaimed war against 
the whole reform party, mingling in his usual way 
his political argumentations with visions and strange 
prophecies. Some of his predictions, though in con- 
sequence of events not surmised by him, were ftd- 
fiUed with a precision calculated to fill the heart of 
every Hungarian with awe ; while in some other car- 
dinal points the noble count proved a false prophet. 
Szecheny beheld in the visions which he so glowingly 
described the rising of the Hungarian peasantry against 
their masters, and proclaimed the Hungarian sword to 
be blunt and rusty. In both these points he was 
signally mistaken, for during the course of the memo- 
rable events that soon followed, the Hungarian peasant 
showed himself magnanimous, and the safest defender 
of public order; and the Hungarian sword proved 
bright and trenchant, more powerful than it ever had 
been since the days of Matthias Hunyadi. 

Thus did Hungary draw near to the unexpected 
drama. 

Compared with other civilized countries of Europe, 
Hungary stood far behind in art, science, and general 
culture, a circumstance sufficiently accounted for by 
its geographical position and peculiarly tragic history. 
It had, however, many things to boast of, which might 
be looked for in vain among the more cultivated neigh- 
bouring nations. While in other more advanced 
countries life became reduced to the operation of arith- 
metical calculations, in Hungary it flowed in its natural 
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channel, free alike from artificial refinements and their 
concomitant vices. Virtue needed there no stimulus 
from conventional rules, nor relied for support on the 
scaffoldings of outward ceremonies and decorum, but 
lived on the spontaneous and fresh running fountain 
of the heart. One of the first ornaments of life, hos- 
pitality, which had become weU nigh extinct in other 
nations as they progressed in power and riches, still 
remained in Hungary undiminished, and, so to speak, 
a vital element of society, whether among lords or 
peasants, — affordmg an undeniable proof of inherent 
nobleness of mmd in the people. By this hospitality 
must not be understood merely that inclination which 
makes man now and then desirous of sharing his meal 
with his friends, but that irresistible impulse which 
causes the heart of man to long for the intercourse of 
his fellow creatures, and to find delight in opening to 
his guest without restraint the thoughts of his mind 
and the feelings of his heart. Openness speaks well 
for individual character; and what a criterion is it 
not, if it constitutes the prominent characteristic of a 
whole people ? 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DIET OF 1847-8 — NOMINATION OF A HUNGARIAN 
MINISTRY — THE REFORM LAWS — COMMENCEMENT 
OF INTERNAL TROUBLES — CONVOCATION OF THE 
DIET AT PESTH — OPEN WAR — PESTH TAKEN BY 
THE AU8TRI ANS. — ( 1847 -1849. ) 

The year 1847 was chiefly taken tip with the elections, 
which, as in Britain, were not always the result of 
conviction, and which were rendered particularly lively 
in Hungary from the large quantities of wine con- 
sumed on such occasions. Both parties, conservative 
as well as liberal, exhibited a like activity in their 
efforts to secure the return of their respective candi- 
dates. And though the former commanded much in- 
fluence by the aid of the royal administrators, it be- 
came nevertheless evident that in the coming Diet the 
liberals would have the majority in the Lower House, 
in carrying at least some of the intended reforms. 
Several of the most prominent of the liberal aristo- 
cracy, as the Counts Louis and Casimir Batthyany, 
and Count Raday, threw all the weight of their in- 
fluence into the scale to obtain the return of Kossuth 
for the county of Pesth. In this effort they succeeded, 
despite the counter endeavours of the court party. 
Szecheny also preferred to sit in the Lower House, 
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but was disappointed in his expectation to become the 
head of a party. 

The Diet was opened at Presburg in November of 
the same year, the liberals numbering almost all who 
were known for their exertions in the cause of pro- 
gress, besides being strengthened by the union of the 
Kossuth party and the so-called centralists. The con- 
servatives, consisting of many high officials and obse- 
quious courtiers, put forth their political creed in a 
programme. The liberals straightway followed their 
example. In the manifesto of the latter party, the 
necessity of the following reforms was set forth: — 
1st, General taxation without any distinction between 
nobles and non-nobles; 2(f, Further reforms in the 
laws relating to the feudal system ; 3d, Equality of all 
classes of the population before the law; 4^, The 
establishment of a responsible Hungarian ministry in- 
stead of the two irresponsible central courts of Buda- 
Pesth ; 5thj The liberty of the press, as well as the 
union of Transylvania with Hungarj'. " We shall 
continue," thus runs the concluding part of this pro- 
gramme, " we shall continue with unwearied zeal to 
make use of every effi)rt in our power for the attain- 
ment of these objects, without being unmindful of the 
relations which, in accordance with the Pragmatic 
Sanction, exists between Hungary and the Austrian 
hereditary States. But, while we shall carefully avoid 
placing the interests of Hungary in opposition to those 
of the entire monarchy, or rendering them incompa- 
tible with its unity and safety, we shall not suffer these 
interests to be rendered subservient in an imreasonable 
and illegal manner to those of the other States of the 
empire, as is actually the case, in respect to our manu- 
facturing industry and our commercial relations. We 

s 
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cannot tolerate a system that would sacrifice our in- 
terests, and even our constitution, to the so-called 
administrative-unity. It was in the last quarter of the 
past century that the government by acting on this 
system, and by oflFering us material advantages in ex- 
change for our constitutional rights,, attempted to sub- 
vert the nationality and independence of Hungary. 
It is to this system, developed as it has constantly 
been, on the principles of absolutism, that all the free 
institutions of the Austrian hereditary States have been 
sacrificed. Our constitution is, however, a treasure 
which we cannot sacrifice for any advantages what- 
soever. 

" We are convinced that if the old constitutional 
rights and liberties of the Austrian hereditary States 
still existed, if these States in conformity with the de- 
mands of the age, and the principles of equity and jus- 
tice, could be ranked amongst the constitutional nations 
of Europe, we are convinced, we say, that our interests 
could then be easily combined with those which are at 
present in conflict with, and even inimical to, them ; and 
that by a greater unity of interests, and a greater degree 
of confidence being thus established, every part of the 
empire would be invigorated, and knit together by a 
common tie, and the united monarchy, by a guarantee 
beinff thus afforded for its material and intellectual 
development, be enabled to brave with impunity the 
storms and convulsions by which it might hereafter be 
assailed." 

The first act of the Diet, which was opened by Fer- 
dinand V. (who produced no common joy by pro- 
nouncing his speech in Magyar), was the election of a 
palatine in the person of the Arch-duke Stephen, son 
of the palatine Joseph, who had shortly before died. 
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Immediately after followed the debates on the propo- 
sitions made by the crown, which hinted at the neces- 
sity of reform on some most important points. After 
a long and animated discussion on the address, which 
gave the first opportunity to the two parties of measur- 
ing their strength, the liberals, headed by Kossuth, 
obtained a majority in the Lower House in favour of a 
draft, which set forth specifically the known griev- 
ances, such as the nomination of administrators, as 
well as the want of any guarantee for the proper exe- 
cution of the laws. This draft was rejected by the 
Upper House, and the Commons, according to usage, 
determined to shelve it altogether, rather than answer the 
royal speech in the style of vague commonplace. Thus 
ended the first manoeuvre. Former diets had already 
enacted laws, in virtue of which every peasant holding 
tenure lands was entitled to redeem himself and his 
tenure, either by paying to the lord of the soil an ade- 
quate sum at once, or for short periods, proportioned 
to the money he was able to raise. Further steps 
were now thought necessary to render these laws more 
practical and efficient. The topic, however, which 
chiefly engrossed the attention, of the States was the 
principle of general taxation. In regard to this im- 
portant question many of the conservatives agreed that 
the nobles should pay the county rates, and contribute 
towards the establishment of a national fund, which 
was to be applied to the foundation of roads, and th^ 
furtherance of other public works. They objected, 
however, to be assessed for the war tax ; and, above all, 
refused to acknowledge their liability to be taxed along 
with the rest of the community. The final solution of 
all these points was, however, long delayed, owing to 
the usual dilatory proceedings of the Upper House. 
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Nor is it necessary to say, that both lay and spiritual 
lords, were fiur fix)m suspecting how little they woold 
in this instance gain from delay. More unanimity pre- 
vailed with respect to the language question, which was 
again brought before the house. In spite of the former 
laws enjoining the use of the Magyar tongue, Latin and 
German continued to be used in many departments of 
administration. To obviate this a bill was introduced 
to the following effect : 1«^ That with the exception 
of the part^ adneaae (meaning Croatia and Slavonia) 
the Magyar should be adopted in the schools and all 
the departments of public administration. 2dj That 
the vessels of the Hungarian Littorale should bear the 
Hungarian flag. As to Croatia itself and the three 
Slavonic counties it was provided that in their corres- 
pondence with the mother country they should employ 
the Magyar. The bill was passed by the Lower House 
almost unanimously, and when it came before the Lords 
a short discussion arose in reference to the alteration 
of certain expressions which it contained. Count Do- 
minik Teleki spoke in favour of the bill, supporting his 
argument by pointing to Britain and Ireland, where 
neither Irish nor Welsh, but the English alone, was 
the vehicle of national intercourse. But this question, 
as weU aa others of greater moment, previously referred 
to, were soon to give way before a new turn of events 
which followed — the intelligence of the French revo- 
lution of February. 

The first effect produced by this news in Austria itself 
was a general distrust in the solvency of the Bank, and 
the consequent anxiety of the people to exchange the 
bank-notes for something more substantial. A similar 
feeling soon manifested itself in Hungary, and espe- 
cially in Presburg, the seat of the Diet. Thus it hap- 
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pened that certain conservatives, anxious to ascertain 
the real condition of the Bank of Vienna, brought that 
question before the house on the third of March. On 
this occasion Kossuth rose, and while, on the one hand, 
he strove to calm the apprehensions entertained as to 
the public credit of Austria, he reminded the States 
on the other hand, of the unprepared condition in 
which the first French revolution had found them, and 
after recommending to them the necessity of raising 
their views in accordance with the importance of the 
moment, so as to act at once as loyal subjects and true 
citizens, concluded with the proposition of the follow- 
ing address to the throne: — "Your Majesty, — Events 
which have recently transpired impose upon us the 
imperative duty of directing your attention to those 
exigencies which our fidelity towards the reigning 
house, the legal relations of the monarchy at large, 
and our love for our country prescribe. Reverting to 
the history of the past, we are reminded that for three 
centuries not only have we been hindered from giving 
free development to the constitutional spirit of our 
country, in accordance with the demands of the time, 
but our most zealous efibrts have with difficulty suc- 
ceeded in preserving it. The cause of this has been 
that the government of Your Majesty has not followed 
a constitutional direction, and consequently has been 
at variance with the independent character of our go- 
vernment. This alone has hitherto prevented the de- 
velopment of the constitutional system in Hungary ; 
and it is clear that unless the direction be changed, 
and Your Majesty's government is made to harmonise 
with constitutional principles, the throne of Your Ma- 
jesty, no less than the monarchy itself, endeared to us 
by virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction, will be placed in 
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a state of perplexity and danger, the end of which we 
cannot foresee, and which must entail unspeakable 
misery upon our country. Having been called together 
by Your Majesty for the purpose of carrying out 
measures of reform, we have resolved, that upon the 
basis of an equal taxation we will take our share in 
those public burdens by which the expenses of the 
municipal administration has hitherto been defrayed, 
and provide for what farther shall be required. We 
have also resolved to free the country from feudal 
burdens, indemnifying at the same time the proprietors 
of the soil ; and thus, by reconciling the interests of 
the people and the nobility, to strengthen the throne 
of Your Majesty, and establish it upon the wellbeing 
of the country at large. One of the most important of 
our tasks is to alleviate the burdens of the peasantry, 
as regards the quarterings and the necessary provisions 
for the soldiery. Believing in the necessity of reform, 
as regards the municipalities of the towns and districts, 
we are likewise of opinion that the time has arrived for 
granting political rights to the people. The country 
has a right to expect measures to be carried out for rais- 
ing our industrial resources^ our commercej and our 
agriculture. At the same time the spirit of our con- 
stitution demands free development under a true re- 
presentative system, and the intellectual interests of 
the nation likewise demand support, based upon free- 
dom. Our military institutions require a thorough 
reform, — a reform the urgency of which is pressed 
upon us by a regard to Your Majesty's throne and the 
safety of our country. We cannot longer consent to 
a postponement of the constitutional application of the 
state revenues of Hungary, and the rendering an ex- 
act account of the revenue and expenditure. In en- 
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tertaining several of these questions it becomes requi- 
site, from our relations with the hereditary provinces, 
to reconcile as far as possible our mutual interests, 
and reserving in all cases our national rights and in- 
dependence, we readily offer to those countries the 
hand 5f brotherhood. We are moreover convinced, 
that all measures proposed as aids to our constitutional 
progress, and to the elevation of the moral and ma- 
terial condition of our country, can only attain real 
value and vitality when a national government shall 
exist independent of foreign influence, which may give 
its sanction to such measures; and which, based on true 
constitutional principles, shall be responsible to the 
nation, the voice of which it will duly represent. For 
these reasons it is that we consider the conversion of 
the present system of a government by boards and 
commissions into a responsible Hungarian ministry, 
the chief condition, the most essential guarantee of all 
measures of reform." This adress having been carried 
by general acclamation, was sent to the Upper House, 
when their Lordships, on the plausible pretext that the 
palatine, the president of the house, was absent in 
Vienna, refused to take it under their consideration at 
all. The more easily to avoid the pressure of the 
moment, the magnates resolved to suspend their sittings 
altogether till the arrival of the Arch-duke; and to 
secure themselves completely against the importunities 
of the Lower House, the Judex Curiae and Tavernicus, 
the two legal substitutes of the palatine, betook them- 
selves also to Vienna, and thus left the Upper House 
without a president. This proceeding, as might have 
been expected, evoked severe censure from the Lower 
House, and the bold front the Commons then assumed 
might easily have been taken as symptoms of the prox- 
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inilgf of a 1I0W poKticd Mtmoq^ Hap^yjr enoHI^ 
to dxide paUic (^inioii for a few digrB^ tlw magitftlBi 
.in ibeir tazn had the mortificalion to see the offidal 
di^miarietf speedU J qiih Yieiiiiay whfife thej were 
tdoen bjr the revokitioa of March 13th, and tetimi to 
Fimbiir^ soon to be ofefbcnnie hy'the demands of the 

digr. 

* An additional impnlse unpaited to the le^latofs of 
lAreBbnig was the new spiiit which manifested its^in 
Peith. In this caj»tid the youth of the UnivemtjTy 
emboldened by the simnltaaeoiis aniyal of the newa 
fima Vienna and dbewhere^ detennined to present a 
pMstion to the Diet, comprdbending the following de- 
mands :-^l«(^ An annual Diet at Pesth; 2dy EqnaUtjr 
bafiae the law ; ^ The Hungarian raiments to be 
tfpom to the constitntion, and the establishment of a 
natimial guard ; 4^ The liberation of all political pri- 
soners ; 5ih, The liberty of the press. This movement, 
though greatly exaggerated at Presburg, was un- 
doubtedly an unmistakeable manifestation of a new 
order of things about to dawn on Hungary; and though 
these ardent youths in those moments little thought at 
¥i^at price such liberties must be bought, they showed 
much zeal in immediately carrying into effect the last 
two of the said points. On the 14th of March they 
assembled to the number of several thousands, and 
proceeded to the castle of Buda, where they liberated 
from prison Stancis, a man who, with the education of 
a peasant, had afterwards risen by his unaided exer- 
tic^ to the position of an author, ^d who, for having 
expressed his opinions on the wrongs of Hungary in a 
rather uncourteous and straightforward way, had been 
for several years sighing in a dungeon. The other 
state-prisoner reiscned was Murgo, an advocate of 
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Wallachian nationality, and subsequently member of 
the Diet during the war. The sins of this man are as 
yet a profound secret, as also was the fact of his incar- 
ceration up to the moment he was set free, when it 
was accidentally divulged by a washerwoman. With 
regard to the liberty of the press, the students, headed 
by several young literati, proceeded — without asking 
permission from the Austrian censor-straight to the 
most known printing-office, and inaugurated the new 
era of literary freedom by publishing a poem written 
for the occasion by Petofi. 

Under similar circumstances both houses met, March 
14th, when the address was carried unanimously, and 
presented to the king by a deputation consisting of seve- 
ral members of the legislature. In the meantime the 
people of Vienna had achieved a triumph over the court 
and the upholders of the ancient system ; the emperor, 
obhged to discharge his old ministers, was forced to 
promise a constitution, the abolition of the censorship, 
and the establishment of a national guard. Amid all 
these events, however, in addition to the troubled state 
of Italy, the court still expected to gain something by 
delay, and therefore took several days to consider the 
proposals of the Hungarian Diet ; till at last the reso- 
lution was taken, and Count Louis Batthyany was 
charged with the formation of a Hungarian ministry. 
The administration consisted of the following mem- 
bers : — Home AflPairs, Szemere ; Foreign, Prince Paul 
Esterhazy ; Justice, Deak ; Finance, Kossuth ; Public 
Works, Count Stephen Szecheny ; Public Instruction, 
Baron Eotvos ; Commerce, Klauzal ; War, Meszaros. 
As the names of the ministers for foreign affairs and 
war have not occurred in the foregoing pages, a few 
words may be here said concerning their respective 
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characters. Prince Esterbazy, die owner of tbe largei^ 
landed property in Hungaiy, was the most conspicaons 
among those magnates who, glad to forget, amid the 
enjoyments and showy distinctions of the Viennese court, 
their own country, itb laws and language, contented 
themselves with spending in foreign countries their 
vast annual revenues raised by the manual labour of 
thousands of serfs. Too well aware of the influence 
commanded by wealth in the diplomatic world, the 
astute Mettemich selected Esterhazy for the flattering 
post of Austrian ambassador at the court of St James, 
and thus it happened that, from the sumptuous manner 
of his life, and his gorgeous diamond mantle, the name 
of this magnate soon became familiar in the diplomatic 
vocubulaiy, despite his deficiency in those qualities 
which constitute a statesman. Li calling Esterhazy 
to the port-folio of foreign affairs, Count Batthyany 
had a double object in view, first to attach thereby 
that prince to the interests of his country, and by that 
means to attract to Hungary the attention of the cabi- 
nets of Europe. Such anticipations, however, were 
to be entirely disappointed. Esterhazy chose to play 
the part of a shallow and obsequious courtier rather 
than assume a position which might have conferred 
upon him a name similar to that of Lorenzo di' Medici. 
The moment Hungary became really threatened with 
danger, Esterhazy ceased to exist for Hungary. Of 
a totally different stamp was and still is Meszaros. 
Though grown grey in Austrian service, and in the 
camp of Radetzky, at the very time of his nomination 
this minister retained immaculate his patriotic feelings, 
and (what is still more strange) brought to his new 
office a deeper and wider knowledge of the exact 
sciences than any other member of the Batthyany ad- 
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ministration. But transplanted suddenly from a sphere 
of the strictest military discipline into a newly trans- 
formed society, just on the point of being precipitated 
into the gulf of revolution, Meszaros was not adequate 
to the energetic and daring measures expected from a 
minister of war. In short, Meszaros had the qualities 
required for a good minister of justice, without the 
boldness and resolution indispensable for a man whose 
office was to organize and govern a revolutionary army. 
This administration, however, was upon the whole a 
happy combination, and truly deserved the name' of 
the " talented miniatryr That its being called into 
life was both against the stomach and conscience of the 
Viennese court, and that the apparent sincere sanction 
of a responsible Hungarian administration as the final 
and most effective improvement upon the Hungarian 
constitution by the Hapsburg dynasty, was chiefly 
owing to the peculiar circumstances in question, is 
scarcely necessary to mention ; although it is not su- 
perfluous to remark that, from what then took place in 
the hereditary States, it was firmly anticipated that 
the whole of the Austrian empire was to enter upon a 
constitutional life. 

But to return to Presburg. Abandoning the usual 
way of saying much and doing nothing, the legislators 
resumed their labours about the end of March, with 
an energy and tone which damped the proud resistance 
of carnal and false doctors, and which transformed 
Hungary into a really free realm. The following sum- 
mary of the laws enacted will give a clear idea of the 
long contested victory of reason over prejudice and 
injustice. Among the thirty-one articles passed, these 
are the more prominent : — 1«^, An annual Diet is to 
be held at Pesth, and the members to be no longer 
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bound as hitherto by instructions from the counties. 
2d, The king cannot dissolve the Diet before the bud- 
get is settled by the assembly. 3d, The president of 
the Upper House to be appointed by the king, and 
that of the Lower elected by ballot. 4^A, The right 
of election awarded to every Hungarian above the age 
of twenty who possesses in town property to the value 
of L.30, and in the county a corresponding value of 
land. 5^A, The elective franchise also conferred, irre- 
spective of their income, upon physicians, lawyers, 
teachers, and all other learned professions, as well as 
upon manufacturers and tradesmen. Qthy The Diet 
to consist of 446 members : 377 for Hungary and the 
annexed territories, viz., Croatia and the three Sla- 
vonian counties ; and 69 for Transylvania, whose 
union with Hungary had been decreed. 7 th, Each 
deputy to receive a daily allowance of 10s. per diem, 
besides a sum adequate to defray his house rent. Sth, 
The principle of general taxation to be adopted for all 
classes of the population, and a general plan of taxation 
to be laid before the next Diet by the ministers. 9th, 
The robat^ i. e., feudal labour, as well as the tithes, to the 
landlord and the clergy, to be abolished ; in virtue, how- 
ever, of a compensation to be afterwards determined, 
especially to the poorer clergy. lO^A, The university 
henceforth to be under the jurisdiction of the minister 
of instruction, and public teaching to be gratuitously af- 
forded to all classes of religionists. 1 Ith, All persons from 
the age of twenty to fifty possessing a certain amount 
of property, to serve in the National Guard, whose es- 
tablishment had been decreed. 12^A, Judges to be the 
only crown officials not removable. — To these laws 
need only be added the provisions made to ensure the 
liberty of the press, and the power lodged with the 
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ministry to raise a million sterling for the construction 
of means of communication, to have a clear idea of the 
spirit of these new enactments.^ The passing of these 
laws without much opposition was undoubtedly a sig- 
nal victory for the Hungarian Uberals ; nor would it 
have been so easily gained without the interposition of 
that invisible Power which in great moments inspires 
those who are engaged in the work of civilization with 
all-powerful zeal — that invincible warrior, "who" 
(to speak in the language of Milton), " shaking loosely 
the slack reins, drives over the heads of scarlet prelates 
and such as are insolent to maintain traditions, bruis- 
ing their stiff necks under his flaming wheels." 

After these laws received the royal sanction, the 
Diet was closed by the king in person, April 11th. 
The ministers thereupon repaired to the capital to 
commence their functions, in hopes of ruling a popu- 
lation which had been emancipated from their feudal 
burdens, without any distinction of race, while the loss 
entailed by that reform lay almost solely on the Mag- 
yar element as constituting the bulk of the land^ 
proprietors. As to the future, the whole population, 
as may be seen, received positive guarantees of further 
liberty by the new electoral laws ; according to which, 
legislation, hitherto the right of one class, became the 
common privilege of all classes and races, including 

^ See Blackwell's Reports on Hungary, in State Papers, 1851, 
vol. viii. p. 66. To the detriment of the Hungarian cause, and the 
mystification of the British Foreign Office, this envoy (who, with 
the exception of a very few secondary points, gave^the correctest 
information) was recalled from Himgary, to be superseded in this 
task by the British ambassador at "Vienna, Lord Ponsonby. We 
will occasionally refer to the reports of this diplomatist, and leave 
the reader to judge of them. 
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even the militaxy borderers, who had hitherto sighed 
under a petty and intolerable despotism. 

The joy diffused through the whole country at the 
report of the new state of afiairs can scarcely be de- 
scribed ; nor should it be supposed that the people of 
Hungary, although hitherto patient under the oppres- 
rion, had been dead to its injustice. The peasant of 
Hungary, and especially the Magyar, too well felt the 
state of degradation in which he stood to his master. 
But though the peasant looked with a sentiment of 
disdain, not perhaps unmingled with hatred, on the 
noble who, as it pleased his humour, would now call 
him to share in a brotherly bowl, and then not scruple 
to exerdse upon him his judicial rigom: either for some 
real or imaginary offence, he, on the other hand, be- 
sides resigning himself to a feeling of fatalism, so com- 
mon among Oriental tribes, was more filled by his 
orphan-like feelings arising from the consciousness of 
the isolated positibn of his own race in the midst of 
Europe, and thus led to exult and pride himself in the 
very contemplation of the wealth and uncontrolled 
power of the very nobles by whom he saw his race re- 
presented. To this state of mind in the Hungarian 
peasant must be attributed the absence of bloody scenes 
in Hungary, similar to those which the Austrian go- 
vernment so cruelly encouraged against the nobles of 
Gallicia. 

In short, by these new radical reforms, Hungary 
and Transylvania, with a population of more than 
14,000,000, comprehending a territory equal to the 
whole of the provinces that compose the rest of the 
Austrian empire, seemed 

** Changed like the world's great scene, when without noise 
The rising sun night's Yulgar light destroys." 
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This godly work, however, was soon to be marred by 
the incorrigible morals of a dynasty which did not shrink 
from availing itself of the direst of means, — the mutual 
murder of its own subjects. The land of promise was 
soon to be enveloped in flames and reeking blood, com- 
menced by a savage warfare of race against race, such 
as Hungary has not witnessed since the very time of 
its conquest, to be carried on undisguisedly to its ut- 
most limits by the dynasty itself. 

No sooner had the ministers arrived at the capital, 
Buda-Pesth, than intelligence came of a state of fer- 
mentation in Croatia and among the Slavonians of 
the South of Hungary, which daily assumed a more 
decided appearance. The Croats assembled at Agram, 
openly professed their disobedience to the orders 
of the Hungarian ministry, and soon presented a 
petition to the emperor, demanding chiefly, let, An 
independent Croatian ministry and Diet; 2d, The 
union of Croatia, the three Slavonian Counties, and 
Dalmatia ; 3d, That Jellachich (then colonel) be no- 
minated commander of all the frontier troops, and em- 
powered to convene an assembly. The other points 
had reference to those liberties which had been ensured 
by the acts of the last Diet of Presburg. Of a similar 
nature was the movement manifesting itself among the 
Southern Slavonians, called Baitzen Bascians, or 
Serbs. These Eaitzen, as has already been related, 
settled in Hungary about the end of the seventeenth 
century, when they fled before the despotism of the 
Turks ; and inhabit the most fertile parts of Hungary, 
known by the name of Banat and the Bacs country, on 
the Lower Danube. The bulk of the Baitzen profess 
adherence to the Greek Church, are fiercer and more 
warlike than the Croats, and as regards mental culture 
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rate province, undur the name of Vaivodship. Tb» 
Croatians contented themselves at first with merely veB' 
hal demonstrations of hostllitj, while the Raitzen met ia 
an assemhlj at Carlowitz, and soon determined to take 
up arms. Encouraged and led on by their patriarA 
Bajaacs, they soon formed into different armed bodiet^ 
commencing their acts of violence with a fnry which 
was fajined to its extreme limits by fiinatic appeah, 
and which soon spreatl desolation throughout the neiji^- 
bouring counties. Isolated acts of plunder and slaughr 
ter soon assumed the character of an obdurate and 
cstanaive warfcre ; lud ai many of the Baitz^i were 
nilitaiy borderen, and dterefece used to ann% thar 
iBCimioDs against their unprovided neighboara, Mag- 
yar as well as German, could not at first be met by any 
aeriouB resistance. Not to pass over entirely in silence 
the atrocities of that fanatic and intimated populace — 
atrocities which, but for the undecided and mild po- 
licy of the minbtiy, might have been at iSrst success- 
&Uy met and severely punished — it will be sufBcient 
to mention that the Kaitzen appeared to exult in the 
very martyr cry of the wretched victims who fell aUve 
into their hands,~that they often took care to prolong 
snfFering by a process of gradual torture, — that many 
a captive was kept starving for days in a shed or stye, 
to see it at last fired over his head, thus to perish amid 
the double pain of the gnawing hunger and burning; 
and, finally, to outrage aU laws of humanity, these 
followers of the Greek patriarch nailed many an on- 
fortnnate to a cross, and left him there to end his 
agonies. Nay, it happened many a time that bodies 
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were covered with earth before life was yet extinct. 
The abundance in arms and ammunition which the 
Raitzen exhibited, as also their well-concerted irruptions 
iato the neighbouring districts, left no doubt as to their 
being efficiently assisted from abroad ; nor was it long 
before Austrian officers were perceived among their 
lines. Assisted thus by the court of Vienna, the Kait- 
zen soon numbered several thousand well organized 
troops, and ^ere easily enabled to erect, with the help 
of Austrian engineers, several strongholds and en- 
trenchments, such as Perlas, Foldvar, and especially 
St Thomas, the strongest of all, situated near the 
Francis canal. Besides these newly-constructed for- 
tifications, the Raitzen found ready strongholds in what 
are called the Roman entrenchments. These fortifi- 
cations are said to have originally been the work of 
the Romans ; and extending as they do for several 
miles, they affi)rded a ready and safe place to the 
Raitzen whence to direct their inroads and whither to 
fall back when repelled. Everything which belonged 
to either a German or Magyar was destroyed by fire 
and sword, and scarcely two months had passed over 
when these most fertile districts presented nothing but 
smouldering ruins and blood. With the Hungarian 
regiments abroad, without resources at hand for meet- 
ing the danger, the Hungarian ministry applied for 
assistance to Vienna, when orders were issued to seve- 
ral regiments, mostly foreign, quartered in Hungary, 
to march against the rebellious Raitzen, and to obey 
henceforth the orders of the Hungarian ministry. 
These few regiments, though they at first encountered 
the Raitzen with apparent earnestness, proved a very 
weak check, especially as secret orders had been 
sent to their commanders in contravention of the open 

T 
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instractioiuu The perpkzitj' prodooed by such a state 
of thixi^ is too a{ypareiit to require any comment. 
The Hmigarian regiments, as may be remembered, 
were fightbg at that time for the Austrian dynasty in 
Itafy. The Batthyany ministry, hopeful of a speedy 
ptK^cadon in the South of Hungaiy, abstained from fol- 
lowing a more determined line df conduct, and declined 
the ofier of the people of Saeegedin ^^ to go upon the 
Baitzen," as they termed it^ while the Viennese go- 
yemment adopted quite a oontnuy CQprse. In several 
of the Turkish provinces levies were organized to fuiv 
nish reinforcements to the Baitzen, and recruitings 
were regularly carried on in Servia by the Austrian 
consul Mayerfaofer, a flagrant fact which European 
diplomacy affected ^itirely to ignore. The Czar, how- 
ever, as wiQ be seen, did not ignore the presence of a 
few thousand Polish volunteers in Hungary, whose 
number he multiplied at his free pleasure. Warlike 
by nature, and incited by fanatic appeals, the Servians 
poured in thousands into the Banat, to assist their 
brethren of kindred faith against the heretic Magyars. 
The war thus daily assumed a more threatening aspect, 
while Jellachich, recently nominated Ban, continued his 
preparations for the open object of invading Hungary. 
But though the conduct of the Ban and his proclama- 
tions soon showed that he had something else in view 
than to give to Croatia a free and independent minis- 
try, it would be unwarrantable to assume that there 
were not many engaged in this war with the sincere 
desire of serving their peculiar national interest. It 
was, however, more painfrd afterwards to see that this 
bloody civil war was nothing but a ghastly service per- 
formed for a dynasty, in aid of the establishment of 
general slavery. No one, in fact, could have surmised 
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that the Slavonic movement in the South of Hungary, 
from which the North-western Slavonians of Hungary 
remained exempt, and which was fanned by the so- 
called Pan-Slavonic party then assembled at Prague, 
could have served so implicitly the designs of the 
House of Austria. It was indeed a startling sight to 
see that while the true champions of Polish liberty, 
such as Bem and Dembinzky, came into Hungary 
to fight against the common enemy with the so-called 
tyrant Magyars, Jellachich, the pretended champion 
of Croatian liberty, as well as the Pan-Sclavists, whose 
avowed efibrts were to unite the difiereut parts of 
the Slavonic element and thereby to raise it, thus 
co-operated with the arms of a power which keeps 
united under slavery and the knout a Slavonic popu- 
lation, surpassing by many millions the greatest civi- 
lized nation. 

In addition to these troubles and diflSculties, Tran- 
sylvania foreboded similar scenes, and the Batthyany 
ministry still continued to look to the throne for aid, 
and occasionally to make application for help to the 
Austrian government in fiill hope. Repudiating its 
connection with all these troubles, Austria then pro- 
fessed the only point at issue between herself and 
Hungary to be the refusal of the latter to take upon 
itself a share of the Austrian national debt. The 
reasons of this refusal were very plain, inasmuch as 
Hungary neither received any benefit from the 
Austrian public loans, nor was it in any way a party 
to the contraction of the debt. It would, however, be 
doing gross injustice to the common sense of the 
Hungarian ministry to suppose them doubtful of a 
secret connection between the court of Vienna and 
the state of matters in the south; and their mo- 
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deratian, their strict obsenranoe of tha so-caUed legal 
path, though stigmatised by public opiuion as pusplfir 
nirnou^ may be accounted for by the same motivea 
which made it imperadve on the court not openly to^ 
avow what the armaments of the Ban, and the oth^ 
troubles in which Hungary was embrofled, were te^^ 
meant for. The violent shock the dynasty received 
from th^ revolution just accomplished at Vienna, and 
which was followed by solemn imperial promises of the 
grant of a free charter ; the reverses Kadetzky su^ 
tained at the hand of the Milanese, backed by the J^ong 
cf Sardinia ; the rise of the liberal party in Germaiiy,^ 
as well as the presence of a republic in France, of 
whiph Lamartine, then its head, said that it wa9 not 
<^ ihe representative of the democratic principle of 
Europe, but also ^^ its soldier,^ — were so many reasons 
for the Hapsburgs to delay an open rupture with Hun- 
gary, and to appease the diflferent races with flatter- 
ing promises. Similar circumstances made it like- 
wise imperative on the Batthyany ministry patiently 
to sufier double-dealing, and be satisfied with idle im- 
perial proclamations against the rebels and violators of 
Iflw. The few regiments placed at the disposal of the 
Hungarian government, were, as was before stated, 
chiefly foreigners ; the scarcity of arms could not hold 
out much hope of a speedy organisation of volunteers, 
a scheme afterwards successfully adopted ; and it might 
thus reasonably have been feared that a more decided 
and imequivocal remonstrance on the part of the Hun- 
garian government would at once determine the court 
to throw off the mask, and order these regiments to 
act openly against that government. Besides these, 
there were other reasons for abstaining from an open 
rupture, viz., the current belief that the dynasty 
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was divided into factions ; one, the chief personage in 
which was said to be the Arch-duchess Sophia, insisting 
on the re-establishment of the old absolutism; the other 
wishing for the establishment of constitutional liberty; 
and thus it happened that all the machinations were 
in Hungary attributed solely to what was called the 
Camarilla, But what served more to sustain Hun- 
garian loyalty was the following royal proclamation, 
dated Innspruck, June 10, 1848 : — " Croatians and 
Slavonians ! — In you we have been mistaken ; you 
who, united to the crown of Hungary for eight cent- 
turies, shared the fortunes of this country ; you who 
owe to this union the constitutional freedom which 
you alone among all the Slavonic nations have main- 
tained through centuries; you who have ever shared 
in all the rights and liberties of the Hungarian con- 
stitution, and were, besides, endowed with peculiar 
privileges and liberties by the grace of our illustrious 
ancestors; we were mistaken in you, to whom the 
last Diet of the kingdom of Hungary and its depend- 
encies, according to our royal will, granted full part in 
all the benefits of constitutional liberty and equality of 
rights. The legislation of the crown of Hungary has 
abohshed feudal servitude, and those among you who 
were subjected to the Soccage have, without any sa- 
crifice on their part, been converted into free pro- 
prietors. The landed proprietors receive for their loss 
occasioned by the abolition of Soccage, an indemnifi- 
cation which you with your own means would be un- 
able to provide. This indemnification, granted to your 
landed proprietors, will be entailed without any charge 
to yourselves, on our Hungarian crown estates. The 
right also of constitutional representation was extended 
to the people : with you no less than in Hungary, 
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the tnilitaiy frontier also ahares in the legblalion 
oommbn to alL Your national and mnnicipal li^ta, 
relative to which evil and malidons reports have been 
spread, are by no means threatened| but, on the con- 
traiy, enlarged and secured; and thense of jonr na^ 
tive language is lawftilly guaranteed to you, not onty 
in your schools and churcheS| but also in the public 
assemblies, as introduced instead of the Latin. 

^ Calumniators sought to make you believe that the 
Hungarian nation desired to suppress your language, 
or at least to prevent its £Eurther development. We 
ourselves assure you that these reports ar^ false. For 
eight centuries have you been united to Hungary, 
during which long time the legislature has ever main- 
tained a due regard to your nationality. How could 
yon, therefore, believe that it should be now hostile to 
it? Formerly in Hungary and its dependencies, we 
administered the executive power by our Hungarian 
Chancery and Home-ofBce, to which the Bans of 
Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia, rendered obedience, 
as they were bound in more remote times to obey the 
orders of our Hungarian authorities issued under dif- 
ferent forms. In the last Hungarian Diet, in conse- 
quence of the request made to us by our faithful States, 
we, guided by our own free will, sanctioned the laws 
in the last Diet, according to which, our beloved cousin 
the Archduke Stephen, palatine of Hungary, was de- 
clared our royal lieutenant, thus to administer the 
executive power through our Hungarian ministry 
which we simultaneously appointed. In spite of this. 
Baron Jellachich, whom we appointed Ban of Croatia, 
Dalmatia, and Slavonia, is accused of having the 
temerity to refuse this due obedience, disregarding our 
paternal exhortations which we have addressed to him." 
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This document next goes on to detail the acts of dis- 
obedience, referring besides to the personal affix>nt 
oflFered in Croatia to the palatine, whose portrait was 
publicly burned in the presence of the Ban, after 
which the King-Emperor thus continues — " No other 
means were left to relieve our royal authority, and to 
uphold our laws, than to send our faithful privy coun- 
cillor Field-Marshal Hrabosky to investigate those un- 
lawful proceedings, and to deprive Baron Jellachich, 
until his perfect clearance from all these charges, of 
all his dignities as Ban, and of all his military offices. 
I sternly exhort you to renounce all participation in 
seditions which aim at a separation from our Hun- 
garian crown. Listen to the voice of your king, ad- 
dressing you as his faithful Croatians and Slavo- 
nians."^ To those who looked more deeply than the 
mere surface of affairs, the total inefficacy of this 
proclamation, and the peremptory refusal of the Ban 
to obey the orders of the commissioner mentioned, 
were no matters of surprise ; though no one expected 
that within a few weeks another royal proclamation 
should be issued (as was really done), praising the 
Ban for his fidelity. In the meantime, the ministry 
began to be more alive to the common danger, and 
soon resolved to raise a few volunteer battalions, till 
some more decided means should be taken by the Diet 
about to assemble at Pesth ; and no sooner was the 
ministerial appeal issued than the youth of the coun- 
try, for the most part students, thronged to the national 

^ This, as well as several other important documents, will be 
found in the Appendices to the following interesting books : — 
The War in Hungary, 1848-1849, by Max. Schlesinger; The 
Memoirs of a Hungarian Lady, by Madame Pulszky ; and The 
Memoirs of General Klapka. 
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^ es^l the Baitaefi fraito thetf positions^ Bechidd 
latfaer seemed so to direct his manoenyres as to enable 
diem tmdistarbedlj to strengthen themselves in their 
fortifications. Intending to assault the strongholds of 
these armed masses, this general would many a time 
array his battaUons within the range of the enemy's 
artiUery posted upon the ramparts, thus exposing his 
men to a useless and dreadful massacre. In the midst 
of a bold and effective attack on the entrenchments he 
would sound a sudden retreat, while his artillery, con- 
sisting of Austrians, and fully aware of their comrades' 
presence in the opposite camp, but feignedly supp<»*ted 
the charges of the foot and horse. Thus did two 
armies continue to kill each other for months, at the 
gracious commands of Hapsburg clemency— a cle- 
mency which beforehand carried into practice the 
principle of equalization of all the nationalities as pro- 
claimed soon afterwards by Frands^oseph. The rur 
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mours of this frightful state of affairs in the camp of 
the South did not fail soon to reach the capital, and 
to excite feelings of the deepest indignation and re- 
venge ; in the midst of which, royal orders were issued 
for the convocation of the Diet, with the apparent view 
of providing for the safety of the countryk With the 
exception of Croatia and the Southern districts in re- 
volt, members were returned to this assembly from all 
parts of the country, including Transylvania ; and this 
assembly, which may well be called the Long Parlia- 
ment of Hungary, was opened by the palatine, the 
Archduke Stephen, as vice-regent of Hungary, July 
5, 1848. The speech from the throne delivered by 
the archduke was in substance as follows : — " In the 
name and as representative of King Ferdinand V., I 
hereby open the present Diet : the unusual circum- 
stances required its being convoked without delay. In 
Croatia open rebellion exists ; in the provinces of the 
Lower Danube, armed bodies of rioters have violated 
the peace of the country. His majesty, anxious to 
avoid a civil war, is convinced that the assembled re- 
presentatives of the nation will consider it as a most 
important object of their solicitude, to adopt every 
measure calculated to restore the interrupted peace ; 
to maintain the integrity of the holy Hungarian 
crown, and to secure the inviolate sanctity of the laws. 
The responsible ministers will announce measures 
adapted to these circumstances, and his majesty con- 
fidently hopes that the representatives of the nation 
will introduce speedy and suitable propositions with 
relation to the safety and welfare of the country. 
With feelings of pain and the deepest displeasure has 
his majesty learned that evil-minded inciters to sedition 
have been found particulfti*ly in Croatia and in the 



MS imr oramt bt pjxathtb. 

'fMnBow of tbeLinror Danube^ toaaUthemhabHai^ 
^•Aom eowOntt offaiaH om anoAer who differ in hm- 
fmf$ and nligiimfbjfmtatu of faltereportB and alarm' 
mg talet, in^M^laig Ami, by aOmderotulg ataer^ng that 
At taiot o/the laitDittwennotihefru eapre»$ionef 
Ml mt^n^t wiB, violently to ^fppote the dotmnion of 
■ Jaw and of regular authtmtg; and that some have 
carried their (edition to. Bach an extent as to assert 
that their oppontioD is intended to promote tlie inte- 
rests of the ftalted royal hoiu^ and is exerted with 
the knowledge and approbatico of his majesty. To 
quiet the luiniis, therefore, of all the inhabitants of this 
country and of every language, end religion, I, as the 
representative of his majes^t hereby declare that his 
majesty is determined -to protect the integrity of the 
Hoogarifui tlurone agwut every attach ftom abroad 
and attempt at division at home ; and that his majesty 
'"fiunsel^ as well as all the members of his royal house, 
condemn in the strongest manner the daring hardihood 
of those individuals who venture to assert that any 
tmlawful action whatever, or any disobedience to law- 
ful authority, is compa^ble with the most high will of 
his majesty, or has happened for the advantage of his 
royal house." After referring to the war in Lombard- 
Venetia, carried on with the help of the king of 
Sardinia and other Italian powers, which, as was fur- 
ther intimated, had not yet been brought to a termi- 
nation, the palatine concluded as follows: — "His 
majesty entertains no doubt that the Diet, having in 
view the inseparable united interests of the royal throne 
and constitutional freedom, will without delay adopt 
every reflation which the welfare of the country so 
urgently demands."— Considering the circumstances 
in whii^ these distinct and forcible expressions of an- 
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xiety were made, they could not fail to produce, with 
some faint gleams of hope, general feelings of bewil- 
derment; as neither did the Saitzen slacken their 
bloody career, nor Jellachich betray any tokens of 
abandoning his warlike preparations. The measures 
of the ministry, however, derived additional importance 
from the presence of the Diet, which served to allay 
in some measure the anxiety of the people, newly ex- 
cited by the troubles increasing in Transylvania.^ In 
order the more clearly to comprehend the nature of 
these troubles, a few prefatory remarks are necessary. 
Transylvania, as already stated, is inhabited by three 
races : the Magyars, a part of whom, constituting the 
military borderers along the Danubian province, are 



^ Transylyania forms one sixth of the Hungarian kingdom, 
both in regard to territory and population. From the mother 
country it is separated by an arm of the Carpathians, while a 
chain of snow-clad mountains divides it from Moldavia and 
Wallachia. Its moimtainouis nature not allowing the expanse 
of wide plains, the level land of this principality is here and there 
intercepted by chains of undulating vine-dad hills, being upon the 
whole more fertile than that of Hungary, which is in many parts 
covered over with quicksands. Nor is it poorer than the latter 
in those mineral springs, which are as wholesome for the sick as 
they are palatable and refreshing for the healthy. One of its 
chief advantages over Hungary, however, may be said to consist 
in its comparatively good roads, the chief of which leads through 
a successive Hne of orchards, intercepted by streamlets, from 
Rlausenburg to Kronstadt, near the Wallachian frontiers. This 
latter town and Hermanstadt, both of which are inhabited 
chiefly by the Saxons, form the centre of the Transylvanian 
manufacturing industry. In Transylvania, it must be here said, 
both the Magyar nobles and Saxons clung more pertinaciously 
to their exclusive privileges than was the case in Hungary 
Proper, by whose advancing spirit it was involuntarily carried 
forwards. 



kttMnt t^; ihe tAtte df QAM; lh« O^ftti^ dOM 

ittfelKL U^ td the y^Eor lS48> ibe Walhdiiani^ bjr ftV 

ilM !ft tegi^lkture and adiiiihislmiidii, ils thid^ tsbm^ 
^bmL Who abUdned aiij dc^^cM tf in^poiHAtic^ b^eahil} 
in ^oMe df tinie M^gyairii^ Whtl^ th^ ih^Jbiiij id(^ 
ri^ dlmodk etdcimvely oi serfr. I'h^ ^uctd j^assed by 
tiib laal Di^ ite has b^ ke^hy lii^edidd this ^r^h^ 
^ hf incki^g Without toy dbf ihctit^ the Wht6te 
|!(g|«lfilti(m. The Walkichil^ how^ei^^ Weifd d6&ii 
tttight )iot 16 tmt in these good xheasiiif^ ^d thfe 
id^^kitjr oF thtd^ emWc^ipattDlk, aiid Were Btiididtiiily 
ilifi^ted t6 lift up theiif hk^tl^^ftke ^list thdr im 
mus^BUBy whose property they expected to divide among 
tlieBiselyes* The Saxon% also, who hoped to receive 
additional {NrivHeges f6t themselves) were reac^ to aid 
the court by inciting the former^ and by making com- 
moh cause with the Austrian commander. As in the 
' Banat, the murder of the Magyars became also in this 
principality the chief aim of the infiiriated masses, who 
were all at once seen to be provided with arms and 
ammunition. General Puchner, the Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief in Transylvania, though ordered by 
the ministry, refused to march and chastise these 
ravagers, under the plea of various idle pretexts ; after- 
wards openly renouncing his obedience to the Hun- 
garian government, and undisguisedly co-operating 
with the Wallachians, whoj like the Raitzen, in the 
midst of their murders professed to be doing the will 
of tils Majesty. The mountains of Transylvania soon 
became as bloody as the Southern plains of Himgary ; 
and the Wallachians, this otherwise fine race^ and of 
much promise if cultivated, having been in process of 
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time entirely neglected, and become extremely indo- 
lent and cowardly, had suddenly let loose their pas- 
sions, to conmiit atrocities as foul as those perpetrated 
by the Raitzen. This people, belonging chiefly to the 
Greek Church, had, besides, the misfortune of being 
incited by a priesthood which literally was ignorant of 
the use of the pen. And strange to say, by an almost 
inexplicable anomaly, the Transylvanian Wallachians 
were in some measure inflamed to these acts of violence 
from the liberal movement which had just been ac- 
complished by their brethren in Wallachia, and imme- 
diately put down by the arms of the Czar. 

True, a few distinguished naembers of the liberal 
party of Buchares, who found refuge against Russian 
vengeance in Transylvania, saw the mad fatality of 
their Transylvanian brethren, and did everything to 
point out to these infatuated people that their frantic 
conduct only served to increase the power of their most 
inveterate foes, and to rivet their own chains more 
closely about their necks.^ These admonitions, how- 
ever, came too late to be of much avail. 

As the increase of danger rendered it daily more 
imperative to look for more efficient means of defence, 
the ministry resolved to levy a large force of 200,000 
men, a resolution which was announced to the House, 
July 1 1th, by the minister of finance, Louis Kossuth. 
Having exposed in a lengthened and eloquent speech 
the real state of affairs, this minister intimated, that 

^ Here I allude in particular, jfrom personal experience and 
acquaintance, to M. Bolliac, member of the late Provincial 
Government of Bucharest, and some of his friends, who found 
an asylum in Transylvania, and who published a newspaper in 
the Wallach language, to enlighten the minds of this kindred 
people as to the true state of affairs. 



At flimiud expense required for the maintenanoe of 
mA a fi»roe would amount to upwards of four miUiona 
tttaSmg, and sn^ested at the same time the idea of 
iainiing paper monejrtm the pdblic propmrt^of Hungary, 
wliichy al<mg with voluntai^ ocmtribations, would sup- 
ffy die necessary sums till the final budget be sub* 
aatoed to the house. It is almost needless to say that 
j^ motion was carried amid astounding acctamationsy 
WsgMedHj interrupting the speaker, who, in conclu- 
sion, said, ^ If as muc£i energy will manifest itself in 
tibe executicm as there is patriotism in the oflEer, then 
Hungary will remain unconquered, even if hell itself 
liiould rise against her !" As was expected, voluntary 
iiflbrings flowed in fiN>m all parts of the kingdom ; there 
uras scarcely a &mily of any wealth which did not otkr 
its {date and jewellery for the service of the country ; 
and such was the confidence in the policy of the govern- 
ment that no sooner was the Hungarian paper money 
issued than people bestirred themselves to get rid of 
the Austrian bank-notes. All this patriotism, however 
encouraging, was still in part unavailing; for the coun- 
try being hermetically sealed without a single neigh- 
bour through whose territories arms might have been 
imported, the preparations of defence were necessarily 
incomplete and tardy. A few days after the resolution 
of the levy of a national force was carried, followed the 
debate on the address, the most perplexing point to 
ministers being the passage in the royal speech refer- 
ring to the Italian war. At his nomination as prime 
minister, Count Batthyany, though repeatedly solicited 
by the Austrian government, declined to pledge him- 
self, on the part of Hungary, to accept a part of the 
Austrian state-debt, as well as to give a promise that 
Hungary would assist Austria in the Italian provinces. 
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As matters now stood, the Austrian cabinet all the 
while repudiating the idea of its complicity with the 
internal troubles of Hungary, on the other hand gave 
it to be understood, that if Hungary would assist 
Austria to put an end to the war in Italy the Austrian 
government would assist in putting a stop to the Hun- 
garian civil war. In this dilemma, led on the one 
hand by a feeling of self-preservation, and actuated 
on the other by the impression that the Italians 
were fighting in a just cause, the Batthyany mi- 
nistry determined to insert in the address a passage 
to the following efiect, viz : — " That Hungary would 
do its best to bring about a compromise in Lombard- 
Venetia, which, while compatible with the dignity of 
Austria, should at the same time ensure liberty to the 
Italians, on condition that Austria would restore peace 
in Hungary." The mere idea of promising any further 
aid to Austria against the Italians was, as may be un- 
derstood, suflBcient to rouse public opinion against the 
ministry, and it accordingly called forth violent cen- 
sure from the benches of the opposition, and, in 
particular, from the member for Buda, M. Perczel, 
afterwards distinguished as a general. Even Kossuth's 
version of this piece of policy could not appease the 
minds of the opposition, and rather served to diminish 
for a while the popularity of the finance minister. 

On this occasion Kossuth followed a line of conduct 
as original as impolitic, by expressing his opinion both 
as a minister and a citizen. In the former capacity 
he explained the reasons why ministers found it neces- 
sary to promise aid to Austria, while speaking as a 
private citizen, he expressed his joy at the victories of 
the Italians. In short, the whole speech was an act 
of great indiscretion, serving no purpose whatever. 



KM. BXBATft m vm njm^Qmffnois. i 

Wliik flSM^ % immmm tmtxXofui^ to lei liMi Aim^^ 
KliQ^ oftbin^t bettey ^eiow tb^a; seiilbtcwte ^' tihr 
pi0|ilt ift Hmg^ftli^ 9llmlR€n of ihe Diet I'mi lOMf 
Mwd to the eoiMttd^iSbtiiin o€ nm« tnoi^e «t>jee^; 
m» tiiA stuto of ^. w«r on th» hamtx DunlNii^ 
Alntst efreiy ^ iMfoi^^ Ir^ froaiLA^ 

einip tiliat :!&Q!$^toU fi»;i0fl(dl|f ahotfrnii^ d ti fti i ln ' 
i^ •»& ^sq^lJIog tte^ Sfiii9» «&oiii. iMr diffemnk 
itjrolKglbLolds^ »od ^M ttktlm^rjr of the Honf^ec^ Aenfe 
t« fe-diii^ics» Ae tro(^ ]». t]M^. imitky solved <ii^tir 

ifquio. thrift to dl«stmctjtfr% ibi^q^ ^ ^roo^^^^^ 

pii^l^eQlJe limgniig^. po»iitii% H. paisiikmkr to tbo 
MHidt iqpw. St. Tfaio9i»ii| wJUoh bad boon just o(w 
^m^ W mcl^ 4> I99W0I? m «0 loi^ges tp le^i^i nx^yp 
4oiibt of tbe real derigns of the commander-m-^hieU; 
Perczel, the member for Buds^ loudly attested that 
even a corporal, if in earnest, would have taken that 
stronghold with such a force, and expressed his con- 
viction that treason held rule in the camp. Such, 
howevey, was the forbearance of ministers, that these 
denunciations were firmly repudiated, and those who 
put them forth severely rebuked. That the ministry 
c^ not entertain any suspicion about the conduct of 
the Austrian leaders is scarcely imaginable ; and i^ 
would, in' fact, be diflScult to determine whether this 
all-sparing policy of the Hungarian ministry, or the 
moral depravity of die Austrian Cabinet, was the more 
startling in this instance. For it is worth remarking, 
that at that time when Southern Hungary was at the 
mercy of savj^e depredations and slaughter, Transyl- 
vania, already a prey to a similar civil war, and JeUa- 
chich, in addition, preparing for the invasion of Hau«- 
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gary, the Austrian government dared reproach the 
Hungarian ministry for withholding supplies from the 
Ban. Truly, the mere contemplation of such a state 
of aflFairs is enough to strike the heart of man with 
horror and dismay, and what must have been the state 
of a people who actually felt the whole weight and 
dreariness of such a condition 1 

Driven by the force of events, several ways were 
tried to purge the army from its treacherous oflScers, 
while Bechtold and several others afterwards volun- 
tarily resigned their commands. Then the Hungarian 
troops began to march from victory to victory, under 
Vetter and Coloman, and soon displayed acts of signal 
bravery under Damyanics, under whose hand the 9th 
and 3d Hoiived battalions, almost entirely composed 
of students, rapidly inured to the hardships of war, 
became the terror of the Raitzen and Servians. As a 
mark of distinction, these two battalions received red 
caps, from which subsequently they received their name. 

The Diet, in the meantime, began, though some- 
what too late, to turn its attention to what is termed 
Foreign Politics. On the motion of M. Gorove, the 
House declared its sympathy with Germany, and ex- 
pressed its readiness to enter into alliance with that 
country. Germany, it must be remembered, then re- 
presented by its assembly at Frankfort, appeared to 
labour under the throes of a German union, a circum- 
stance closely affecting Austria, inasmuch as the here* 
ditary provinces form a part of the German confe- 
deracy. The following remarks made by the finance 
minister on this occasion will serve to illustrate in some 
measure the internal condition of Austria. " Gentle- 
men," said Kossuth, " in Vienna four elements are 

now at work contending with each other, first, that 

u 
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part of the Austrian population which from a sober 
c{)nceptioii of its own interests, of those of the dynasty, 
as well as for the sake of freedom, wishes for the union 
with Germany. The second is the reaction, the third 
the Austrian ministry, and the fourth the Sclave ele- 
ment. As to the Austrian ministry, led to behavu 
towards us hitherto in a most unfriendly and unjust 
manner, I cannot accuse it of aiming to undermine 
Hungarian independence and freedom, and to restore 
absolutism. What I believe is, that that government 
is so much engrossed with the desire of taking from 
our hands the portfolios of finance and war, that 
thereby it involuntarily serves as a tool to the re-action. 
The re-action, the Sclave clement, and the ministry-, I 
say, work into each others Iiands, though with different 
intentions. Thefirst is anxious torestore absolute power; 
the second desires to establish a Sclave- Austrian mo- 
narchy ; while the ministry ia bent upon getting into 
its bands the Hungarian financial and military re- 
somt^B. All these three agencies, however, endeavour 
t» inspire with aversion towards Hungary those Aus- 
tiians, who, in the first moment of their new liberties, 
had exhibited sympathy towards us by pointing .them 
to what they term the separation of Hungary. But I 
would fain aak what will happen if, by the curse of 
Heaven, the Austrian government should succeed in 
snatching irom us the administration of the financial 
and militaiy departments, and perhaps, also, the com- 
merciall Is it that Austria will become thereby con- 
stitutionally free? No! in such a case what will 
happen is this, that with uncontrolled power over the 
finances and the troops, the Austrian government will 
keep down Bohemia and Gallicia with Hungarian 
armies, garrison Austria with Bohemian and Gallician 
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soldiers, send to Hungary Austrians and Croats, and 
the result will be common slavery. Let therefore 
every free minded man remember that the restoration 
of the old state of things will only prove the tomb of 
Austrian constitutionalism. Austria can onlv then 
expect to be Constitutional when Hungary is allowed 
to preserve and develope her independence, — only 
then when it remains in the enjoyment of all those 
rights which it does not owe to the clemency of our 
king Ferdinand V., but to treaties of three hundred 
years standing." The speaker then went on to ex- 
plain how the re-action excited the German- Austrians, 
by pointing to the circumstance that Hungary, un- 
willing to accept part of the national debt, was besides 
about to regulate its commercial aflFairs according to 
its own liking, and how turning to the Sclaves the re- 
action incited that element against the so-called ty- 
ranny of the Magyars, holding out to them flattering 
and empty promises. In conclusion, Kossuth proved 
the necessity for Austria, if really desirous of freedom, 
to be closely united to Germany, a country containing 
in itself the guarantees of civilizaticoi and liberty; 
finally observing that the workings of the Sclave party 
opposed to such a union would only lead to the anni- 
hilation of every vestige of liberty, and to the sole 
aggrandizement of another great power. The decla- 
ration of the union with Germany, this first piece of 
diplomacy of the Hungarian executive and legislature, 
passed ofl* with great applause and satisfaction, espe- 
cially after having been realized by the despatch of 
two envoys to^the central government of Germany, 
envoys to whom credentials were given by the palatine 
with the consent of the Austrian government, and who 
were duly received at Frankfort. That this mission 
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j>roved altogether abortive, it is almost needless to nar- 
rate, when it is remembered that the head of this new 
Germany was a member of the royal family, John 
Archduke of Austria. Of more importance and more 
promise was the mission to the French Republic, a 
mission intrusted to Count Ladislaus Teleki. A better 
choice could scarcely have been made than that of this 
noblem«nn, who stands as a noble instance of civic virtue 
and liberality of principle among the Hungarian mag- 
nates. The presence of Teleki in Hungary might how- 
ever have proved of more importance than his diplo- 
matic post in Paris, The mission to the English 
i^overnment, which was of a later date, devolved on 
Francis Pulszky, a gentleman no less known among 
the liberals of Hungary, and possessed of more talent 
than was required to defend the cause he repre- 
sented. That the Hungarian government should have 
altoirether lost sight of Constantinople, a quarter ob- 
viously the most important from various considerations, 
entirely irrespective of any traditional recollections, was 
in fact a grievous fault, and scarcely to be excused on 
tlie plea of inexperience in diplomatical business. Nor 
is it superfluous shortly to intimate that an early ap- 
[)li cation to the United States, a country which en- 
tirely shook off in its inter-national policy the usage of 
idle etiquette, might have in the end proved productive 
oi* salutary results, in spite of the indifference observed 
1)\' the western powers of Europe, even after the Hun- 
oarian question had assumed a European character. 

The defensive preparations, in the meantime, ad- 
\ anced a step farther, a circumstance owing chiefly to 
tlie establishment of a large gun factory at Pesth. 
"let this establishment, placed under the surveillance 
of an Englishman, and carried on by many English 
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mechanics, could do but little in the way of fabricating 
new guns, for want of the requisite instruments for 
such manufacture, the importation of which from abroad 
was rendered impossible. It nevertheless did much in 
the repair of several sort of arms ofiFered by the people, 
80 as to make them fit for field service. 

The next thing of importance done in these doubtful 
moments was the commencement of the organization 
of raw levies, or, as they were called. National Guards, 
This task was confided to the following four Hunga- 
rians, late subaltern officers in the Austrian army, and 
now nominated majors, — Ivanka, Gorgei, Kostolany, 
and Mariasy. 

Gorgei, it may here cursorily be observed, formerly 
served as a lieutenant in the regiment of the Palatin- 
Hussars, after quitting which he repaired to Prague 
to study chemistry, and soon after returned to Hun- 
gary. To Transylvania was sent Colonel Gal, who 
was the first among the late Austrian officers in em- 
bracing the national cause, and who, invested with ftill 
power, carried on the organization of the Szekler. The 
court of Vienna, however, began to show more undis- 
guisedly its true designs, as was exemplified in the 
king's refiisal to sanction the laws passed in reference 
to the levy of national troops. In this emergency, new 
appeals were made to the throne, two of the ministers, 
Batthyany and Deak, repairing to Vienna and again 
requesting his majesty to admonish the military com- 
manders of their duty, and trying to persuade him to 
repair to Pesth, and thereby lend some moral support 
to the regulations of the ministers by his own presence 
in Hungary. These efibrts, however, failed, in spite 
of a large deputation, consisting of the members of the 
Diet, sent to support the request of ministers. The 
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poor weak-minded Ferdinand contented liimwlf widt: 
giving inarticulate answers, and the two minii^ters wmI 
the deputation returned to Pestli, only to find that ■ 
Jellachich had already crossed the Drave, which dS^ 
vides Hungary from Croatia. Of the two chief oil^ 
cera who commanded the Hungarian troops, the ono, 
named Ottinger, went straight over to the enemy's 
camp, while the other, Adam Teleky, contented him- 
self with simply allowing the Ban to advance, without 
offering any resistance whatever. Such a state of 
things, accompanied a.s it was by most oveihearing 
declamations on the part of the Ban, in addition to the 
savage war on the Lower Danube and Transylvania, 
was justly calculated to exasperate the minds of the 
most patient and most loyal subjects of the flapsbm^ 
dynasty. Such a long line of double-dealing and ini- 
quities served, so to speak, to spread a veil of deep 
gloom over the people ; the educated classes scarcely 
able to recover from their surprise at such a policy 
proceeding from a throne, while the peasantry, op- 
pressed by a feeling of utter bewilderment and de- 
spondency, began to think that the Isten of the Mag- 
yars had ceased to look down upon them. In spite 
of all this, a rock of hope presented itself in the good 
will and strong arms of this very desponding people. 
The short interval during which Hungary enjoyed a 
free press, the peasants, sober-minded by nature, had 
opportunity to become fully acquainted with the tenor 
of the new laws, and all that was passing before their 
eyes, and thus underwent in a few weeks a complete 
mental training. The accomplishment of this task 
was chiefly owing to a jonmal entitled Nep-Barat (the 
People's Friend), conducted by Vas Gereben, than 
whom no one understood better to speak in the people's 
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language. This paper was called into life and main- 
tained at the expense of the ministry, with the view of 
expounding to the rustics the true meaning of the 
words, constitution^ liberty^ and egtiaUit/y in order to 
prevent any scenes of anarchy. Thus it happened that 
thousands on thousands who had hardly ever thought 
of what is called a newspaper, crowded in their respec- 
tive villages round the notary or some other authority, 
to hear from his mouth the news of the daily press. 
A very strange being, indeed, the Magyar peasant is 
as mysterious as is his country's history — his sympathy 
with gloom and melancholy reveries, fond of brooding 
in a seeming lethargy on bygone days, at the momen . 
when his heart is ready to kindle with all the fire of a 
Crusader. When free from his daily labour, and amid 
his happy moments, everything with this rustic seems 
marked with sudden transitions from one state of mind 
into another entirely opposite. Apparently in the midst 
of full bliss, he is seen to sink into sorrow — soon to 
burst forth with exultation — again to plunge into deep 
grief, which constitutes the beginning and the end of 
his frolickings. Earely, or perhaps never, is the Magyar 
seen to cheer up through the incitements usual with 
other people. The Gipsy, this rough diamond of the 
human species, this inarticulate but most expressive 
interpreter of the Magyar's weal and woe — has first to 
strike the chords to a most plaintive tune if he wishes 
to kindle into enthusiasm his Magyar auditor. In 
short, whether he is sorrowing or rejoicing, he does so 
not only for himself, but for his brethren and his land. 
Revering their spiritual pastors, these peasants are fi^e 
from what is called superstition, and bold enough to 
offer their prayers to Heaven for themselves, without 
the intercession of the priest as an indispensable me- 
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iSmtL On Sunday afiernoonsy indeed, the peuant 
is often to be met either walking along his field or in 
the company of his friends around or in the tavern, 
making np the quarrels and jealousies of the week, and 
pkdging new fnendships amid the flowing of the wine 
cups. But, endowed as he is widi intense rdigious 
feelings, when in the house of God, his lips open to 
prayer widi the freshness with which the leaves of the 
tEoe expand to the descending dew of heaven. Such 
is the character of the people with whom chiefly rested 
ihe defence of Hungary. 

The people of the capital, shocked at the very idea 
of seeing Pesth captured by the Croats, loudly urged 
the government to provide speedy means of defence, 
oflSering Uxeir services wherever they should be re- 
quired. Thus encouraged and propelled by public 
opinibn, Kossuth determined to proceed to the country, 
to call the people to arms. The voice of self-defence 
as exhibited in the different appeals then made public 
in the journals, and tinged as they were with the hue 
of something like prophetic vision, which now would 
seem to many rather extraordinary and inconceivable, 
were nothing more than the true reflex of the senti- 
ments of a people which, amid the maze of troubles 
gradually succeeding each other, stood aghast, scarcely 
daring to think of what was lurking behind that dark 
and deep laid scheme, a part of which it saw already 
exhibited before its eyes. The following appeal of 
Kossuth, which entered like a living flame into the 
heart of the people, well deserves to be here inserted ; 
nor were such appeals the offspring of premeditation 
and a studied purpose to produce effect. "When," 
says the stem blind Eepublican of England, ^' God 
commands to take the trumpet and blow a dolorous or 
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jarring blast, it lies not in man's will what he shall 
say or what he shall conceal. If he shall think to be 
silent, as Jeremiah did, he would be forced to confess, 
as he confessed, ^ his word was in my heart as a burn- 
ing fire, shut up in my bones, I was weary with for- 
bearing and could not stay.' " 

" As a prophet," thus Kossuth began, " do I now 
speak to you, ye poor patriots, betrayed Hungarians. 
Since seven years I have often prophesied to you, and 
I myself shudder to see how every thing has been so 
terribly fulfilled ; yea, almost every word I said has 
come to pass, even the sorrowful malady of a man,^ 
whose name is connected with so much merit, and 
whose mental illness fills the heart of men with deep 
grief. All has come to pass that I said about the mo- 
narchy, the aristocracy, and the Croats, and now be- 
gins the fulfilment of what I foretold of the dynasty. 

" I shudder from myself — it is as if the book of de- 
stiny lay open before my eyes, which I vainly try to 
shut ; the light crosses through my soul like the light- 
ning through darkness. Again I yield to the yearn- 
ing of my heart, and again I will prophesy to you. 
Hearken to me, patriots ! remember that God does not 
manifest himself in single wonders, but in general laws. 
It is an eternal law of God that who forsakes himself 
him does He forsake. It is a law of God that he whb 
does not help himself him does He not help. It is a 
law of God that perjury in the end punishes itself, and 
that whosoever serves perjury or injustice prepares 
himself the way for the future triumph of justice. 
Beholding therefore all these eternal laws, let me tell 

^ Here allusion is made to Count Szecheny, who was struck 
with insanity just at the time in question. 
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jooy that my present prediction will come to pass, and 
it is this, that firom the invasion of Jellachich will 
ensue the freedom of Hnngary. I entreat 70a Htui- 
gariansy bj the sacred name of onr poor and betrayed 
fiitherland, to believe in this my foretelling, and it shall 
beMfiUed. 

^ Wherein consists the power of the invader? It 
is a material power made np of firom sisty to seventy 
thousand men, in part disciplined borderers* But 
what has he else to rely upon? Where is the people 
inspired with a feeling of justice to support his under- 
taking ? Surely nowhere I Such a host may succeed 
in laying waste our country, but can neither conquer 
nor follow up its victories. Batu Khan, the Tartar 
leader, once inundated our land with numerous hordes, 
and though he laid it waste he was in the end forced 
to recede. A Jellachich expedition is at most like a 
locust swarm, pressing ever forward — continually to 
diminish — ^to be in the end entirely destroyed. The 
deeper these invaders press into the heart of our 
country the more certain will it become that not many 
of them shall again drink the waters of the Save. 
We, Hungarians, Have only to will, and we are enough 
to destroy them, even with stones in our hands. The 
Magyar will not deserve to see the light of the sun of 
God, if his first thought at mom, and his last aspira- 
tion at evening, be not the remembrance of that black 
perjury and treason which so inhumanly conspired to 
extirpate him from the ranks of the living. What the 
people have therefore to do is, to rise in masses, and to lay 
low those who invaded their hearth and ravaged their 
homes. J£ the people do not do this, then they are a 
cowardly race, whose name will become a synonym for 
abjectness and shame, — a people which will thus make 
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foul the memory of their ancestors, and of whom God 
will say, ^ I repent to have created thee.' Then, I say, 
the Magyars will prove to be a God-smitten people, to 
whom the air shall deny its vivifying power, under 
whose hands the fruitful soil shall turn a barren steppe, 
and before whom the all-enlivening springs shall dry 
up. Homeless shall the Hungarian then wander on the 
earth, and in vain implore compassion for a crumb of 
bread ; no alms will be given to him, and his cheeks 
will be smitten by those strangers who shall make 
him a beggar in his own land, where he will be ex- 
posed to be slain unrevenged by every wretch like a 
stray dog. In short, then, the Hungarian will become 
like to those Indian pariahs that are tracked by blood- 
hounds. In vain shall he turn in his distress to religion — 
it will give no comfort to him who himself laid in dust 
the image of God, Vainly therefore will he hope for 
forgiveness of his sins. The maiden to whom he shall 
lift up his eyes will chase him from her threshold with 
her broom as one does an unclean animal ; his wife 
will spit in contempt in his face, while the first word 
uttered by the infant will be, a curse on his father. It 
is frightful to think of what I have said, but I attest 
to you by heaven, by the memory of our ancestors who 
purchased this land with their blood, that such things 
will come to pass if the Hungarians be cowardly 
enough not to rise against their enemies and scatter 
them like chaff before the wind. No I no! the Magyars 
cannot be so dastardly ; and therefore do I tell you, 
that from this invasion will arise the freedom of Hun- 
gary. First, to conquer, and then to reckon ; this is our 
task. Up, therefore, to arms, whoever is a man! And 
ye women of Veszprem and Weisenburg, dig ye a huge 
grave, in which shall be buried either our name, honour 
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and nation, or our enem j ; and on which shall either be 
raised the pillar of onr infam j, with the inscription^ So 
does Chd ptmiah cowardice I — or the evergreen tree of 
liberty shall be planted thereon, the tree, fix>in among 
whose foliage the voice of God will be heard to speak 
as it did from the burning bnsh to Moses, saying, Tke 
place whereon thou etandest ie holy: so do I reward 
hrofeeryy-^freedom^ joy and blessing to the Magyars I 

^To arms, therefore! He who does not obey the 
law Bwo^ to by the king himself, is a traitor ; and he 
who will prove a traitor, let him be taken hold of and 
delivered over to law. All we possess is our father- 
land; in saving it we save ourselves. Whosoever 
commands any influence in town or village, let him 
ruse up the standard ; let us hear on the wide plains 
ef Hungary no other sound but the stirring and sad 
Bakoezy march ; and let every one, as he may, gather 
tens, hundreds, thousands of men, and march on the 
road of Veszprem ; there let the whole people assemble, 
as mankind shall in the Day of Judgment, and then — 
at the enemy I Up, Hungarians ! with us is God and 
justice!" 

The rustic population, clad in their usual costume 
(consisting of a sheepskin cloak hanging over a short- 
cut shirt, with low-crowned hats on their heads), armed 
with muskets and scythes, soon began to pour into the 
capital, moving on towards Weisenburg, whither the 
Ban was expected to advance. In order to be pre- 
pared for the worst, the government determined to 
have entrenchments thrown up on the banks of the 
Danube, near Buda, there to fight, if need were, the 
decisive battle with the Croats. No sooner was an 
appeal made to the people, than hundreds of the in- 
habitants of Buda-Pesth hastened to the spot pointed 
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out for the fortifications, and such was the general 
devotion, that many ladies of the high aristocracy, 
the most forward of whom were the two Orczy 
baronesses, clad in plain cotton gowns, and followed 
by their maids, put their hands to the barrow and 
shovel, thus encouraging, by their example, the lower 
classes of the people. In the meantime Jellachich, 
at the head of 40,000 men, rapidly advanced, while the 
Hungarian forces, comparatively small in number, 
hastily organized, and placed under the command of 
General Moga, likewise prepared for action. A new 
body, all at once raised by Perczel, then a member 
of the Diet, and subsequently known as a general, 
also joined the troops already under arms. In con- 
formity with the laws of the country, the palatine 
Stephen, who but yesterday solemnly vowed to be the 
last to desert the interests of Hungary, repaired to the 
camp in his capacity of generalissimo ; but instead of 
facing the Ban, the youthful archduke, so often the 
theme of praise in the mouth of Kossuth, all at once 
disappeared ifrom the camp, taking the route to Vienna, 
As a further characteristic of this palatine (who, if 
made of other stuflp, might have easily acted the part 
which Matthias had taken in regard to his brother 
Rudolph II.), it may here shortly be observed that the 
legacy he left to Hungary was a bundle of papers, 
some of which contained suggestions to the court of 
Vienna as to the surest means by which to subjugate 
Hungary. On the 28th of September, the van of the 
Croatian army reached Weisenburg, the Hungarians 
lying encamped at Pakozd (or Sukoro), but a few 
miles distant from Pesth, awaiting the attack of the 
Ban on the morrow. On the same day a report ran 
through the capital to the effect that a royal commis- 
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ikmer, the count Lambeng, had arrived firom ^enna 
aooompamed by Austrian troops, and empowered to dis- 
selTO die Diet, and assume the supreme power. This 
report, calculated to infuriate the already exasperated 
mind* of the people, was soon changed into a matter 
of ftct by the actual appearance of the commissi0ner 
passing fdong the bri<^ from Buda to Pesth. As- 
saulted by a crowd of the excited populace, the count 
was dragged out of his carriage, and soon fell under, 
the blows of his infiuriated assailants. The report of 
this murder, which startled the Diet, was calculated to 
produce fear in many of those who repaired to the 
camp, lest the Austrian offi cers, as well as their general, 
Mc^a, should refuse to resist the advance of the Ban. 
Such fears were, in &ct, openly expressed by Count 
Louis Battfayany, and shared in by several other mag- 
nates present in^the camp, fears which were, however, 
repudiated by Perczel, who reminded these noblemen 
that if no one despaired of the cause of Hungary on ac- 
count of the cruel murder of thousands of innocent Hun- 
garians in the south, there was no reason whatever for 
auguring unhappy issues from the death of a single 
man, however innocent he might be deemed. The 
opinion of Perczel was soon confirmed by the Austrian 
officers themselves, who heard of the fatal event with- 
out betraying any symptoms of indignation. Thus it 
happened that the troops, without being at all affected 
by what took place at Pesth, passed the night in ex- 
pectation of being attacked before morning; and 
scarcely had the sun risen than the Croat outposts 
appeared on the surrounding hills (September 29). 
The general engagement commenced in the forenoon, 
and was continued till about sunset, ending with the 
repulse of the Croats. Though in itself this victory 
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was rather of an indifferent nature, it was, on the other 
hand, a source of great gratification to find how idle 
were the threats of the Ban, as well as his loud expres- 
sions of fear lest the Diet of Pesth should not await his 
arrival, but abandon the capital before his triumphant 
entry. Jellachich having asked a truce of three days, 
which was imprudently granted by the Hungarian 
commander, used this interval to effect a rapid flank 
movefnent towards Vienna, regardless of the certain 
fate which awaited the outposts left behind to mask his 
flight. In the midst of his flight the Ban summoned 
the fortress of Comom to a surrender, a demand the 
answer to which he did not wait to receive in his on- 
ward march to the Austrian frontier ; nor was the for- 
tune of his arms changed by the imperial manifesto 
of October 3, which appointed him governor of Hun- 
gary. A few days afterwards came up the reserve 
of the Croatian army, numbering upwards of 10,000 
men, under the command of the generals Both and 
Philippovitsch. These were soon arrested by Perczel 
and Gorgei. In this instance the Hungarians had still 
easier play, for, after a short manoeuvre, the 10,000 
Croats laid down their arms, their two generals falling 
prisoners into the hands of their adversaries. Thus 
ended the much dreaded and long-prepared Jellachich 
expedition — an expedition which, appearing in the 
distance Kke a destructive tempest, proved, with the 
exception of the ravages the Croats committed on 
their way, a real blessing. Nothing was so much then 
wanting in Hungary as arms, which the Croats now 
supplied for the equipment of ten Honved battalions, 
who had soon to meet the regular Austrian army.' 

1 It was about this time that Lord Ponsonby commenced his 
curious series of reports. Having first caused the Hungarian 
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After these Tictories, the people, who mistook th^ 
pielnde of the war for the war itadfy gave themflelres 
up with more than usual alacritj to the pleasures of 
the vintage. 

The vine mountains in Hungaiy, besides the pre- 
cious harvest they yield, greatly tend to the comple- 
tion of the general scenery, sharply outlined in the 
long lofty mountain ranges, contrasted with the no less 
imposing character of the boundless plains which, ex- 
tending along the shores of the Danube, the Theiss, 
and the Maros, now present a black soil, yielding rich 
crops without any stimulus of manure, th^i barren 
steppes, covered over with quicksands. The noblest 
of wines, the Toiatfy flows from the bosom of the 
Southern Carpathian mountain range. Vine hills of 
an inferior quality, called Ermellek, arise in defiance 
of the sandy plains of Debreczin, while a superior sort 
of grapes, called the badacson^ though not to be com- 
pared to the menes of the Arad county, cover the hills 
of Szalad, spreading their odorousness to the deep 
oaky Bakony-wood, the happy home of the swine. 
The vine, in short, flourishes in every part of the 
country, including the barren soil of Croatia and the 
base of the snowy mountains of Transylvania. Some of 
these bounteous hills yield, in exception to the general 

troops to go over to the Ban, he then made the latter, on the 5th 
of October, a week after his flight, assume a " strong position* 
on the mountains of Buda, outlawing, amid these events, Cotmt 
L. Batthyany, along with many other nobles, by a decree of the 
Diet, and sending, moreover, Madam Kossuth and her children 
to Hamburg. To these remarkable facts with which he favoured 
the Foreign Office, Lord Ponsonby also added acute remarks, 
to the effect that at Pesth a party was at work which created mis- 
chief in Paris and Berlin, and which strove to make successful a 
system of social war ! — See State Papers, vol. Iviii. pp. 86, 86. 
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rule, a red liquid. The best of the red wines flows 
from the mountains of Buda and Erlau ; — there most 
blood was shed in former days. 

A strange sort of industrial occupation is the vin- 
tage in Hungary ! — as different from what is called in 
Britain industry, as is the fresh look of the vin^resser 
from the ghastly face of a factor}'^ workman. A very 
small portion of this vast quantity of wine passes into 
other hands for money — few cultivate it for the sake 
of sale ; and there is scarcely a single nobleman of 
moderate fortune, if not possessed of vast vineyards, 
who in this occupation ever rises to that pitch of men-' 
tal speculation where capital and interest sit in judg- 
ment over the doings of man. In Hungary the vintage 
is the bearer only of concord and of joy. , 

The days of this festivity generally commence at 
the beginning of September, and continue till the last 
days of October, when frosty weather ushers in. The 
circumstance of the vineyards being for the most part 
at considerable distances from the residences of their 
owners, serves much to increase the bustle, activity, 
and ceremonies inaugurating this annual festival. A 
day or two before the landlord himself and family 
depart for the scene ^f action, are sent the carriages, 
laden with the necessary tubs, casks, and butts, which 
are simultaneously from all directions of the same 
neighbourhood set in motion. These move on at a slow 
pace in solemn procession amid the peculiar strain of 
music arising from the knocking on each other of the 
empty vessels huddled together by the arbitrary will of 
man — a music which is much encouraged by the ca- 
priciousness of the roads. The carrying of these sig- 
nificant types is generally entrusted to the meek slow- 
pacing oxen, a caution rendered the more necessary, 

X 
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as among or within these wooden utensils are packed 
the earthem, and no lesa important, cooking instrn- 
ments, the guardianship of which is always delegated 
to the cook-maid, the most conspicuous figure in the 
van. With a clean white kerchief covering her long 
weft of hair, which runs straight down her back, the cook 
takes her seat in the centre of the carriage, holding in 
her hands a frj-ing-pan or a ladle, of primary importj- 
ance as the insignia of her power. \^Tiile the van is 
thus moving on, the master of the feast in the mean- 
time awaits the arrival of the friends he has invited, 
then briskly follows, either the same day or the day- 
after, though always stopping on the road in quest of 
new guests. Arriving at the spot, he finds in the little 
cottage at the foot of tlie vineyard, and consisting of 
two or three small apaiiments, everytliing in order, 
and the large oblong table covered. With daybreak 
after his arrival the work be^na ; the nodding branches 
easily part with their tender stem, by the gentle touch 
of the vine reaper, equally refreshing himself by the 
flavour and substance of the grape, while the master 
and goests do their best to diminish the quantity of 
the new wine by a alow and incessant process of 
consumption of what seems most attractive ' either 
to the eye or the palate. The charms of such days 
being too strong to allow of long early dinners, the 
chief meal generally takes place afler sunset, and the 
usual dishes, as roasted mutton, fowl, and peculiar 
meal meats or puddings, are washed down by the aid of 
the cup overbrimming with the old in the presence of 
the yet slighted new wine ; the countenance of the lord 
of the feast radiant with joy in proportion to the num- 
ber of the guests he has been able to gather, the ring- , 
ing of tlie glasses b^ins imperceptibly to mingle with 
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the sounds of songs, in which all the males and females 
soon heartily join, and every vineyard cottage lying 
near each other, seems thus to be the abode of un- 
mingled joy. We say seems, because over the wildest 
outburst of Hungarian conviviality there always hovers 
a tinge of gloom, the invisible monitor of national grief. 

This was the last vintage or national rejoicings in 
Hungary. With the lapse of less than twelve months 
the gallows marked the way from one vineyard to the 
other, and the guests of the vintage were mostly hunted 
Hungarians in disguise. Ever since that year, these 
abodes, made by nature for the rejoicing of men, are 
infested by hosts of foreign geris dHarmes and spies, which 
render social life a burden. 

Before proceeding further to the scenes of war, we 
must shortly indicate the change in the government 
before the engagement with the Ban of Croatia took 
place. Having failed in his last attempt made with 
the court of Vienna to bring about a pacific solution 
of the pending difficulties. Count Louis Batthyany 
resigned, a step followed by all his colleagues except 
Szemere, the secretary for home affairs. Having 
shortly reverted, before the House, to the calamity 
and confusion which might be expected to arise on 
the approach of the Ban, if the country were left with- 
out an executive, Szemere declared his readiness and 
duty to continue in office so long as his nomination 
would not be cancelled by the king himself. This 
praiseworthy attitude induced Kossuth also to declare 
his intentions to remain at his post, and thus it hap- 
pened that, instead of the late ministry, a committee 
of defence was nominated by the Diet, with the last 
mentioned minister as its president. Let us now re- 
turn to the camp. 
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No sooner was the sudden movement of the Ban 
towards the Austrian frontiers made known, than the 
Hungarian troops were ordered to pursue the enemy ; 
but before they could be overtaken, the Croats had 
ah^ady crossed the frontiers. The Austrian capital, in 
continual agitation ever since the month of March, 
became the more so after the approach of Jellachich 
became known. On the 6th of October the popula- 
tion rose in arms, and after having, with unexpected 
intrepidity, stormed the arsenal, they demanded ven- 
geance on Latour, the minister at war, who had always 
been distrusted by the people, and whose secret under- 
standing with the Ban had become a matter of fact. 
Carrying everything before them, they ended by wreak- 
ing their fury on Latour, who was dragged from his 
place of concealment and hanged from a lamp-post. 
After this event a speedy concentration of troops took 
place under the command of Prince Windischgratz, 
for the purpose, as might easily have been foreseen, of 
first taking Vienna, and then commencing operations 
against Hungary. Common sense would surely have 
dictated the judiciousness of attacking Jellachich be- 
fore his junction with Windischgratz. The Hunga- 
rian Committee of Defence and Diet, however, thought 
otherwise. To them the crossing of the Austrian 
frontiers, that is to say, the doing of the same thing 
that the Ban had done, seemed a matter of serious con- 
sideration. A policy idle in the extreme, and, of course, 
highly disadvantageous. Three weeks had passed 
when the resolution of marching the troops across 
the frontier was at last decided upon, a time when the 
population of Vienna, on whose irruption the Hunga- 
rians reckoned, had already undergone a long siege, 
and thus became half dispirited. Scarcely mustering 
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a few thousand disciplined soldiers, the Hungarian 
troops, swelled by several thousand raw levies brought 
by Kossuth, as plenipotentiary-commissioner of the 
Diet, engaged the enemy on the 28th of October, iteaf 
Schwechat. The battle was commenced by the Hun*^ 
garians, in the vain hope of seeing Windischgratz 
simultaneously attacked by the Viennese, and soon 
ended in the victory of the Austro-Croatian army, as 
a few discharges of the batteries of Windischgratz suf- 
ficed to put into wild flight the raw levies, who were, 
moreover, irregularly disposed in the ranks. This un- 
fortunate battle was fought under the auspices of the 
Austrian general Moga, who now declined any longer 
to have the lead of the Hungarians, and whose post 
was filled up by Gorgei, at the nomination of Kossuth, 
the representative of the Diet in the camp. The Hun- 
garian troops subsequently returned to Presburg, while 
Kossuth took his way to Pesth. In relating to the 
House the events of the field, Kossuth likewise notified 
bis provisional nomination of Gorgei, amid the general 
cheers of the House, expressing at the same time his 
conviction that the troops were now in hands at once 
patriotic and able, and that the new commander was a 
man who would at any time prove ready to lay down 
his command and serve his country as a common sol- 
dier. Premature praise was that of Kossuth ! — though 
no one could then have presumed to anticipate just the 
contrary of this prediction. Now did the real war be- 
gin to loom over Hungary, as at this time no one 
doubted a very near invasion on the part of Austria 
as soon as the necessary preparations for that purpose 
should be accomplished. As often happened in other 
countries, Hungary also saw how misfortune was the 
best test of civic virtue, as within this interval several 
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noblemen, hitherto siding with and aiding the national 
cause, determined either simply to retire or to leave 
the country. Among the former the most conspicuous 
was Prince Esterhazy, a man who, from his vast riches, 
owed the greatest debt to Hungary ; among the latter, 
though by no means fi'om want of patriotic feelings, 
was Baron Eotvos, the minister of public instruction, 
than whom none advocated more warmly and con- 
stantly the establishment of a Hungarian ministry. 
But little as the Hungarian revolution suffered by the 
absence of this latter minister, it was not so with regard 
to Count Szecheny, who, overpowered in those doubt- 
ful moments with gloomy forebodings, fell a prey to 
insanity, a malady under which he labours to this day. 
How far that statesman might have influenced the 
course of events during the stormy days that soon fol- 
lowed, it would be difficult to determine. But as much 
may safely be asserted, as that Szecheny, if in office, 
would have had energy enough to exact strict obedi- 
ence, a quality which afterwards was most of all others 
in requisition. 

An incident of no small importance which happened 
just at the time of the advance of the Ban, was the 
interception of the letters of the war minister, Latour, 
to Jellachich. This correspondence entirely laid bare 
the policy of the court of Vienna as regarded Hungary. 
According to the plan concerted, the Ban was to ad- 
vance upon the capital of Hungary, when General 
Mayerhofer was expected to subjugate southern Hun- 
gary, General Puchner to advance upon Grosvardein 
from Transylvania, and a body under General Simu- 
nich to march into Upper Hungary from Galicia. In 
addition to this plan, frustrated in its very embryo 
by the unsuccessful manoeuvre of the Ban, and the 
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other generals mentioned, the Austrian government 
reckoned on getting possession of the fortresses, and 
thereby subjecting the surrounding places. But in 
the last instance also the scheme completely failed. 
General Marz, wishing to play Comorn into the hands 
of the Austrian government, was disconcerted in his 
designs by t,he vigilance of the people of the town, who 
succeeded in throwing into that impregnable bulwark 
several volunteer battalions ; while Peter-Vardein, the 
next fortress of great importance, was rescued to the 
nation by the patriotism of the late Don Miguel regi- 
ment, nothwithstanding that it was oflScered by Croats. 
All these circumstances, however, were insufficient to 
dictate to the Hapsburg dynasty a conciliatory line of 
conduct, but on the contrary, they served only to in- 
crease the desire for the subjugation of Hungary by 
force of arms. The aspect of Europe, it may be here 
added, seemed at that time rather favourable for such 
a defiant policy. In Italy, from which quarter Au- 
strian influence was a few months ago most threatened, 
Radetzky became by this time enabled to assume the 
ofiensive, and to repossess himself of Milan, in the pre- 
sence of republican France, ruled by Cavignac, a gene- 
ral who, following what is termed a laissez faire policy, 
contented himself with the formation of the Alp corps 
of observation, a manoeuvre which was in no way cal- 
culated to strike fear into the heart of the Hapsburgs. 
And while Austria thought herself thus secured from 
France, it had on the other hand much ground to draw 
courage from the attitude taken by the court of St 
Petersburg. For it is well known that at the outbreak 
of a popular movement in Wallachia, about the time 
in question, the Czar immediately ordered his troops 
to march across the Pruth for the suppression of what 
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was called the revolutionary spirit, thus extending his 
Cossacks to the very frontiers of Transylvania. 

Among the less important hut ominous phenomena 
of those days may be mentioned the appearance of the 
first Peace Congress. At such a moment when so many 
of the down-trodden nations were in the act of snap- 
ping their chains, what was natural to expect was the 
appearance of a society both preaching and aiding the 
downfall of tyranny. To see, instead, a summons to 
imiversal peace issue from the democratic camp, might 
well be taken as a symptom either of the absence of 
earnest sympathy with freedom, or of the morbid and 
idle character of that sympathy if it did exist. 

The subjugation of Hungary was accordingly en- 
trusted not to the Ban, who but yesterday was nomi- 
nated plenipotentiary-governor of that country, but to 
Prince Windischgratz, a general who after having 
bombarded Prague and scattered to the winds the 
Sclave congress assembled in that city, succeeded, 
though with more difficulty, in rendering himself master 
at Vienna, which was defended by the Polish general 
Bern, who subsequently played such a conspicuous 
part in Himgary. Amid these warlike preparations 
the dynasty determined upon causing the poor weak- 
minded Ferdinand to abdicate in favour of Francis- 
Joseph, the son of the Arch-duke Francis-Charles, 
brother of the Emperor Ferdinand, and heir presump- 
tive to the throne. Owing to the scarcity of arms the 
preparations on the part of the Hungarians continued 
to progress but slowly. Much, however, was expected 
from the reorganisation which took place in the army, 
now under the chief command of Gorgei, the head 
quarters of which were Presburg. Of this officer's ta- 
lents very little could be known up to that time; the only 
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occasion afforded for the display i)f his military capacity 
was his co-operation with Perczel, as his superior in 
rank, at the capture of the 10,000 Croats, a juncture 
at which Gorgei performed an act exhibiting much 
determination, by signing the sentence of death passed 
upon Count Zichy, who was found to have held secret 
communication with the Ban. But if Gorgei possessed 
the power of drilling raw recruits into strict discipline 
by severe and unmitigated rule, he on the other hand 
exhibited none of those qualities by which a general 
often awakens a spirit of courage and emulation by a 
condescending familiarity to his men at large. Hating 
the irregular levies, and the so-called volunteer bat- 
talions, Gorgei, instead of patiently trying to convert 
such forces into regular Honved regiments, as many 
other commanders had done, he at once dismissed these 
disorderly troops to their respective homes, thereby con- 
siderably reducing the number of the forces under his 
command. In fact, the following letter written by Gorgei 
at that time to one of his unnamed friends will suflS- 
ciently show his real feelings in reference to undiscip- 
lined warriors, comprising in themselves all the ranks of 
society, from the high nobility down to the rude, free- 
minded shepherds of the Pustas, and will moreover 
show how worthy he was to be the chief defender of a 
cause that was at once desperate and sacred : — " He 
who never saw a revolutionary army may undertake a 
pilgrimage to my camp. There is a commander-in- 
chief, with staff and suite, not one of them over forty. 
There are also soldiers, but the real soldier amongst 
them blushes for his comrades. To command is here 
to make one's self ridiculous. A reprimand is declaimed 
against as an impertinence ; punishment as a tyranny. 
Therefore, thought I with myself in my simplicity. 
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* eat bird or die! ^ and^drive these worthless fellows to 
the devil ; that is, if I do not previously order them to 
be shot. The cholera assists ; and if the enemy does 
his part, the trio will soon have finished the game. 
But I cannot comprehend' this fellow (here is meant 
the Austrian commander) ; he is at least twice as strong 
as I am, yet he does not attack. All his patrols ask 
only for hussars ; my first attempt shall be to make 
him ask for the Honveds also. The young fellows are not 
much disposed to venture themselves unless they have 
each a cannon in their haversack ; and, besides, that 
one hussar on their right and another on their left 
hand. But, patience ! the fever will abate at length ; 
it is true the Hungarian fever generally lasts a good 
while. I hope it will do so before next spring ; that 
IS, if we live so long."^ Such sentiments of course none 
of those poor Honveds, who afterwards shattered the 
Austrian forces, would have imagined to have been 
harboured by their commander. It would be idle in- 
deed to say that these Honveds never at first turned 
their backs in the day of battle ; but, be it remembered, 
that even among that army which followed Buonaparte 
to the victory of Marengo were regiments who fled 
precipitately and were openly rebuked in the bulletins 
of that great captain. 

Having learned from the papers the abdication of 
Ferdinand and the accession of Francis Joseph, the 
Diet, in conformity with an ancient law, which says, 
" that the King of Hungary cannot be discharged from 

^ We give these few lines of a letter of which Gorgei gives 
only an extract, admitted by the author to be a trival production, 
but which he inserted to serve as a proof of his critical position and 
moderate hopes. — Mi/ Life and Acts in Hungary/, in the years 
1848 and 1849. By Arthur Gorgei, vol. i., p. 128. 
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the duties of his sovereignty without the consent of the 
States, and that in case of resignation, the Diet has 
the appointment of a regency" — declared these acts to 
be illegal, and that no allegiance was due to Francis 
Joseph, so long as he was not crowned by the consent 
of the nation. The new emperor, in the meantime, 
announced his accession to the throne in a manifesto, 
dated December 2d, in which profuse promises were 
not wanting of a future reign in the spirit of liberty. 
His majesty, at the sametime, adverting to the condition 
of the troubled provinces, declared his determination 
to reduce them by force of arms. This latter declara;- 
tion, as might be expected, served only the more to 
strengthen the spirit of resistance both in Hungary 
and the Italian provinces. Hungary had thus to gather 
her strength for meeting the real enemy, at a juncture 
when the war in the Banat and in Transylvania was 
raging as fiercely as ever. In the south the well- 
planned operations of Vetter and Coloman, as well 
as the bold expeditions undertaken by Damyanics, 
were indeed calculated to make the Raitzen rue their 
having first appealed to arms. Such was not the case, 
however, in Transylvania, where the Austrian army 
under Puchner, co-operating with the large masses of 
Wallachs, daily gained ground. Animated by hopes 
of seeing themselves masters of the properties, the 
owners of which would be extirpated, the Wallachs 
carried on the work of slaughter against the Magyars 
without the least regard to sex or age. With a fero- 
city, altogether unaccountable, these savage marauders 
took a fiendish delight in the torture of the female sex, 
committing acts of brutal cruelty, the mere indication 
of which would be too revolting for these pages. Iso- 
lated country seats, villages, and even several of the 
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larger towns were successively destroyed with fire and 
sword by these bloody confederates of the Hapsburg 
throne, who took pleasure in the sight of the smoulder- 
ing corpses of the defenceless inhabitants. Among the 
towns thus laid desolate was Enyed, a town containing 
within its walls the greatest Protestant school in Tran-*- 
sylvania, the foundation of which was laid by the 
liberal prince Bethlen-Gabor, and which was the re- 
pository of a large number of rare books and manu- 
scripts. All of these were reduced to ashes, along with 
the greater part of the inhabitants, several hundreds of 
whom were burnt alive within the walls of a church in 
which they had vainly sought a refuge. Transylvania 
presented at that time an aspect of unutterable deso- 
lation, a desolation the more painful by the recollection 
that it was perpetrated in the name of the emperor, 
and under the imperial standard. After the lapse of 
but a few months, when the Hungarian army passed 
triumpliantly from one extremity of that principality 
to the other, had the retribution been dealt out as in- 
discriminately as were the crimes, a million of Wallachs 
would have covered with their corpses its already blood- 
steeped soil. From such vengeance, however, from 
which many a more civilized nation has not in similar 
circumstances shrunk back, the Hungarians magna- 
nimously refrained. 

Windischgratz, joined by the remnants of the Ban's 
army, and numbering altogether above 60,000 men, 
invaded Hungary in the month of December. The 
Hungarians, under the command of Gorgei, had their 
head quarters in Presburg. From its contiguity to 
the Austrian frontiers, this town was in the sixteenth 
century chosen as the rendezvous of the Austrian party, 
and thus continued to be the permanent seat of the 
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Diet. Situated on the banks of the Danube, which 
there reaching the Hungarian soil, continues its course 
down to Orsova, there to enter the Ottoman territory 
before discharging its waters into the Black Sea, the 
beauty of Presburg is heightened by the presence of 
the lofty Carpathians, which look down on plains of the 
richest verdure, intersected by sloping vine-clad hills. 
The fortress which rises above the town serves rather 
to add picturesqueness to the immediate scenery than 
to afford any material advantage in a military point of 
view; though the nature of the soil in general is 
undoubtedly very favourable for defensive warfare. 
Gorgei, hearing of the approach of the Austrian com- 
mander, thought it better to retreat with his inferior 
forces from Presburg, which was soon entered by the 
van of Windischgratz. Midway between that town 
and Buda-Pesth, the most favourable place of resist- 
ance is offered by the Vertes mountains, where the 
Hungarians were expected to make a stand. But a 
few days sufficed to show the unimpeded progress of 
the enemy, by the sudden retreat of Gorgei to the 
vicinity of Buda. This unlocked for event was justly 
calculated to startle the government, and the more so, 
as in the midst of his retreat, Gorgei sent to the car- 
pital a bulletin announcing decided victory. Amid 
these moments of anxiety, relieved by faint glimpses 
of hope as to the success of a final resistance in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, the Diet resolved to send 
a deputation to Windischgratz, in order to treat for 
peace. While the question was agitated in the Diet, 
"Who are to be the members sent to the enemy's 
camp ?" the noble Count Louis Batthyany (little sus- 
pecting the tragic retribution by which his loyalty was 
to be rewarded) twice rose from his seat, exclaiming, 
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" If Hie noble States think I, by my personal tTtfivence, 
•may do something for the cau»e, I will readily be among 
the number." The deputation was accordingly de- 
apatclied to the enemy's camp — only to be immediately 
made prisoners by him to whom they offered the olive 
branch. Having been foiled in the attempt at a peace- 
ful negotiationj the Diet determined to abandon the 
capital, and to transfer its seat to Debreczin, a town 
on the other side of the Tlieiss, in Lower Hungary. In 
a council of war held at the same time, it was deter- 
mined that Gorgei, with the bulk of the army, should 
retreat through the mountain districts, while a small 
body under Perczel was to march straight to Szolnok, 
which stands on the Theiss, midway between Pesth 
and Debreczin. Tliis plan of operation was the work 
of Vetter, who was called to the capital from the camp 
of the Lower Danube, and whose councils were much 
needed in Debreczin. On the 3d of January 1849, 
Windischgratz, to the consternation of the people, took 
possession of Buda-Pesth, announcing his reign by a 
proclamation of the state of siege. 

The events which happened from the sanctioning of 
the laws of March in Presburg, to the convocation of 
the Diet of Pesth, to provide for the safety of the 
country, and from that time to the nomination of Win- 
dischgratz, as plenipotentiary military ruler of Hungary, 
have been here too shortly narrated to require a re- 
capitulation, nor shall we add any comment. Were 
Shakspeare to rise from Ms sleep of three hundred 
years, again he might exclaim :— 

Austria I 

What a fool art thou, 
A romping fool ; to brag, and stamp, and swear 
Upon mj portj I thou cold blooded Blave, 
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Hast thou not spoke like thunder on my side ? 
Been sworn mj soldier ? Bidding me depend 
Upon thy stars, thy fortime and thy strength ? 
And dost thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear'st a lion's hide I doff it for shame. 
And hang a calf s skin on those recreant limbs. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE DIET IN DEBRECZIN — FURTHEK EVENTS OF THE 
WAR — FIRST RUSSIAN INVASION — THE SPRING- 
CAMPAIGN — DETHRONIZATION OF THE HAPS- 
BURGS — SECOND RUSSIAN INVASION — END OF 
THE WAR — MASSACRES AT ARAD — SUBSEQUENT 
EVENTS — (1849-1850. ) 

Debreczin, where the government took up its seat, 
is situated in the midst of a vast sandy plain extending 
along the banks of the Theiss, a river, next to the 
Danube, the largest in Hungary, and which taking its 
rise in the mountainous county of Marmoros, a district 
rich in salt mines, continues its course of five hundred 
miles down to Titel, where it vanishes in the waters of 
the Danube. This town numbering 60,000 inhabi- 
tants, almost entirely Protestants, presents with its 
long and spacious streets a uniformity of lines of low 
houses, thatched and white-washed, which is relieved 
only by a few buildings of an imposing aspect, such as 
the large Protestant college, a few of the churches, 
and the town-house. The inhabitants of Debreczin are 
mostly small landed proprietors, having in addition to a 
large heath, which serves as a common pasture, small 
patches of land turned into vineyards. Inaccessible 
to the demands of ever advancing time, the Debrec- 
ziners, with very few exceptions, continue their lives as 
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in the days of old, the burghers prudent enough to 
pride themselves on their ignorance, being so much 
engrossed with the feeding of pigs, which forms the 
chief article of their industry, as to think such enter- 
prises of life as the making of roads and street-paving 
a matter of idle luxury. Nor is the passage from one 
street into another, in rainy weather, a matter of slight 
consideration in Debreczin* From reasons hitherto 
unexplained, the people of Debreczin are rather of a 
cold temperament, and neither present that easy man- 
ner or sociability of disposition which characterize so 
much the rest of the Magyar people. 

The monotonous life of this town is, however, some- 
times broken by the arrival of some country gentlemen, 
a fact generally first known to the gipsey musicians, 
who, without asking permission, will post themselves 
before the door of the guest, and begin to strike the 
chords to a tune, which always happens to be the 
greatest favourite of the individual for whom it is in- 
tended. The vast number of students does not the 
less contribute to enliven the dulness. In the even- 
ings, after having recovered from their daily labour, in 
a convivial meeting in some coffee-house, amid the 
ringing of wine glasses, and the rattle of the billiards, 
these unceremonious and fiery youths (whose blood 
flowed so abundantly about this time) return to their 
respective homes, now and then rending the air with 
the sound of some national melody, and sometimes 
disturbing the repose of a popular professor with a 
hearty serenade in honour of his birthday. 

In this dull town the government was surrounded by 
a patriotic population, who had long felt in former ages 
the friendly presence of Turkish garrisons, and wereTeady 
now to defend their country against the Hapsburgs. 
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As was anticipated, Windischgratz contenting him- 
self with sending some of his troops down to Szolnok, 
abstained from immediately commencing a regular ex- 
pedition against the new seat of the Diet. The reasons 
for so doing were too obvious. Besides the extreme 
fatigue of his army, he could not forget the inimical 
feeling of the population of those counties through 
which he triumphantly passed, nor be blind to the 
dangers which might befal him in advancing through 
a territory covered with swamps, and noted for its 
wretched roads, in addition to the passage of the Theiss, 
a river which, with the slightest change of the weather, 
might have converted the surrounding plains into a sea. 
But, irrespective of all this, the Austrian commander-in- 
chief had much reason to believe that Debreczin would 
be instantly taken either by Puchner, now victorious 
in Transylvania, or by General Schlik, who advanced 
from Gallicia to the town of Kashau without meeting 
with any serious check. Matters, however, turned out 
otherwise. After the capture of Vienna by Windisch- 
gratz, Bem, the Polish general, followed by a handful 
of the youth of that capital, succeeded in making 
his escape into Hungary, and was soon entrusted 
with the command of a corps. This corps, formerly 
under the command of Colonel Katona, had been 
utterly routed by the Austrian forces in Transylvania, 
which now anticipated the capture of Gross- Vardein 
and Debreczin. But no sooner did Bem assume the 
command of these scattered troops, in the month of 
December, than he instantly adopted the offensive ; 
and advancing with his usual and most extraordinary 
rapidity, he at once appeared before the walls of 
Klausenburg, the capital of Transylvania. Part of the 
Austrian garrison were captured and the rest were 
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forced to a precipitate retreat. Debreczin was thus 
rendered secure from the side of Transylvania, even 
before the Austrians entered Bud^-Pesth, while the 
advance of the Schlik corps was soon arrested by 
Klapka, This Hungarian officer, afterwards distin- 
guished as a general, met the enemy at Tarczal, near 
Tokay, and after two days' fighting compelled them to 
retreat. Such events contributed to ease the minds of 
the members of the Diet, who began regularly to con- 
tinue their sittings, while the Committee of Defence 
was encouraged to carry on with redoubled vigour the 
equipment and arming of new levies, which poured 
into Debreczin.^ As to the fate of the Gorgei army 
in its retreat through the mountainous districts nothing 
certain transpired, except the rumour of a proclamation, 
dated January 4th 1849, issued by Gorgei at Waitzen, 
before commencing his march. Opening his harangue 
with a sort of self-accusation for having obeyed the 
orders of the government, which exposed the troops to 
useless and harassing fatigues, Gorgei proceeded to cast 
blame upon the government for having suddenly left 
the capital ; for sending a deputation offering peace to 
Windischgratz without the knowledge of his army; and 
then, after pointing to the play of individual interest. 



> These events did not much influence the determination of 
the British ambassador at Vienna. From Lord Ponsonby's dis- 
patches we leajm " that the Diet in Debreczin seeing the impossi- 
bility of persisting in their rebellious plans, have resolved on dis- 
banding the Hungarian army," and that " Schlik will advance 
upon Debreczin with the intention of confirming the Diet in 
their resolution." Besides this, we learn that Bem is totally de- 
feated ; that " the imperial troops close in upon the rebels on all 
sides," and that the war is looked upon as nearly at an end."**- 
State Papersy 1861, vol. Iviii., p. 131-140. 
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as well as republican intrigues, he ended with the de- 
claration, that his corps was ready to defend the laws 
sanctioned by King Ferdinand V., both against foreign 
and intestine enemies; and that it would only accede to 
a peace with the enemy which would, on the one hand, 
guarantee the laws of the country, and secure, on the 
other, the military honour of the corps." The general 
t«nor of this proclamation needs scarcely be dwelt upon; 
its object to lower the government in the eyes of the 
troops being too evident to require further explanar- 
tion. Nor can it be understood how Gorgei, in point- 
ing at republican intrigues, of which there was not 
then the slightest shadow in the bosom of the govern- 
ment, could in full earnest accuse this government for 
attempting a pacification with the Austrian com- 
mander-in-chief. But, irrespective of all that, the 
tenor of such a harangue was undoubtedly quite un- 
warranted and most arrogant from the mouth of a 
commander who up to the date in question had not a 
single victory to boast of. The most pleasing part of 
this proclamation is the declaration not to obey orders 
except they came from the minister of war, Meszaros, 
or his substitute. It will soon be seen how far Gorofei 
remained faithful in his professions of obedience to that 
true patriot, now in search of a new home in the trans- 
atlantic world. The chief reason which might have 
moved that officer to issue such a document was pro- 
bably his belief of the wars being already at an end ; 
and the declaration of allegiance to Ferdinand made 
in it was probably meant as a safeguard in case of 
being compelled to surrender. This assumption seems 
in fact to be placed almost beyond doubt by the state- 
ments of Gorgei himself. For in his book the reader 
is repeatedly told of his readiness to surrender, an at- 
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tempt which, as Gorgei says, was prevented by his 
staff- officers. In Waitzen, however, not a shadow of 
the necessity of surrender presented itself, and the 
army thus moved onwards to make its way through 
the narrow passes of the Carpathians. This retreat 
which continued for several weeks, and thus became 
renowned in the military annals of Europe, was in fact 
no slight task, not so much from the circumstance of 
its having been accomplished in the presence of an 
alert pursuing enemy, but from the difficulties pre- 
sented by nature, aggravated by the season of the 
year. Let us imagine an ill-clad body of men, scarcely 
provided with the most scanty necessaries of life, pass- 
ing a whole month in the open air in the midst of a 
most severe winter, doomed to drag heavy loads of iron 
through glaceous passes, intercepted by cliffs covered 
with a smooth treacherous veil of snow. Let us fur- 
ther imagine these men continuing to toil on, un- 
daunted by the sight of many of their comrades, 
hurled down, man, horse, and carriage together, into 
the yawning abyss beneath, still keeping up their 
spirits, and even ready for gaining victories, — and we 
shall be enabled to form some idea of what those poor 
Honveds (so renowned, according to Gorgei, for their 
cowardice) suffered and performed during this retreat. 
After having sustained severe losses near the town 
of Schemnitz, which lies in the midst of the mineral 
districts, Gorgei's corps moved on as far as the defiles 
of Branitzko, already occupied by General Schlik, so 
that the Hungarians found themselves placed between 
two fires. At this juncture Gorgei ordered the storm- 
ing of that pass to be undertaken by the Guyon 
division, a task which, judging from the description 
of this division^ as given by the commander-in-chief. 
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might rather have been meant as a satire. The gal- 
lant Britan, however, proud of this mark of ilistlnctioo, 
soon rallied bis worn-out battalions, and, himself shew- 
ing the way, rushed with his followers on the enemy, 
who, after a hearty and hand to hand fight, was thrown 
from his fortressed positions, and forced to seek refiige 
in precipitate flight.^ After this teat of valour, the 
first in Gorgei's camp, the Himgarians moved on with- 
OQt mnch opposition as far as the town of Eperiea, 
which they reached in the beginning of February, 
when a regular communication commenced betweea 
the Gorgei corps and the troops assembled on the 
Theiss. In the meantime Debreczin became enlivened 
by the arrival of Denibinsky, a Polish general, known 
from his campaigns against the Russians. Dembinaby, 
who up to that date lived in Paris, ofi'ered his service* 
to the Hungarian ambassador, CountTeleki, by whom 
the ofller was accepted. This veteran soldier effected his 
entry into Hungary in disguise ; and no sotmer had 
he made his appearance in Debreczin than he was im>> 
minsted commander-in-chief. It would be unjust her6 
to pronounce a decided opinion on the mihtary talents 
of Dembinsky, who, as will be seen, had no opportu- 
nity in Hungary to exhibit them, not having been al- 
lowed to carry out any of his plans of operation. It 
seems, however, that his &me much surpassed his real 
abilities. 

' In his book {My lAfe and Acliora) Gorgei, in referring to 
the battle of Branitzko, speaks of ttie "tormeDts" he experienced 
from " the uDcertaintj as to the issue of this critical affur," and 
<£ hia having been carried in his despair to " the height of intel- 
lectual activitj; from which the still hopefdl look, bolder than 
ever, attempts to penetrate the veil of the future.'' On this 
nngnlar passage General Emet; {Refutatiaatff lomt of the Friu~ 
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The chief feature of the campaign now concerted 
was the concentration of as many troops as possible, 
for which purpose even the army of the Banat was 
ordered to leave those districts entirely unprotected, 
and to march towards Szolnok to the Theiss. The 
necessity of withdrawing these troops from the south 
was the more grievous, as the Austrians continued to 
receive levies from Servia, a task chiefly accomplished 
by the Servian general Knitchanin, The army, placed 
at the disposal of Dembinsky, mustered about fifty 
thousand men, and the first battle was fought on the 
27th February, at Kalpona, whence Windischgratz, 
with the bulk of his army, now recovered from their 
fatigues, thought to advance upon Debreczin, This 
battle, which continued for two days, ended without 
either party being victorious ; and while it was thought 
in Debreczin that the loss was on the side of the Hun- 
garians, the people of Pesth, seeing the retreating 
columns of the enemy, were led to believe quite the 
contrary. The most disagreeable affair connected with 
this battle, however, was the dissensions which broke 
out in the Hungarian camp, the majority of the high 
officers refusing to acknowledge Dembinsky as their 
commander-in-chief. And thus it happened that, in 
the presence of Szemere, the late minister for home 
affairs, and plenipotentiary-commissioner in the camp, 

eipal Misstatements in GorgeVs " lAfe and Actions" etc.), in ex- 
pressing his wonder that on the critical evening when Guyon and 
his devoted battalions were engaged in the sanguinary conflict, 
the distressed commander-in-chief caused his officers to enjoy the 
pleasures of a smr^e dansante, justly remarks that '' the inevi- 
tably near and great dangers" ought to have forced Gorgei not 
to the '< height of intellectual activity/' but to the height of 
Branitzko* 
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the deposition of Dembinsky was decided npon.* On 
the arrival of the report of these dissensions at Debree- 
zin, Kossuth^ the president of the Committee of De- 
fence^ repaired to the camp, bat to no other purpose 
than to accept the fait accompli. On the declaration 
of Dembinsky as to his readiness to resign his post, 
Vetter was nominated commander-in-chief: he, how- 
ever, was soon afterwards supplanted by Gorgei. With 
the proclamation of Waitzen before our eyes, the giving 
of the chief command to Gorgei is undoubtedly a 
curious and unaccountable policy, unless it was meant 
as an example of a premium on disobedience. The 
disagreeable eifects produced by the battle of Kalpona, 
and the dissensions connected with it, soon disappeared 
at the approach of the army of the Banat, under 
Damyanics, to the vicinity of Szolnok. Inured to 
war, and already proud of many victories, this army 
had now to show, in the heart of the country, what 
metal they were really made of. Nor did they disap- 
point the expectations raised. The student Honveds or 
Red-Caps, as well as the late Don Miguel and Alex- 
ander regiments, who were the first to tear the red- 
yellow Austrian facings oflp their coats, were, so to 
speak, to Damyanics what the Ironsides were to Oliver 
Cromwell ; nor was the victory which awaited them 
at Szolnok less decisive than that of Naseby. The 

^ The failure of the success of the battle of Kalpona was, by 
some attributed to Gorgei's unwillingness to act according to the 
orders of Dembinsky. This supposition, however, has not yet 
been verified. As to the agitations against Dembinsky, Gorgei 
(in his book) professes to have been ignorant of them, while 
Klapka passes over that point in silence. General Kmety, how- 
ever, positively declares that Gorgei conducted these agitations 
by a concerted plan. 
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Anstrians, nnder the command of Ottinger and the 
Ban, lay encamped on the Pesth side of the Theiss. 
The Hungarians, who took the offensive, had thus to 
cross that river, which was done with uncommon ex- 
pedition. Awakened hy the clash of arms, the Aus- 
trian batteries opened their cross fire on the approach- 
ing enemy, who advanced three abreast. " They give 
us bullets, boys," exclaimed Damyanics, "we must 
have guns also!" The "boys" understood the ex- 
hortation, and firmly advancing with fixed bayonets, 
rushed to the charge. The Austrian artillerymen 
soon lay dead beneath their guns, while the infantry 
and light horse, broken, took wildly to flight, hundreds 
of them perishing by the swords of their pursuers, or 
in the swamps of the inundated river. The remnant 
were glad to take refiige in the vicinity of Pesth. In 
the meantime affau*s took quite another turn in Tran- 
sylvania. 

But before speaking of the events in that princi- 
pality, it would be unjust to omit mention of the few 
youthfiil warriors who followed Bem into Transylvania 
after their escape from the Austrian capital. These 
brave youths, eighty-five in number, were the frag- 
ments of the Academic Legion of Vienna. Clinging 
with filial affection to their leader, this little band 
formed the life-guard of Bem, proving at first the 
most intrepid of the Transylvanian army. In his on- 
ward march, Bem used to exclaim to his guard, " This 
way leads to Vienna," — a motto which seemed soon 
to be near its realization. But the sudden reverse of 
fortune which ultimately followed, these student-sol- 
diers did not live to see. Almost all of them fell fighting 
sword in hand, to disappear among the carnage of battle, 
uncoffined, unknelled, and without a grave. Never 
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oountiiig the number of the enemy, and nndsnnted Ij 
the aeyerest loBfles, Bem carried on his manosaTxes 
iriih his wanted zeal and activity; and thouj^ he at 
fint operated withoot the Ssekler, who snbsequently 
ooDStitated the hulk of his arm j, he proved more than 
a match for the Anstrians. Bem was, nndoabtedlj, 
at the commencement of his campaign, much encoiip 
raged by the devotion of the aristocraqr, many of whom 
cmrolled as privates in his ranks, while others aided Iiia 
operations by thrir military talents. The most fittal 
battle he fought was at Piski ; and though with but a 
handful of men, encouraged by the unexampled bravery 
of S[emeny, lus undaunted courage converted deifeat 
kito victory. About the end of January the Austrian 
commander, whose head-quarters were Hermanstadt, 
the chief town of the Saxons, seeing the impossibility 
of offering any forther resistiance, applied for help to 
Luders, the commander of the Eussian forces in the 
Danubian principalities, a demand readily granted. 
The Russians, in the beginning of February, accord- 
ingly entered Transylvania, taking up their quarters 
chiefly in the towns of Hermanstadt and Kronstadt. 
As the circulars of Count Nesselrode have recently 
enjoyed a peculiar kind of notoriety, we shall here re- 
produce the following passage of a despatch of that 
diplomatist to M. Brunnow, Russian ambassador at the 
court of St James*, written on the subject of the Rus- 
sian intervention. After saying that the Russians have 
been invited by the Austrian general Puchner, and a 
deputation of the people of Hermanstadt, whom the 
Cossacks are to defend against the cruelties of the 
Magyars, the Russian minister proceeds : ^^ You will 
come to the conclusion, that the emperor in authorizing 
the entrance of some troops into Transylvania, has been 
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solely influenced hy motives of humanity. The measure 
should be considered as purely local^ having nothing 
in commmi vrith an armed intervention in the internal 
affairs of the Austrian government. The Austrian 
empire is too powerful, that power has been proved 
too gloriously in former times, by fhe energy with 
which that empire has, by itself, suppressed four sue* 
cessive insurrections, for it to require material assist- 
ance from us in Transylvania. Already master of Hun- 
gary, it has nearly accomplished the defeat of the rebels ; 
and the capture of Hermanstadt and Kronstadt, if Bern 
had succeeded in effecting it, could only be temporary, 
without tending to save the rebels from the destruc- 
tion which ultimately awaits them. But however short 
would have been the occupation of these towns, it would 
have been sufficient to have delivered them to massacre 
and devastation ; and it is this gratuitous misfortune 
which we, in concert with the Austrian authorities, 
have desired to avert. ITiis was the sole object of the 
movement which our troops have made. It is in this 
sense, M. le Baron, that you will have to reply to the 
interpellations which persons may address to you with 
regard to a passing incident which has no other politv- 
cal importance than that which illrwill would wish to 
attach to it^^ 

Not to dwell here on a subject involving so many 
grave considerations, the question involuntarily pre- 
sents itself, whether Russia, which in the face of the 
world is carrying on the work of slaughter for a whole 
generation against an unoffending and most gallant 
people, evinced more finesse or effrontery in proclaim- 
ing its intervention in Hungary as a measure of a 

^ See State Papers^ 1851, vol. Iviii. p. 145. 
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pDssly monl dnnctor, with no jiolitical int^ntioos 
'Hdnterer, tx the court of St Jmiiea' more forbearance 
Ib sipnMingita aati^tctionuiih such an esplsnation, 
•■ hy mxh conduct it maniit'sily acknowledged itself 
tbo dope of BuMJin difJoniMy I Infact, it can scarcely 
be denied iiat mdi a piece of diplomacy is hardly di- 
gaitible even hy experienced and hardened European 
rtateonen, end that despatclies of a similar chamcter 
eonrtitate a Btimge manoal of devotion for the diplo- 
matic neopl^te.' Thii inlenention, however, waa 
mooh oppoaed by the Porte, which in anch an act savr 
Ae violation of her escltmve sovereignty over the 

' ^,Wa CHUut rtftam from qnotiftg a few lines &oni the Age of 
BromM, a poem written at a time wlicn the court of St Petera- 
bag, then under Alexander, professed feelings of compassion 
towards Sardima and Spun BiiaUar to those whieh ne see 
NiebolaB express towards Hungarv. An nnsurpaseable manuel 
d^>lomatiqiie these lines of Bjron are I wortby to be committed 
to memory by every gtBl«smBn of Europe. Thej are, beside^ 
well worthy of quotation, if only to prove the great powers of the 
bard when hie muse nas brought to grapple with the realities of 
European society at large — a muae whose chief strength, accord- 
ing (-0 a not unfashionable belief, lay in the morbid power of 
creating Byrona in the shape of Corsairs and Manfreda. Such 
frasp of satire as this may challenge comparison with the bitter- 
est epigrama of the Age of Gold ;^ 

" Besplendeat sight ) Behold the coxcomb Cxar, 

The antorrat of waltiee andofiiarl 

Ab eagn' for a plaadit as a realm, 

And JDSt as lit for SirUng as the helm ; 

A CalniDck beauty with a Cossack wit. 

And generoas spirit, when 'tis not frost-bit. 

Now half diasoliing to a liberal thaw. 

Bat hardeu'd back whene'er the moraing's raw ; 

'With no objection to true liberty 

Eicept that It would make ttie uationa free. 

How well the Imperial dandy prat«s of peace 1 

How bin, if Greel(s would be his slaves, free Greece I 
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Danubian provinces. In a despatch to Sir Stratford 
Canning (dated January 22), the British consul at 
Bucharest says, " I have just left Inad Effendi. His 
excellency deplored the resolution to which the cabinet 
of St Petersburg had come ; and he trusted that even 
yet such a grave step, and all its consequences, might 
be prevented. He begged general Duhamel (the 
Russian commander) to consider what would be the 
effect of such a departure from all the principles of 
non-intervention which European cabinets had laid 
down, and particularly Russia. Leaving aside the 
question as specially regarded Turkey, such a measure 
might lead to the adoption of a line of conduct on the 
part of France towards Austria on the Italian ques- 

How nobly gave he back the Poles their Diet, 
Then told pugnacious Poland to be quiet ! 
How kindly would he send the mild Ukraine, 
With all her pleasant pulks, to lecture Spain. 
How royally show off in proud Madrid 
His goodly person, from the South long hid ! 
A blessing cheaply purchased, the world knows. 

By having Muskovites for friends or foes ! 

Better reclaim thy deserts, turn thy swords 

To ploughshares, shave and wash thy Bashkir hordes. 

Redeem thy realms from slavery and the knout, 

Than follow headlong in the fatal rout. 

To infest the clime whose skies and laws are pure 

With thy foul legions. Spain wants no manure ; 

Her soil is fertile, but she feeds no foe ; 

Her vultures, too, were gorged not long ago ; 

And would thou furnish them with fresher prey ? 

Alas I thou wilt not conquer, but purvey. 

I am Diogenes, though Russ and Hun 

Stand between mine and many a myriad's sun ; 

But were I not Diogenes, I'd wander 

Rather a worm than such an Alexander ! 

Be slaves who will, the cynic shall be free ; 

His tub hath tougher walls than Sinopd ; 

Still will he hold his lantern up to scan 

The face of monarchs for an honest man." 



^ 
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tion, which France herself wonld regret to be fimsed 
to adopt, bat which she would now find herself comp- 
pelled to follow. He then told me he had taken ihe 
resolntion of informing the (Bnssian) general that he 
mnst hold him responsible for all consequences ; that 
any measure of the nature of the one now contemplated 
was an infiraction of the law of nationS| an infiraction 
of the Treaty of 1841, to which Russia herself was a 
party, and that in the name of the Sultan, as his re- 
presentative in one of his provinces, he declared him- 
self opposed to the movement." 

The remonstrance of the Porte, which, as it appears, 
was highly commended by Sir Stratford Canning, was 
of course unavailing in the absence of any encourage- 
ment &om Downing Street. For it must not be for- 
gotten that, in answer to an interpellation made by 
Lord Dudley Stuart, the noble lord then at the head of 
foreign affairs sppke of the Russian invasion of Hun- 
gary in the tone of the despatch of Count Nesselrode. 
That Lord Palmerston was not as fully alive to the real 
nature of the humane motives of the Czar then, as he 
must have been to the true meaning of that moral in" 
Jluence which Nesselrode indicated as the ground of 
the Russians, crossing the Pruth, after the Mentschikoff 
affair, can hardly be supposed. 

The Russians, we need not say, after entering Tran- 
sylvania, tried also to favour with their protection the 
Szekler districts. But these brave mountaineers, who 
regard themselves as the descendants of the Huns 
of Attila, and commanded by the resolute Colonel 
Gal, declined this jfriendship sword in hand, and the 
Cossacks were thus confined to the Saxon towns. Bern, 
however, continued undaunted, in spite of the Russian 
auxiliary corps, and though once repulsed with severe 
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loss from the walls of Hermanstadt, he soon again 
attempted to capture it. Apprised of the approach of 
Bem encamped at Schasburg, Puchner, leaving the 
Russians behind in JHermanstadt, determined upon a 
sudden sally in the dead of night, in fall hopes of 
forcing the rebels to a surrender by a surprisal. But 
while the Austrians marched towards their projected 
victory on a circuitous route, Bem moved on Her- 
manstadt by the straight road. After a heavy canon- 
ade of several hours, the Russians were driven from 
under the pallisades, erected at a short distance from 
the gates of the town, the Hungarians soon rendering 
themselves masters of all the outworks. As the dark- 
ness of the night made it impossible to reconnoitre the 
position of the enemy. Colonel Alexander Kish, one 
of the bravest of the Transylvanian officers, caused 
the darkness to be dispelled by throwing up some 
rockets, when the Honveds broke into the town, and, 
after a short street-fight, succeeded in routing and ex- 
pelling the invaders (March 14). Never forgetful to 
ifollow up his victories, Bem despatched a few columns 
to pursue the flying enemy already joined by Puchner, 
and both were compelled to seek refuge in the Wall- 
achian territory, whither they penetrated through the 
narrow defile of the Red-tower. A similar fate soon 
awaited the Russian division quartered at Kronstadt, 
and before the month of March was over Transylvania 
was cleared from Russians and Austrians, with the 
exception of the garrison of Karlsburg, a fortress which 
the Hungarians vainly attempted to capture. The 
Gazette of St Petersburg tried to give to the expulsion 
of the Russians the air of a voluntary retreat, a policy 
also imitated by the Russian diplomatists. That the 
Czar might have felt perfectly relieved after the flight 
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of his Cossacks from his anxiety about those inhabi- 
tants of Transylvania, whom he wished to save from 
massacre, will be seen from the following official infor- 
mation sent by the British consul to Sir Stratford 
Canning : — " Mr Grant left Hermanstadt, and took 
his station on the roof of a bouse in t)ie Faubourg, 
from whence he saw the whole Hungarian forces oc- 
cupying the higii grounds, about half an hour's dis- 
tance from Hermanstadt, having in their front the 
Russians ; the fire was actively kept up chiefly by the 
artillery, from fom- o'clock p.m. till half-past eight, 
when the Russians precipitately retreated through 
Hermanstadt. The burgher guard of the town, on 
seeing this retreat, threw away their arms, and fled in 
all directions ; the Hungarians closely pursued the 
Russians through the city as far as the faubourgs of 
Schellerbt-rg, where they established their ouljmsts, and 
then took up their quarters in the different squares of 
the town and suburbs. Not an act of pillage appears 
to have sullied their conduct; not. a house fired. The 
men demanded and took refreshments of such of the 
inhabitants as remained, and bivouacked, without com- 
mitting any of the horrors which rumour has hitherto 
attributed to the Hungarian soldiery." 

In the meantime, the Gorgei army prepared for the 
commencement of operations upon Pesth, according 
to the plan laid down by General Vettcr, while in the 
Banat affairs assumed rather a threatening aspect. 
Strengthened by fresh levies from Servia the Austro- 
Baitzen army ravaged all the smrounding counties, 
and advanced as far as Arad, a fortress in the hands 
(^ the Austrians, and held under siege by a Hunga- 
rian corps, " The Servians," says Mr Fonblanque, 
British consul-general at Belgrade, " have been driven 
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from before New Arad with a loss certainly exceeding 
1200 men. It was a well-timed charge of cavalry that 
decided the affair ; and but for the impediments caused 
by the rapid progress of thaw, it is believed that the 
Hungarians would have succeeded in retaking the 
citadel. The Servians have also been foiled in an 
attack upon Soreg and Szegedin, where they had 
about 130 men killed. Knitchanin's party submitted 
a project that 1000 men should be raised and equipped 
in each of the seventeen Servian districts to be paid 
by Austria, and after clearing the Banat and Transyl- 
vania of Magyar troops, proceed with the imperial 
troops to Lombardy, the rank of an Austrian major- 
general being previously conferred upon Knitchanin." 
It may here be added that a rifle battalion of Tyro- 
lese, and two Polish legions, which bravely fought for 
the Hungarian cause, were but a feeble counterpoise 
to the numerous ferocious Servians that ravaged Hun- 

It was now that the chief operations against Win- 
dischgratz were about to commence. The first indi- 
cations of spring, after an uncommonly severe winter, 
were in themselves a great source of joy for the 
Honveds, who were besides in good spirits in conse- 
quence of their large numbers concentrated on the 
Theiss. Here a few words may be said of the hussars, 
the only cavalry of the Hungarian army. The re- 
cruits for these regiments are generally drawn from 
Lower Hungary, consisting mostly of horse keepers 
and herdsmen, who live through years on the vast 
heaths and })lains, far from any town or village. Aus- 
trian policy took all care to have these fiery sons of 
the wilderness oflScered by foreigners, thus to divest 
them of their peculiarly national character. All these 
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efforts, however, proved completely useless, the mo^ 
ment Hungary was tlireatened witli war. Scai«elj 
had a single proclamation reached the hussars, qoaiu 
tered in Galliciu and the other parts of the Austrian 
empire, than abandoning their posts, they broke their 
way home, refjardicas of the numerous obstacles and 
perils they encountered before rencbiiig the frontiers 
of their fatherland. These deserter-Lussars formed the 
pith of the Hungarian cavalry, which soon proved a 
matcJi even for the Austrian cuirassiers. The in- 
fantry likewise numbered a few thousand old soldiers, 
though many of the new Honved regiments proved 
from the very beginning as brave and serviceable as 
any disciplined troops. The peculiar characteristic of 
the hussar is a sort of cliivalrousness, and a full confi- 
dence in his superiority over the Austrian. On one 
occasion when an attack was owlered on the enemy's 
cavalry, a hussar sergeant is said to have uttered the 
following prayer: " O God, all I beseech of thee, is not 
to assist the Austrian, and then my work will be done." 
This anecdote, whatever its authority, may be regarded 
as truly characteristic of the feelings of the hussar. 

Divided into three bodies, the Gorgei-army, after 
having crossed the Tbeiss at Fured, advanced on 
the Pesth road. The commanders of the three bodies 
were, Damyanics, Gaspar, and Klapka, all of whom 
had been advanced to the rank of generals. "While 
Damyanics tried to outflank the enemy, general 
Schlik, one of the ablest and most generous of the 
Austrian commanders, engaged the Gaspar brigade at 
Hatvan (April 3). After having firmly received the 
onset of the Austrian cavalry by forming themselves 
into squares, the Honveds, aided by a simultaneous 
attack of several hussar squadrons, assumed the offen- 
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sive. The enemy's artillery was soon silenced, the 
centre broken, and the whole compelled to a retreat. 
Two days afterwards a similar victory was gained by 
the third or Damyanics corps at Becske, which suffi- 
ciently proved the impossibility of the Austrians making 
any advance. But an engagement more serious than 
any of those that had hitherto been fought, took place 
on the 6th of April at Issaszeg. This battle, in which 
the bulk of both armies took part, and which lasted from 
morning till sunset, undeniably proved the superiority 
of the Damyanics corps over the rest of the Hungarian 
army, as well as their invincibility. After the Klapka 
brigade was compelled to a precipitate retreat, and in 
spite of the seventh army-corps not having occupied 
their intended position, Damyanics, who formed the 
right wing, received with undaunted bravery and un- 
flagging steadiness, the whole shock of the enemy's 
attack. His lines closed up like waves at each gap 
made by the Austrian artillery, continuing now to 
repel the enemy's horse at the point of the bayonet, 
and then to advance, till the Klapka corps again ral- 
lied, when the enemy was with the last rays of the sun 
driven from the battle field. The flying columns of 
Windischgratz reached the suburbs of Pesth, whose 
inhabitants drew hope from the very roar of the can- 
non — the unmistakeable harbinger of the approach of 
the Hungarian army — and were filled with secret joy 
when the straggling Austrians retreated within the 
precincts of the town. Damyanics immediately ad- 
vanced upon Waitzen, a town lying farther up the 
Danube, and after a short, and bold assault, drove out 
and dispersed the Austrian garrison. 

Such was the fate of the Austrian army up to the date 
of the 10th of April. Driven consecutively from the 
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banks of the Theiss to the Danube, by troops who had 
scarcely had time to go through the alphal>et of dJa- 
dphne, for the most part boys, officered by barristers, 
chaplains, scliolars, and profeasors, it was already dis- 
couraged and half-demoralized. 

The revohitiou which but a few months back was 
beset with all imaginable troubles, and apparently in a 
most sickly state, stood now forth with the arms of a 
giant, striking terror int<) the heart of its adversariefi, 
and commanding the enthusiastic devotion of its fol- 
lowers. All classes of the population rallied round its 
standard — the greater part of the aristocracy served it 
either in council or in the field, some of them not 
shrinkiiifi from the gi-eatest sacrilices — such as the 
noble Count Stephen Karoly, who besides submitting, 
with his two sons, to the fatigues and perils of the 
ciiinp, raised a hussar regiment hearing his own name. 
In short, even the higher ranks of the ecclesiasticid 
order, in marked contrast with the conduct of the 
seventeenth century, united their efforts to promote the 
national cause. Nor was the purely mental revolution 
less striking than its manifestations on the battle field. 
The long scries of the dynastic plots gradually commg 
to light amid the savage scenes of civil war, led the 
people to think of the Hapsburg dynasty only with 
horror and disdain, so much so as to spit at the men- 
tion of an imperial promise or vow, as man does at the 
flight or memory of an unclean tiling. But what served 
to alienate from the dynasty even the indifferent^ 
thinking portion of the population, was the promulga- 
tion of the constitution of the Emperor Francis J osepb, 
March 4, 1849. This charter, not wanting, as may 
ea^y be conceived, in provisions truly constitutional^ 
was meant to transform Atistria into one indi^^Ue 
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empire, and, consequently, aimed to render Hungary 
an Austrian province, and obliterate all its ancient in- 
stitutions. Kossuth, after having spent a few days in 
the camp during the victories just mentioned, returned 
to Debreczin, and immediately afterwards proposed to 
the Diet to proclaim the independence of Hungary. 
After a conference held with closed doors, the repre- 
sentatives met on the following day in the large Pro- 
testant church of the town, and proclaimed in the pre- 
sence of an applauding audience the following de- 
crees : — 

I. That Hungary, Transylvania, and the provinces 
belonging to it, are hereby declared a free and inde- 
pendent State. 

II. That the House of Hapsburg-Lorraine, by its 
treacherous conduct and armed attack on Hungary ; 
by its attempts to destroy Hungarian independence 
by force of arms ; and by having called in the aid of a 
foreign power to assist in this murderous attempt, has 
torn with its own hands all the treaties binding it to 
Hungary ; and therefore the said dynasty has forfeited 
all right to the Hungarian throne, and is declared 
banished for ever from the country. 

III. That Hungary, as an independent State, de- 
sires to maintain friendly relations with all other coun- 
tries, and particularly with those which were hereto- 
fore under the rule of the same house, as well as with 
Turkey and Italy. 

IV. That the future form of government shall be 
decided subsequently in accordance with the interests of 
the rest of Europe, and that in the meantime a president 
or governor, assisted by a ministry, shall be nominated 
for the provisional government of the country. 

This solemn act took place on the 14th of April, 
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and WHS followed by the unaniinous nomiuatlon of 
KoBsuth as governor. A few days afterwards followed 
the fbnnation of the new ministry under the Pretoiep- 
ship of M, Szemere, the late minister for Home Affairs, 
and who during the various phases of the war es- 
Iiibited an unremitting activity. Count Casimir 
Batthyany, one of the most chivalrous magnates of 
Hungary, who had served the revolution on tlie battle- 
field, was called to the portfolio of Foreign Afiairs ; 
Vakovics, a name of spotless reputation, and well- 
known in the ranks of the Hungarian liberals, was no- 
minated Minister of Justice, and Csany, then a pleni- 
potentiary-commissioner in Transylvania, minister of 
Public Works; while the portfolio of Public Instruc- 
tion was given to Horvath, ono of the most enlightened 
of the ecclesiastics, known as the author of a History 
of Hiingai^'j anti whom the revolution elevated to the 
bishopric of Csaned. 

What were the reasons which induced the leading 
politicians to proclaim the independence of Hungary 
before the end of a campaign, which, though undoubt- 
edly most encouraging, was not yet at an end, it is 
hardly possible to conceive. This much, however, m^ 
be said (though the existence of such an idea in the 
minds of the le^slators cannot be with much reason 
assumed), that by this act the fairest opportunity was 
offered to the powers of Europe openly to pronounce 
on the position of the Hungarian people. The events 
which followed immediately afterwards, however, were 
the best comment on that act. From Waitzen Damy- 
anics, leaving Gorgei behind with his staff to give 
himself up to his critical musings on the Declaration of 
Independence, pressed onwards to Nagy Sarlo. Here 
the enemy, strengthened by several regiments which 
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had witnessed the dispersion of the Piedmontese army 
on the field of Novara, lay encamped among the moun- 
tain passes, under the command of General Wohlgn- 
muth. By this time, it may here be obsen'^ed, Win- 
dischgratz having been called to the court under the 
pretext of taking part in a council, was removed from 
his office, and superseded by Welden, The Hunga- 
rians, already emboldened in the extreme, and enraged, 
in addition, by an order of the day from the Austrian 
commander, which fell into their hands, in which, of 
course, no very respectful allusion w^as made to the 
" rebel Honveds," commenced the attack w4th an ar- 
dour and impetuosity which elicited loud cheers even 
from their valiant commander, repeatedly assaulting 
the enemy's artillery despite of the grapeshot spreading 
death around. After a deadly fight continued from 
daybreak till late in the afternoon, the Austrians, 
broken in the centre, with their left wing entirely 
routed, abandoned the field to their victors, and fled 
as far as the Austrian frontier. This battle was fought 
on the 19th of April, and was soon followed by the 
relief of Comorn, as well as the evacuation of the capi- 
tal by the Austrian reserve, with the exception of the 
fortress of Buda, which was occupied by a small gar- 
rison.^ No less brilliant was the success which attended 



^ From the dispatches of Lord Ponsonby, one is led to think 
that all these successes were scarcely anything more than a 
dream. According to his Excellency, Field-Marshal Windisch- 
gratz ordered a reconnaissance to be made on the 4th and 6th 
of April, to learn the real number of the enemy, and after having 
found that they were 60,000 strong, he retreated towards Pesth ; 
but upon this "the insurgents advanced upon Issaszeg, when 
they were repulsed- with considerable loss." Lord Ponsonby, 
however, seemed to know that the Austrians were out-manceuvred 
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tbe i{an{^nan arms in the Soadi. With an armj 
butUy arpanluni, and mnstertng bat a few thoasaij 
tried aoldien, P«rczel drove beloie liin the Aostro- 
Sen-ltaitxjen army, took widi odb Lold as^olt the 
itmnghwld of St Thomaii, and dearail the long line of 
tbe BtimaQ entrenchmeDts. U vw bow, before the 
trioinphant march of Perczel, that tbe Baitzea meet 
felt the weight of rctriltutive jnidoe. 

Hnvh was ih« aspect of Hungny btfure the mooth 
of April passed away ; noihing but titfintp of jov, do 
rrport hut that of yiclory. And let it he ht-re noted, 
that, despite the onsjni path king policy of Euntpe, to 
hiive lost the Flungarian Uevolati<m after it hadreM^wA 
this pitc)i of success, mnst he owned to appear tBoH , 
a masterpiece of mismanageoaent. It is assuredly 
no slight matter of aiiiazem^nt to cootemplate satstf 
days when, by a strange process, the ioost heteroge- 
neous and most repulsive particles of society became, 
■o to speak, in the moment of their complete dissolu- 
tion, united into an indissoluble whole — when what 
seemed solid like iron is at once dissolved like hail- 
stones in the sun light; what seemed as yielding 
as wax leaps forth with sinews of steel; and what 
but yesterday wonid have been held a sick man's 
dream, walks forth to-day in earnest reality, all-power- 
ful and majestic. An imperfect name Revolution for 
such a state of things 1 An idle play of human reason 
to attribute such phenomena to what are termed revo- 



at Wsitzen, a fact be attributes to Dembinakj, then several 
dajs journey &om that town, and in revenge for which he causes 
the Hungarian garrison of Comom, abounding in good bacon and 
nine, " to eat horse flesh." — See State Papert, vol. viiL pp. 
178. 17S. 
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lutionists ; as well might we believe that he who can 
weather the storm is also able to raise it I Man can 
as little cause the lightning to dart through the sky, 
as impart that electric current to a nation in travail, 
which comes only from above. But neither ought we 
to forget that in such times there are at hand such as 
are more or less gifted with the powers to conduct and 
regulate that current to a successfiil issue. 

After the victory of Nagy Sarlo, Gorgei, who, as 
before observed, had remained behind at Levenz in- 
stead of ordering an onward march, which would have 
led the Hungarian troops within two days to the walls 
of Vienna, and scattered the court to the winds, de- 
cided upon bringing back the army to Buda, which 
was garrisoned by 3000 Austrians. The reasons which 
Gorgei himself mentions in the justification of this 
conduct, such as, the want of provisions and ammu- 
nition, the obstruction of the road caused by the ve- 
hicles of non-commissioned officers and suttlers, and 
the change in the chief command made in the Austrian 
army, are too ludicrous to be accepted as the real mo- 
tives of his delay. Nor is Gorgei's intimation of the 
unwillingness of the old Hungarian troops to cross the 
Austrian frontier a more plausible pretext. For if the 
commander-in-chief had time to give himself up to 
considerations as to the difference between the laws of 
1848 and the Declaration of Independence, this can- 
not be supposed to have been the case with the rude 
hussars. These enthusiastic sons of Hungary as little 
thought of these political scruples during and after the 
battle of Nagy-Sarlo, as the British troops may be 
imagined to have pondered over Blackstone's Com- 
mentaries on the field of Waterloo. The reason of 
Gorgei's unwillingness to pursue the enemy must, 
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therefore^ be looked for ■omewhere eke. Willi his 
ft^-Iinps towards the goraannent, so nnreserredly pot 
forth in the proclamation of Waitzen, Gorgei, as the 
titular comman<ler-in-chie^ natoraliv took ambrage at 
th<»e men's declaring the independence of Hungary 
wiiliout his consent or audiorization, and thus thon^it 
proper to puniah the f^overnment by allowing the Aas- 
triaits ti) zvcover and ti> imit^ with the near approacb- 
ingCoMsdu. WUIe the Austrian bulletins proclaimed 
tidaaes, nude known through the papers to the whole . 
■CtEaeopef and &ithlii% co] .itd by Lord Ponsonby for 
;tlie ii^bnnatioD of the Briti^ii j^overnment, the court 
ieeretly ai^hed^ again and iigain, for aid to Russia. 
!nw Smt request was madi:; in March, and. In consa- 
qoetice of the r^ndadTaoce of the Hungarian troops 
;(not of ooane &om any fear produced by the verbal 
declaration of independence), th« Austrian prime mini^ 
ter. Prince Schwartzenburg, more emphatically soli- 
cited the speedy march of at least one Russian corj», 
supporting his demand by pointing to the fatal conse- 
quences which would ensue if the rebels should take 
Vienna. We shall soon see that the Czar was not 
long in granting the request; and, in the meantime, 
let ua return to Buda. 

This town, lying on the right bank of the Danube^ 
consists of several detached groups of houses ; the chief 
street is in front of the river, and extends up to the 
place called Old Buda, at two miles distance. The 
fortress is a lofty rock surrounded by a wall, forming 
in itself a small town, the finest part of which is the 
sc]uare, in the centre of which stands the royal palace, 
surrounded by several no less magnificent edifices, once 
so gay in the days of Matthias Hunyadi. The forti^ss 
is divided by a deep and narrow valley fiom the high 
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mountain range, covering from the sight the vine-clad 
hills lying further off, which encompasses it in the form 
of a crescent, its two extremities reaching the banks of 
the blue-rolling Danube. The left front of this moun- 
tain, raising its brow above the rest, is called the Bloks- 
berg, and is adorned by an observatory. In the narrow 
path that intervenes between the Bloksberg and the 
Danube, bubble forth several warm springs, long since 
transformed into regular watering-places, which, much 
as they served in former days to heal the wounded, 
are at present of no less importance in strengthening 
the weak and in purifying the unclean. On the Old 
Buda side similar springs arise from the rocky strata, 
known as the Emperor's Bath. Opposite to the large 
and sumptuous buildings of this watering-place, an 
island of two miles in length lies in the middle of the 
river, formerly the favourite resort of the old palatine 
Joseph, and known by the legendary name of St Mar- 
garet's Island. The strength of the fortress of Buda 
lies chiefly in the steepness of the rock, which renders 
an assault, or the scaling of its low walls, a hazardous 
attempt ; and its possession is so far of much conse- 
quence, as it gives complete command over Pesth and 
the opposite side of the Danube. This large town is 
quite differently situated from Buda, occupying, as it 
does, a level plain, which extends several miles round. 
Being, properly speaking, a new town, Pesth can boast 
of no regularly built squares. Its long straight streets, 
presenting a row of houses of different shapes and 
heights, are, however, equal to those of any of the 
European capitals. The most imposing of these is the 
Danube line, more than a mile long, which when lit 
at night, seems at a distance like a row of lamps float- 
ing on the Danube. The finest edifices of this town, 
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iriiieh is as lively ss Bads, fimn its 
noter, wis doll, are ike hotels, genondlj builli iii As 
form of a trian^e, pfesenting^a wide side in the fiml^ 
and enlivened by a oofiee-honse on the gnraed iin^ 
the usnal place of rendmausj and fiir the nailing if 
the newspapers. Nor does the enjoyment aiflixded% 
spending an hoar or two in snch a c offis e-hbnae iiqlf 
in Hungary the necessity or ecnvenane$ of pnttiii^ is 
requisition the services of the waiter. So mndi asto 
the aspect of the capital. 

The siege of Bnda commenced on the 4ih of May. 
The principal commanders of the besieging corpe w«n 
Nagy-Sandor, Aulich, Kmety, and Knesich. Aboat 
this time a comparatively trifling accident occoRed^ 
which bereft Hungary of the bravest of its generally 
While driving near Comom, Damyanics, the Hectcxr of 
the Hungarian army, fractured his leg in consequence 
of a fall. This disastrous incident soon proved as fatal 
for Hungary as was the death of Epaminondas to the 
arms of the Tliebans. The first week of the siege 
passed away, amid an ineffectual cannonade exchanged 
between the garrison and the Hungarian batteries, 
which were posted in various positions along the moun- 
tain range called Svabenberg, and especially on the 
Bloksberg. This negligence evinced by the besieging 
corps was attributed by Nagy-Sandor to Gorgei, which 
he did not hesitate to indicate to the government. Ac- 
cording to Gorgei's own statement, however, the in- 
efficacy of the siege was owing to the absence of larger 
guns, which were only afterwards brought from Co- 
mom. The commander of the fortress, Hentzi, being 
summoned to a surrender, rejected the proposal as 
peremptorily as it was made ; and unable to silence the 
fire of the besiegers, subsequently carried on with more 
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energy, he revenged himself by trying to destroy the 
finest buildings of Pesth. The bombs thrown across 
the Danube proved chiefly fatal to the Danube line, 
laying in ruins the " Queen of England Hotel," the 
magnificent theatre standing near it, and a few other 
of the finest edifices. The population of Pesth, to 
escape accidental death, left their houses and repaired 
to the Town-grove and Orczy Park, lying at the two 
extremities of the town, and lived there for weeks 
under tents, till after the capture of the fortress. The 
siege continued for nearly three weeks ; when, on the 
night of the 20th of May, all the besieging batteries 
began to pour in their fire upon the fortress with a 
continuity and fury which set the very Danube a- 
trembling. In the midst of this roar of artillery a 
number of ladders were at once brought to the ram- 
parts, already marked by many a breach. It was 
after midnight that the Honveds, like a swarm of bats, 
commenced the scaling of the walls — the garrison, 
though already decimated, and in despair, continuing 
to keep up a steady fire with their small arms, which 
precipitated many of the fool-hardy besiegers into the 
valley beneath when already within the breach. But 
the Honveds still pressed on, until, like a heaving tide, 
they swept over the walls, and planted the national 
tricolor on Buda's towers with the first rays of the 
rising sun (May 21). Of the generals, Nagy-Sandor 
was the first to set foot on the walls. Among the 
other superior otficers who distinguished themselves 
were Kmety, Knezich, and Inkey. The bloody fight 
was now for a while continued in the street till, after 
a few hours, the garrison threw away their arms, im- 
ploring the mercy of the victors. Hentzi himselll^ 
severelv wounded, fell into the hands of the adversaries 
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whom he had so much slighted ; and after his 
which followed soon after, was boned by them with all 
the military hononrs doe to his rank. 

The storming of Boda was nndodbtedly a Idg^ fisat 
of valoor, which, like the success of the whole spring 
campaign, most be attributed to the prowess of dw 
army at large, rather than to any deep-laid plana or 
strategic skill. And while it was highly flattering to 
see subaltern officers, suddenly raised to the zank of • 
generals, prove a match for the old and renowned lead- 
ers of the Austrian army, it must at the same time be 
noted, that there was, strictly speaking, no pre-eminent 
military genius in the Grorgei army. The spring cam* 
paign, it must further be observed, though its titular 
head was Oorgei, had nothing of the individual cha- 
racter which marked the campaigns of a Napoleon or 
a Wellington. It was the work of many, though, as 
regards execution, Damyanics undoubtedly was the 
foremost. 

On the motion of Szemere, the prime minister, the 
government determined to bestow on Gorgei the Jlrst- 
class medal of military distinction, which was conveyed 
to Buda by a deputation. Gorgei however refiised to 
accept of this mark of distinction, under the plea that 
such rewards were " not compatible with the nature of 
democratic governments." In the meantime confused 
rumours of the approach of the Russians daily gained 
ground; while Gorgei, instead of leading the army in 
advance, undertook a journey to Debreczin, there (as 
appears from his a posteriore confessions) to ensure the 
laws of 1848 against the Hapsburg tyranny, by a con- 
sultation with a few deputies, who, after the end of 
the war, gave themselves the flattering name of the 
Peace Party. Such a state of affairs gave of course 
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ample time to, the Russians for approaching with ease 
to the Hungarian frontiers, without any particular fear 
as to the fortunes of the Austrian dynasty. In this 
instance Count Nesselrode no more speaks of the utter 
helplessness of the Hungarian rebels and the ill-will 
which would impute to Russia political motives for in- 
terfering in the affairs of Hungary ; most wonderfully 
forgetting the first Russian invasion which took place 
two months before. The Russian minister, after con- 
fessing the progress which the rebels have made, and 
pointing at the Polish officers in the Hungarian camp, 
who, as is insinuated, absolutely decide the plans of 
war, which is to be followed by an insurrection in 
Poland, speaks thus to M. Brunnow : " The emperor 
in leaving, to his great regret, the passive and ex- 
pectant position which he had hitherto maintained, 
remains not the less faithful to the spirit of his former 
declarations. In fact, in announcing that he recognised 
the right of states to decide as they should think fit 
respecting their political institutions, in scrupulously 
abstaining at the same time from interfering in the 
changes of their governments, as well as of their in- 
ternal organisation. His Majesty has taken care always 
to reserve to himself an entire fireedom of action, when- 
ever neighbouring revolutions should place his own 
safety in danger, and whenever the territorial equih- 
brium established upon his frontiers should be troubled 
to his prejudice. But that our internal security is 
menaced by what is passing and preparing in Hungary 
is evident from the projects and the avowed efforts of 
the insurgents ; and every attack upon the integrity 
and union of the Austrian empire will be one on the 
actual state of territorial possession, which is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of treaties, and which His 
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Majertj tbbkks necosaiy for the baluioe of i 
Europe, and the ta£etj of hii own StataB/'^ Hen 
Gonnt Nesaelrode continaes to thew tlut an independ- 
ent Hungary oonld never have a chanoe of eapporting 
ttaelf againat the powor of Anstria; and while pene- 
trated, as its chieft are, with a hoitile spirit agaimt 
Bnama, it woold not the leas cooBtitnte • great danger 
for her. In short, like Xenea, who proclaimed that 
AiistidoB sqnandered the treasores of Greece, the Czar 
expresses his wish to vanquish an«Fchy, conddent at 
the same time in the acknowled^ent of his noble 
efforts by the western powers. To this document we 
have nothing to add, as we shall again return to the 
interrention question; contenting oursdvea with r& 
marking, that in this annonncement of the interven- 
tion in Hungary made to the coort of St James*, the 
Csar particnlarly alludes to his merit in having crossed 
the Pruth and occupied the Danubian provinces. 

But while the European courts knew perfectly 
what was gatliering over Hungary, already so deluged 
with blood, the government in Debreczin was utterly 
in tlie dark as to the movement of the Russian forces, 
believing that they were only intended to hold Galiicia 
in order to enable Austiia to withdraw thencie all her 
troops. The Cossacks in the meantime drew nearer 
to the frontiers, which produced however no visible 
signs of bolder measures. Dembinsky lay at that time 
encamped on the frontiers of GalHcia with a body of 
14,000 men. The task of this observation corps, as 
may easily be seen, ought to have been to go and meet 
the Russians on the Polish soil, which in the worst case 
imaginable would at least have given more time for 

1 See StaU Paper*, voL Iviii^ 18G1, p. 205. 
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farther defensive preparations. The Hungarian go- 
vernment, however, in spite of the high sounding pro- 
gramme of the prime minister, shrunk from decisive 
measures, probably from fond hopes of exciting the 
sympathy of the western courts of Europe. As France 
was then circumstanced, with a Napoleon determined 
to reinstate the pope, and to seek military glory by the 
conquest of a handful of Romans, Hungary could hardly 
expect to see a protest raised from that quarter against 
the resolution of the Czar. But with respect to Great 
Britain, the Russian invasion, especially when viewed 
in its unavoidable effects on the Porte, suggested quite 
other expectations. It will however be seen that Bri- 
tain ftiUy acquiesced in the policy of the Czar ; and in 
order the more fiilly to understand the conduct of the 
Court of St James' we must turn to the debate in the 
House of Commons (July 21, 1849), when the Cos- 
sacks were already spreading devastation and murder 
within the boundaries of Hungary. This debate, de- 
riving particular importance from the present state of 
Eastern Europe, and being, besides, the first debate on 
Hungarian affairs in Westminster Hall, well deserves 
to be here recorded. The allusions made on that oc- 
casion to what was expressed in the other House, make 
it necessary to allude in a few words to what had 
passed in the House of Lords the night beforei It 
may in passing be observed, that the peers of England 
avoided as far as possible the Hungarian question, for the 
discussion of which a fair occasion had before this been 
offered by the presentation of a petition from the city 
of London, through that liberal nobleman Lord Beau- 
mont, praying Her Majesty to acknowledge the inde- 
pendence of Hungary. In the debate, opened by Lord 

Brougham, the ministry were taxed with an nnjast 
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poligr, punned in xegard'to the affiun of ibe ikriU 
peninsula. The Eari of Aberdeen, who duell^ ear 
tribnted to the discnsskm of Ihet nighty aecnaei the 
Minifter of Foreign AflBsHn of a tieacheioiia polfagpy 
sayings that^hewonld not give a tirthing feir • pi> 
Tate protest made in the kin^s (of Sirdinia) ear agiAisfc 
eommencing a war with Anstria;" and that ^the ho^ 
tilily evinced towards Austria almost tenonnted to m 
feeling of insani^* In short, the noUe Earl depknd 
the perfidions oondnct of Her Majesty's govenmeBt 
towards her an€iefU alUesy and deeply regretted the 
conduct of the British Consol at Borne in haTing 
gjven passports to foreigners engaged in that wa^ 
though such conduct^ as was admitted, served to aafs 
their lives. Finally, in deploring the hostile feelingi 
of the British agents to Austri% the noUe £ari coold 
only find a point of consdation in the oondnct of liOid 
Ponsonby, who, as it was remarked, " told his story t» 
a downright way^ and who contradicted Ike insinuations 
and calumnies which were so welcomed in England^ 
The following day Mr Bernal Osborne, after having 
taken a review of the past history of Hungary, and 
shown, with his usual point and precision, the different 
struggles of Hungary with the house of Austria down 
to the year 1848, and how then Ferdinand V. had 
been " shuffled off the throne," and succeeded, not by 
his lineal successor, but by his nephew Francis-Joseph, 
thus continued, in reference to Lord John Kussell, 
who, in speaking of the affairs of Hungary, made use 
of the word " insurrection" (which, however, his lord« 
ship, in interrupting the speaker, said he had not used 
as implying that the movement was an unjust one). 
" The noble lord was quite correct ; he used the term 
without reflection, which, although signifying illegality 
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in this country, in Hungary signified what was legal 
and right, for when they made a levy en massey in 
defence of their liberties, the Hungarian term used 
was insurrectio; and when the Hungarian Diet, in 
1741, said, Vitam et sanguinem pro nostra et rege^ that 
was insurrectio in the Hungarian sense of the word ; 
that indeed was an insurrection in a good sense. It 
was the legal term of Hungary. Long might such 
insurrections be in fashion 1 Such was the insurrec- 
tion for which Hampden died. Such was the insur- 
rection of 1688 1 Insurrections which formed the 
proudest pages in our own history; where the per- 
fidy of a despotic court had been defeated by the 
righteous struggles of a determined people I In another 
place, they had been talking of the ^ paternal govern- 
ment' of our ancient ally ; and it was extraordinary 
to remark how, by an adroit adaptation of epithets, they 
might deceive the public mind for a series of years, and 
make that appear ' paternal' which was only tyranni- 
cal. What had been the conduct of this paternal go- 
vernment ? He need not point to the atrocities in Gal- 
licia ; there the peasant was set against the noble, and 
the noble against the peasant. He need not point to 
the conduct of the paternal government in bombarding 
Milan and Venice on the one hand, and, on the other, 
Pesth and Presburg. He need not point to the * pa- 
ternal government,' who invited the barbarous Cos- 
sacks to Eastern Europe, who, if successful, would 
open a road to Constantinople, and Eastern Europe 
would become a Russian province — a paternal govern- 
ment which had countenanced the order of the Rus- 
sian general, Faskewitch, by which he condemned all 
Hungarians who were found with Hungarian notes to 
be publicly whipped. Should he refer to the paternal 
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ooodact of thd guvumuunit in Imigtwy 
dergTinen and Boman Cttlu^ jniests with maA i 
purfialitjr as no one ereti in Ireland ooold UaqlaT 
Shoold he refer to the paternal eondoot cf 
down Tillages; or ahonld he refer to the pftieinnl 
' which flogged women of rank and shot priaoBcn cf 
wart Bnt this was the < paternal gofemment' of 
^ ancient ally/ which mel witfi sadi deep ajrmpatihy i 
another place. He passed over the oommefcial ad^ 
tages which wonld be derived by this conatrjr^ 
they wonld be very great; fer onr ^ancient idlj/ ef 
which hononiable gentlemen and noble lords hur aa 
muchy had always imposed a dnty of 60 per Oent oil 
English merchandise. He passed over the oommeaKSud 
advantages to be derived by this country by the leeognH 
tion of the free and independent kingdom of Hnngair. 
There was another question, in his mind, of mndh 
greater importance. This was not a mere straggle for 
Hungarian independence. He looked upon this struggle 
which was going on in Europe as a struggle of the two 
principles of despotism and constitutional government. 
It was a struggle commenced in Hungary ; but who 
knew where the struggle might not extend ? When 
the last barrier was swept away, Hungary and the 
finest parts of the east of Europe would become nothing 
more than slavish dependents of the Russian empire. 
He had given a vote for arbitration, in the abstract 
principle of which he perfectly agreed ; but he wonld 
say, that a time might arrive when he taight prefer 
rather to fight the battle of European liberty in the 
Baltic than in the British Channel. 

^^ These sentiments might not be agreeable to some, 
but the evil was more immediate than they thought. 
When they heard people in another place, whose policy 
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was the fond desire to see Sicily subjugated, and Hun- 
gary a province of the Russian empire — ^when he heard 
them heaping obloquy on a foreign minister, the most 
successful foreign minister this country had ever pro- 
duced — he said it became them to be on the watch. 
They had lately passed an alien bill ; that bill was 
meant only to take up unfortunate wretches going 
about the streets with revolutionary doctrines. There 
were other aliens, ex-ministers of State, banished from 
their own country, not for their love of liberty, who, 
in the upper circles of society, were intriguing, and 
who had their tools and agents in the other House of 
Parliament, to malign one who had always shown the 
greatest liberal tendencies, and to whom, if he had 
pandered to Neapolitan tyranny or Russian despotism, 
they would have bowed down and sounded his praise. 
He entered his protest against this, and said that the 
liberal party, if there were any in this country, were 
mistaken in not giving their support to the noble lord, 
the member for Tiverton. He maintained that that 
noble lord deserved the support of this country, and 
that those remarks which had been made upon him in 
another place did not express the feelings of the people. 
He took upon himself to say, that the people of this 
country felt confidence in, and viewed with satisfaction, 
the course which had been pursued by the noble lord. 
He should say no more on this occasion. He felt that 
it was a question which deeply called for sympathy on 
the part of the House. He felt sure that the noble 
lord would say nothing to cast odium on a noble nation 
struggling for their just rights." 

Mr Monckton Milnes spoke likewise in terms 
strongly stigmatizing the Russian invasion, remarking, 
at the same time, that if any minister should get Bri- 
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tain into a wtfy no nwtterfiir how just or honovBdib 
a pozpoae, he wonid soon become nnpopolar. 

Mr Boebnck ^ agreed with Mr Mibes that thia wm 
a Enropean qaeationy and that the great principle die 
Honae had to deal with was, that in the internal a&ita 
of any conntiy no external force shonld be used to 
coerce the willed the people.* After having premned a 
few remarks on the despotism of France^ which did 410 
same thing in Borne that the Czar had done in Hmigaiyy 
the high-spirited member fer Sheffield proceeded: — 
^ That he coold not agree with the hononraUe meoK 
ber who spoke last, that in all cases the foreign niinia> 
ter wonld be nnpopniar who inyolved England in a 
war. He did not think that a great or wise sentinient» 
He maintained that the people of En^and liked that 
minister, and held him to their hearts, who maintained 
the national hononr. He wonld not believe in ai^ 
school of politicians who took that low level of national 
morality, that we should bind up all our feelings in the 
interchange of commodities on the sordid question of 
profit and loss. He believed that the people of Eng- 
land had a desire to see good government strengthened 
over the world, and the great name of England used 
as a means of stopping the advance of barbarian des* 
potism, whether under a French or Russian banner.** 
The learned member then showed how England inter- 
fered in the affairs of Belgium and Greece, how the 
civilisation of Europe was threatened by the Russian 
intervention in Hungary, and how unbecoming it 
would be in the people of England to shut their eyes 
and say, " Oh I we are a peaceable people ; we do not 
want war ; we are afraid of war ; we want cotton spin- 
ning, and linen spinning, and woollen spinning, and 
we want the profits thereof. He (Mr Roebuck) had 
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no wish to be considered as linked to the chariot wheels 
of the noble lord ; and though he stood thpre rather in 
opposition to the present government, yet he approved 
of the conduct ^ the noble lord at the head of the 
foreign office, whose principle had been to keep such 
a front to all foreign nations, as to let them know 
that, under certain circumstances, they must fear Great 
Britain." 

Viscount Palmerston, in rising, first reverted to the 
imputations cast upon him in the other House, saying, 
*^ that such imputations, if they be sincere, are the re- 
sult of ignorance and folly, and that, if insincere, he 
left others to qualify them as they may." Then the 
noble lord, after expressing his opinion that the politi- 
cal independence and liberties of Europe were bound 
up with the maintenance of the integrity of Austria, 
admitted that Austria had, in the opinion of a great 
part of the continent, been identified with obstruction 
to progress. " A circumstance," the noble lord con- 
tinued, "which unfortunately made her proportion- 
ately a favourite in the eyes of some ; and when one 
hears such declamations in favour of Austria, he would 
warn the Austrian government not to trust too much 
to such protestations." Before turning to the main 
point. Lord Palmerston alluded to those men who 
passed their whole lives in adoring Austria, because 
they deemed it the symbol of the opinions which they 
entertained, men who transferred their allegiance to 
France, in which they saw an equal leaning to the 
arbitrary principle, after which the noble lord thus 
proceeded : — 

" With regard to the present question, I am sure 
that everybody who has heard what has passed — every- 
body in this country who has given attention to the 
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mort important erente that haTe taken. plaea in 
guy — ^miist feel that my hononraUe and gallmt 
need have made no apologf for drawiiig the 
of the Parliament of England to tranaactians- daep^ 
aifiMsdng the pditical prindples of Europe^ and lun^ 
a most important bearing upon the general balanoairf 
Eiuopean power. The Hooae will not expect me i0 
fillow those who have spcAen to-day/bj endeaTeuBi^ 
to pass judgment either way between the AnaferiaB 
gQfvemment and the Hungarian nation. I mj' ika 
Hungarian nation, because, in s^te of what haB fiihe 
fiom the noble l<Hrd, the member for Tjiodb, I do aat 
believe^ from the information I haye leceired — end I 
do not pretend to say I may not be mistakeoa — ^bnt I 
firmly believe that, in this war between Anatvia and* 
Hungary, there is exhibited on the ride of Hnngarf 
the hearts and souls of the whole people of that coun- 
try. I believe that the other races, distinct from the 
Magyars, have forgotten the former feuds that existed 
between them and the Magyar population, and that 
the greater portion of the people have engaged in what 
they consider a great national contest. It is true, as 
my honourable and gallant friend has said, that Hun- 
gary has for centuries been a state, which, though 
united to Austria by the link of the crown, has, never- 
theless, been separate and distinct from Austria by its 
own complete constitution. That constitution has 
many defects ; but some of these defects were, I be- 
lieve, remedied not long ago, and it is not the only 
ancient constitution on the continent that was suscept- 
ible of great improvement. There were means pro- 
bably within the force and resources of the constitu- 
tion itself to reform it ; and it might have been hoped 
that those improvements would have been carried into 
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effect. But so far as I understand the matter, I take 
the present state of the case to be this. Without going 
into the details of mutual complaints, as to circum- 
stances which have taken place within the last year or 
year and a half, I take the question that is now to be 
fought for on the plains of Hungary to be this — whether 
Hungary shall continue to maintain its separate nation- 
ality as a distinct kingdom, and with a constitution of its 
own, or whether it is to be incorporated more or less in 
the aggregate constitution that is to be given to the Aus- 
trian empire? It is a most painful sight to see such forces 
as are now arrayed against Hungary, proceeding to a 
war fraught with such tremendous consequences, on a 
question that it might have been hoped would be settled 
peacefully. It is of the utmost importance to Europe 
that Austria should remain great and powerful ; but it 
is impossible to disguise from ourselves, that if the war 
is to be fought out, Austria must thereby be weakened, 
because, on the one hand, if the Hungarians should be 
successful, and their success should end in the entire 
separation of Hungary from Austria, it will be impos- 
sible not to see that this will be such a dismemberment 
of the Austrian empire as will prevent Austria from 
continuing to occupy the great position she has hitherto 
held among the European powers. If, on the other 
hand, the war being fought out to the uttermost, Hun- 
gary should by superior forces be entirely crushed, 
Austria, in that battle, will have crushed her own right 
arm. Every field that is laid waste is an Austrian 
resource destroyed — every man that perishes upon the 
field among the Hungarian ranks is an Austrian sol- 
dier deducted from the defensive forces of the empire. 
Laying aside those other most obvious considerations 
that have been touched upon as to the result of a sue- 
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cessful war, the success of which is brought about by 
foreign aid; laying that wholly aside, it is obvious that 
even the success of Austria, if it is simply a success of 
force, will inflict a deep wound on the fabric and frame 
of the Austrian empire. It is therefore much to be 
desired, not simply on the principle of a general hu- 
manity, but on the principle of sound European policy, 
and from the most friendly regard to the Austrian 
empire itself — it is, I say, devoutly to be wished that 
this great contest may be brought to a termination by 
some amicable arrangement between the contending 
parties, which shall on the one hand satisfy the nationid 
feelings of the Hungarians, and on the other hand not 
leave to Austria another and a larger Poland within 
her empire. Her Majesty's government have not, in 
the present state of the matter, thought that any oppor- 
tunity has as yet presented itself that could enable 
them with any prospect of advantage to make any 
official communication of those opinions which they 
entertain on tliis subject. I say official, as contra- 
distinguished from opinions expressed in a more private 
and confidential manner; but, undoubtedly, if any 
occasion were to occur that should lead them to think 
the expression of such opinions would tend to a fa- 
vourable result, it would be the duty of the govern- 
ment not to let such an opportunity pass by. Upon 
the general question, and in regard to the conduct 
which it ought generally to be the duty of this govern- 
ment to pursue in its relations to foreign powers, I 
have heard, with great satisfaction, much that has 
fallen from the honourable gentlemen who have taken 
a part in this debate. I think the record of the senti- 
ments that have been expressed will be of great uti- 
lity." 
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Here the noble lord went on to show how it waa de- 
sirable that foreign nations shonld know that England 
was desirous of peace, but that, on the other hand, she 
would submit to no wrong ; and continued — 

^* I agree with those who think — and I know that 
there are many in this country who entertain the 
opinion — that there are two objects which England 
ought peculiarly to aim at. One is, to maintain peace ; 
the other is, to count for something in the transactions 
of the world — that it is not fitting that a country 
occupying so proud a position as England — that a 
country having such various and extensive interests, 
should lock herself up in a simple regard to her own 
internal affairs, and should be a passive and mute 
spectator of everything that is going on around. It is 
quite true that it may be said, * Your opinions are but 
opinions, and you express them against our opinions, 
who have at our command large armies to back them ; 
what are opinions against armies?' Sir, my answer 
is, opinions are stronger than armies. Opinions, if 
they are founded in truth and justice, will in the end 
prevail against the bayonets of infantry, the fire of 
artillery, and the charges of cavalry. Therefore I say 
that, armed by opinion, if that opinion is pronounced 
with truth and justice, we are indeed strong, and in 
the end likely to make our opinions prevail; and I 
think that what is happening on the whole surface of 
the continent of Europe is a proof that this expression 
of mine is a truth. Why, for a great many years the 
governments of Europe imagined they could keep down 
opinion by force of arms, and that by obstructing pro- 
gressive improvement they would prevent that extre- 
mity of revolution which was the object of their con- 
stant dread." 
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Here the speaker observed that England was giving 
an opinion to the contrary effect to Governments, who 
used to say, that he whom they really hated and feared 
was not the "violent Radical" but the "moderate 
Reformer." 

" Those governments," so runs the speech, " those 
powers of Europe, have at last learned the truth of the 
opinions expressed by Mr Canning, * that those who 
have checked improvement because it is innovation, 
will one day or other be compelled to accept innovation 
when it has ceased to be improvement.' I say, then, 
that it is our duty not to remain passive spectators of 
events that in their immediate consequence affect other 
countries, but which in their remote and certain con- 
sequences are sure to come back with disastrous effect 
upon us ; that, so far as the courtesies of international 
intercourse may permit us to do, it is our duty, especi- 
ally when our opinion is asked, as it has been on many 
occasions on which we have been blamed for giving it, 
to state our opinions, founded on the experience of this 
country — an experience that might have been, and 
ought to have been, an example to less fortunate coun- 
tries. At the same time, I am quite ready to admit, 
that interference ought not to have been carried to the 
extent of endangering our relations with other coun- 
tries. There are cases, like that which is now the 
subject of our discussion, of one power having, in the 
exercise of its own sovereign rights, invoked the assist- 
ance of another power ; and however we may lament 
that circumstance, however we may be apprehensive 
that therefrom consequences of great danger and evil 
may flow, still we are not entitled to interpose in any 
manner that will commit this country to embark in 
those hostilities. All we can justly do, is to take ad- 
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vantage of any opportanities that may presetit them- 
selves, in which the counsds of friendship and peace 
may be offered to the contending parties."^ 

The noble lord sat down amid the applause of the 
liberals, including Colonel Thompson Wyld, and even 
Lord Dudley Stuart (the steady sentinel of liberty), 
who, as it appeared, were far from guessing the con- 
duct which England really assumed in regard to Hun- 
gary from what they were told by the ministers. 

As ministers or diplomatists have a particular privi- 
lege in saying on one and the same theme many things 
which would seem contradictory in private characters, 
we will not investigate into the different shiftings of 
argument in the speech of the noble lord. It must, 
however, be a matter of no small surprise to see Lord 
Palmerston, who spoke of the " unfitness of a country 
occupying so proud a position as England to lock herself 
up in a simple regard to her own internal affairs^ and 
to be a passive and mute spectator of everything going 
on around,^^ send the following answer to the British 
ambassador at St Petersburg with reference to the 
Russian invasion of Hungary : " Much as Her Mar 
jesty's government regret this interference of Kassia, 
the causes which have led to it, and the effects which it 
may produce, they nevertheless have not considered the 
occasion to be one which at present calls for any formal 
expression of the opinions of Great Britain in the matter.*^ * 
Not to enlarge here on the loose basis of the interna- 
tional law, or jus inter gentesy in general, it is well 
worth while to hint at the strange phenomenon, how 
it comes that the guardians of the law of laws, involving 
the massacre of thousands and the destinies of a whole 

^ See Hansard's Debates, 1849, vol. evil. pp. 786-815. 
2 See State Papers, vol. iTiii., p, 197. 
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nation, feel none of that responsibility with which every 
judge having to deal with the fate of a single man is 
necessarily penetrated ; for it would be a hopeless task 
to prove that those who rule the councils of the first 
powers of Europe are exempted from the weight of 
responsibility as regards the construction and applicar 
tion of the international law, which they continnally 
invoke, and the upholders of which they proclaim 
themselves to be. Tacitly to sanction rude slaughter, 
as was sure to be the work of 200,000 muskets and 984 
guns was undoubtedly no small oversight I Nor will it 
be out of place here to recall to mind by whom and 
under what circumstances the most essential part of that 
law, viz., the right of intervention, was introduced and 
applied. This happened at the congresses of Laybach 
and Verona between 1820 and 1824. At that time 
Count Nesselrode and Prince Metternich professed to 
have discerned the workings of one and the same spectre 
in the different parts of Europe, — a spectre which they 
called revolution — and for the defeat of which Austrian 
troops were sent to Naples and Piedmont, while the 
French army was to attack that Briareus in Spain, 
while preliminary measures were concerted how to 
subdue it in Greece. The court of St James', then, 
through Lord Castlereagh, protested against this in- 
discriminate assumption of the right of interference, a 
disapprobation which of course was far from leading 
the northern powers to relinquish their policy. On 
the accession, however, of Mr Canning to the head of 
affairs, when some of the continental powers offered 
aid to Spain against her colonies, the noble statesman 
declared, that any foreign interference would only be an 
inducement for Britain the sooner to acknowledge the 
independence of the Spanish colonies. From these 
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instances it will be clearly seen, that the complete as- 
sent of the English government to the right of inter- 
vention assumed by Kussia has no precedents to plead 
in its favour ; especially if it is remembered, that be- 
tween Russia and the Hungarian territory lay other 
provinces, so that this intervention could not have been 
justified even on the plausible plea of what is termed 
the droit de voisinage. Time soon proved the fallacy 
of this policy, the chief object of which, as expressed 
by Lord Palmerston, was to preserve the balance of 
power. This is not the place for an enlarged criticism 
on the policy of that most experienced of statesmen ; 
but so much may safely be assumed as that this noble 
lord was not the man to take hold of the opportunities 
thrown in his way, by the movements of 1848, for the 
reconstruction of what he was perfectly convinced did 
not work well. Lord Palmerston does not belong to 
that class of British statesmen who fall into a swoon at 
the report of some ^'dear ancient alhfs^^ '^^^g pressed 
by his subjects for the grant of a charter ; nay, he had 
even the heart to hint to such a distressed ally the ne- 
cessity of yielding. But his lecturing policy, if we may 
so call it, often behind hand, was sure to prove abor- 
tive as soon as danger seemed to have passed away, 
or encouraging circumstances showed themselves in 
other quarters. Finally, Lord Palmerston in one sense 
aimed at too much, even impossibilities — a strong Sar- 
dinia as the basis of a free Italy — an unimpaired 
Austria, and a Hungary united to it with a fi:ee con- 
stitution. Such a scheme it must be seen was not 
possible to be realised. That a free and independent 
Hungary would have served a double purpose, on the 
one hand lending strength to Turkey, and on the other 
checking the preponderance of Russia, it is scarcely 
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necessary to prove. This, however, the leading states- 
men of Western Earope refused to see. 

And now to resume oar narrative. A few days after 
the capture of Buda, the Diet and f^vemment returned 
to the capital, to the unbounded joy of its inbabitants. 
Giirgei, who had been nominated minister of war, ol>- 
viously as a fair pretext for his removal from the com- 
mand, was not much troubled about the aim of this 
nomination. Preferring to hold hotli these offices, he 
evinced much activity in removing from the command 
of the difterent corps the Generals Perc^el, Gnyon, 
and Dembinsliy, officers whom he hated, and the more 
so as they were true and obetiicnt to the orders of the 
government. In the meantime the Russians, who had 
already crossed the Hungarian frontier, simultaneously 
advanced from all sides. The Hungarian commander- 
in-chief all the while endeavoured to aecore the laws of 
1848, and ward off the Russian invasion by a recanta- 
tion of the declaration of independence, and com- 
mencing his operations io the Upper Danube only in 
the latter part of June, while Haynau, now the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Austrian forces, and joined by 
a Russian brigade under Pantuin, lay already en- 
camped at Prcsburg.' On the 20th June the con- 
centrated Austrian forces engaged a Hungarian corps 
on the right bank of the Danube, near Nyarasd, and 
compelled them to retreat.* After this, seconded by 

' See Ml/ Life and Actions, vol, yi., cliap. xiii. 

* As appears from the ofGciitl Ruseian statement, the invad- 
ing amiy in Hungary Proper, under Paskewitch, numbered 168 
battalions of infantry, 138 squadrona of cavalry, fi2 of Cossicks, 
628 guns, 68 generals, and 333 staff-officers. The array under 
Liiders, invading Transylvania from the Danubian provinces, 
counted 28 infnnlry battalions, 16 squadrons of cavalry, 18 of 
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the Eussian brigade, they advanced upon Pered, where 
the engagement proved likewise fatal for the Hunga- 
rians, who, besides a loss amounting to thousands, were 
forced to evacuate their positions. A few days after- 
wards the enemy occupied Kaab, a town from which 
two roads lead to the capital, in consequence of which 
Gorgei retreated to Szony, opposite to the fortress of 
Comom. On the Danube the loss of time was thus 
deeply felt, while matters did not look much brighter 
in the other parts of the realm. The main Russian 
army, under Paskewitch, advanced from Galicia, on 
the Kashau road, before which the Hungarian corps 
of observation continually retreated as far as Miskolz ; 
while General Liiders succeeded in breaking into 
Transylvania. The defence of the two passes near 
Cronstadt, called Torcsburg and Tomos, which affords 
the only passage from Wallachia, was entrusted by 
Bem to Colonel Alexander Kiss, than whom a braver 
and more determined soldier was hardly to be found 
in the Hungarian army. With scarcely more than 
4,000 men to defend both these defiles Kiss at first 

Cossacks, 56 guns, 11 generals, and 58 staff-officers.. The total 
thus amounted to about 200,000 men. 

The proclamation, by which the Emperor Nicholas sent his 
Cossacks into the heart of Europe, is too suggestive to be here 
omitted. « Soldiers I " exclaimed the Czar, " new fatigues, new 
deeds await you. We are about to aid an ally to conquer that 
same revolt which you suppressed in Poland eighteen years ago, 
and which has broken out afresh in Hungary. With the help of 
God you will prove yourself such as the Russians have always 
and everywhere heen^— warriors faithful to the orthodox faith, 
terrible to the enemies of all that is sacred, generous to the peace- 
able inhabitantiC This is what our Emperor and our holy Russia 
expects of you ! FcHrward, soldiers ! March towards fresh glory 
in the footsteps of our hero of Warsaw. God is with us." 

2 B 
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in resolutely repeUing the invaclera ; but, 
unmindfiil of the loss in men, the Bnssian nuuws 
pressed upon the Hnngariah batteries, while the Cos- 
sacks, by their ahnost incredible skill in dimbing pre- 
cipices, and crossing steep mountains, began gradually 
to emerge in the rear of the national troops* Already 
wounded, with his blood numing down his chazger^s 
sides, Kiss continued to animate his small band, by 
advancmg at their head to repeated charges, till after a 
desperate struggle, he fell into the hands of the Cossacks; 
the Honveds at once Altered and sought refbge in pro- 
miscuous flight. After this the Bussians, without en- 
countering any obstacle, advanced upon Hermanstadt, 
then turning to the Bed Tower pass, which they vainly 
attempted to force from the Wallachian side, and 
whence they now succeeded in expeUing the brave 
garrison, under the command of Ihasz, who sought 
refuge on the territory whence the invaders came. 
Bem, then at a distance from the spot, proved as confi- 
dent as ever, hoping the better to avenge himself the 
deeper the Eussians would penetrate. In this instance, 
however, he was signally disappointed; having neglected 
betimes to concentrate the Transylvanian troops, he had 
only power to annoy and check the Bussians for a 
time, without materially injuring them. 

The necessity of the concentration of troops in Hun- 
gary Proper was too obvious to suffer any further de- 
lay, and in order to save the army of the Upper 
Danube from useless slaughter, it was determined that 
it should at once retreat to Buda, thence to effect a 
junction with the other divisions of the army. The 
order to that effect was delivered to Gorgei by the 
minister Csany and two generals, who returned to 
Pesth with the message of Gorgei's unequivocal pro- 
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mise to execute the order. Having failed, however, to 
do so, he was the following day attacked by the enemy 
in his entrenched position at Szony, an engagement 
which was on both sides carried on with equal courage 
and determination, but without much advantage to 
either party.^ In the meantime Meszaros, the late 
minister of war, was nominated commander-in-chief, 
while the government determined to transfer the seat 
of the Diet to Szegedin, a town on the Theiss, south- 
ward, taking up its momentary stop at Czegled, a few 
miles from Pesth, where Perczel, always ready to serve 
his country, in a few days organized a fresh corps. The 
new commander-in-chief, General Meszaros, sent the 
following patriotic appeal to Gorgei, dated July 8th : 
" I summon you in name of the country which you 
pretend to love so much, to declare whether you mean 
to subject your will to the decrees of the government, 
and whether you mean to conduct the army to this 
place ? We ought to know what to think and what to 
do ; we have vainly looked for the arrival of your 
troops ; if they do not come here they must be em- 
ployed in another direction. The country is in danger, 
and your delays have increased that danger. If you 
wish to avert it, you ought to move your troops on the 
right bank of the Danube ; this movement is still a 
matter of possibility. Again, I summon you to declare 
your intentions ! General Nagy-Sandor has been or- 

^ On this occasion Gorgei led in person his troops, and re- 
ceived a wound, which was rumoured not to have come from 
the opposite side. General Kmety, in bringing Gorgei to task 
for ridiculing Bern, who was decorated with twenty Polish and 
Himgarian wounds, says, ^ Let the arrogant Gorgei tlunk of his 
own sore and discreditable wound, or broken head, given him at 
Comom for his brutaUty by one of his own men.'' 
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dered to Waitzen and Giidollo; I expect your repurt iii 
Csegled."' Giirgei, it may easily be guessed, was not 
much disturbed by the summons of Meazaros, to whom, 
as itiny be remembered, he vowed obedience in hia pri>- 
clamation of Waitzen. Instead of moving towards 
Budti and Czegled to render possible a coDcentration 
»f oil imposing force on the TheiBS, Gorgci commenced 
a BoUtarj" retreat, leading him just in the front of the 
main Kussian body, to arive at Arad ivith worn-out, 
diminished and discouraged troops, only after the lapse 
iif a whole month, when it was, so to speak, too late to 
retrieve what had been tost. It would be idle to ana- 
liect Ciorgei of haling at that time determined upon 
hiij ultimate act of baseness, though his conduct i^ not 
the less easily explicable. Cnvioiis and ambitious by 
nature, and never having evinced sincere sympathy 
with the cause which he was accidentally called upon 
to defend, he, as was seen, soon looked do«n with 
contempt upon those who had raised him, — a contempt 
which naturally increased in proportion to the indul- 
gence he experienced at their hands. Taking pleasure 
in setting at nought the commands of the government, 
he subordinated them to any whim of his own, and with 
impotent envy tried to impair the fortune of others, 
without the capacity to mend his own. F(^ had he 
possessed the power of drawing out a fixed plan of his 
own he might have manifested it by open deeds and 
unambiguous words, and ended his career otherwise 
than by a disgraceful dictatorship of twenty-four 
hours. 

Kossuth, the most popular of national leaders, who 
did more than any other in casting the different ele- 

' See Memoirt o/Genmvl Kiapta, vol. i., p. 198. 
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ments of the revolution into a harmonious mould, and 
in rearing up defenders for it who gloried in his name, 
was not the man for exacting strict obedience or mak- 
ing the revolution feared. A giant in creating what 
was good, his powers in destroying opposing evil were 
those of a dwarf. He believed as fervently in the de- 
livery of Hungary as Robespierre did in the triumph 
of his revolution, and, prophet-like, he would in mo- 
ments of extremest danger exclaim, ^' Austria shall 
perish, and Hungary be saved I" But he wanted the 
scorching wrath of a prophet, often too essential for 
the fulfilment of the vision. In short, Kossuth tried 
to smooth the greatest difficulties by persuasion, a 
task as hopeless as the hewing of rocks with a razor. 
Shrinking at the very mention of a sentence of death, 
he may well say of himself with the great Athenian, that 
none of his countrjonen ever put on mourning through 
him. But the salvation of an oppressed people de- 
mands sterner stuffs in him who heads the enterprise ; 
and the success of a cause against which the half of 
Europe conspired called for other qualities. Besides 
the passive greatness which consists in the conception 
of great thoughts and intense conviction of their truth, 
there is needed the active greatness which dares to at- 
tempt and unhesitatingly achieves whatever is neces- 
sary to the realization of the internal belief. And 
though success is not always the true test of real great- 
ness, it is, on the other hand, no less certain, that the 
world will acknowledge him as a great man who avails 
himself in his position of all that lies within the womb 
of time and circumstances ; and the enduring impress 
of whose workings will be seen not the less distinctly 
for having been ostensibly foiled. In his civil capacity 
Kossuth served the Hungarian cause with that assi- 
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doity' and love with wludi die fiiBl pceddent of An^^ 
served the cause of his oonntiy s independence. But 
he was a Bobespierre without a guillotine and an inm 
willy and a Washington without a sword* It is, how- 
ever, to be remarked, that Kossoth was in no way 
stimnlated to an energetic condnet by his ooIleagaeB* 
The prime minister, M. Szemere^ firom a certain oooSU 
ness snbsisting between him and the goyemor, the 
reason of which it would be idle here to inyestigate, 
was seen rather to approach to G^orgei than to appear 
as his antagonist, and thus it happened that but a few 
days before the end of the war, when called apon to 
lay open the state of affiiirs, he spoke of GorgeFa con-> 
duct in a manner which the Diet in Szegedin coipr- 
strued into praise. 

No sooner had the government assembled at Ss^e^ 
din than Haynau took possession of Pesth. On the 
19th of July this general issued a proclamation con- 
cluding as follows : — " Listen to the warning of an old 
soldier who has proved how he keeps his word. Death 
at the shortest notice, without distinction of rank or 
sex, shall be the lot of him who by word or deed, or 
the wearing of revolutionary badges, shall dare to sup- 
port the cause of the rebels ; death on him who ven- 
tures to insult with word or deed any one of my brave 
soldiers or those of my allies (the Russians) ; death on 
him who enters into treasonable connexion with the 
enemies of the crown, and who seeks to circulate re- 
ports to fan the spark of the revolution ; and death on 
him who shall venture to secrete arms, and who ne- 
glects to surrender such arms within the term specified 
by me/' Four days afterwards, before commencing 
to advance towards the new seat of the Diet, Haynau 
again spoke to the inhabitants of BudarPesth, saying, 
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that if they should forget his orders " he would look 
upon them all as responsible for one, and one respon- 
sible for all, and consider their lives and properties as 
forfeited in expiation of flagitious deeds. Your beauti- 
ful city," said that man (whose cold limbs the very 
earth might have shuddered to receive into her 
bosom), " which now only partially bears the marks of 
just punishment, would soon be turned into a heap of 
ruins, a monument of your treason ; believe me I keep 
my word, the faithless inhabitants of Brescia may serve 
as an example whether I show mercy towards rebels." 
This sufficiently indicated the fate that awaited Hun- 
gary if vanquished.^ With the advance of the enemy, 

^ This proclamation seems to have frightened even many in 
the British metropolis ; for on the closing day of the session of 
1849 Lord Nugent, moved with a feeling of noble compassion, 
made it the subject of an interpellation. " He (Lord Nugent) 
wished to know whether this proclamation, which he would 
not trust his own feelings to characterise, otherwise than by 
styling it a most astonishing proclamation, and to which the 
foreign minister's noble nature would doubtless prompt him to 
affix a much stronger term, was or was not genuine ? " Viscoimt 
Palmerston " thought it was unnecessary for him to say, that 
Her Majesty's government read the proclamation with the deep- 
est pain, but that he had no official knowledge as to whether it 
was genuine or not." On this Lord Nugent again asked, 
"Should the government be made officially cognisant of it, 
whether it would then be prepared, as in the case of the Ellit 
Convention in Spain, to interpose its good offices and its autho- 
rity if necessary, to stop the perpetration of such horrors which 
were never before conmiitted or contemplated in war among 
civilized communities." To this Lord Palmerston replied, " that 
Her Majesty's government must reserve to themselves a proper 
and legitimate discretion to act in accordance with what they 
might think fit as circumstances arose." 

As to the result of this interpellation it may be observed, that 
having had his attention directed to these proclamations Lord 
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BiiflBian or Atistanan, ihe towns weie 6?e^ 
the populatioin exposed to the wanton tary of ib9 ■ot' 
diefy, many villagea tamed in a few minntea into fly- 
ing donds of aahesy while the nndnlating pkins^ glit* 
tenng with yellow cotd, were brntsUy trampled down, 
er wantonly aet fire to, biasing np in an aidleas ftne. 
The general depression of the people wiu besidea in- 
craaaed by the tenor of the appeal of the goYenunenti 
as well as the ordinance of a national foity a somevliat 
donbtfhl means for awakening the feeling of coivrage 
and jPesistance. Stilly on the road l^iding firom Saege- 
din to Gross-Yardehi, thousands on tboosanda atood 
ready with their batde-azes and scyiiieBf awaiting fitf>- 
ther orders, and in the mean time deriving courage 
fincnh the verses of the Gt)lden Trmnpet, recited by the 
itinerary minstrel Sarossy.^ 

The population of Szegedin, who have on many oc- 
casions proved their prowess against the Serv-Raitzen 
troops, being besides encouraged by the appeals of 

Ponsonby, in compliance with the order of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, sent to London a duplicate of these documents, 
both in the original German and in English; and that while 
they were laid on the shelves of the Foreign Office, Haynau 
commenced to execute his threats with the cross of St An- 
drew, just bestowed upon him for his merits by the Czar, on 
his breast. 

^ The Golden Trumpet {Arany TrombUa), a small work in 
rhyme in thirteen cantos, embodying the history of the war, by 
Julius SarosRy, a humorous poet. It may be affirmed, with- 
out exaggeration, that this little production (bringing within the 
comprehension of every peasant the open and broad events of 
the war, as well as the minutest intrigues of the court of Vienna, 
in flowing verse, rendered the more emphatic from the many 
proverbs with which it is interwoven) is a piece of genuine art, 
and will for ages to come be the best record of the revolution for 
the people at large. 
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Kossuth, vowed to defend their town with the last drop 
of their blood, and hastily fortified it with entrench- 
ments. Pursuant to a government order, the troops 
of the Banat, under the command of Vetter and Gu- 
yon, appeared before Szegedin, there joining several 
other corps, amounting altogether to upwards of 50,000 
men, and placed under the command of Dembinsky. 
At the approach of Haynau, the determination to give 
battle before the walls of Szegedin was by some fa- 
taUty changed, and the Hungarian army retreated to 
the other side of theTheiss,nearSzoreg, the government 
and Diet having gone to Arad. On the 5th of Au- 
gust Haynau and the Eussian brigade effected the 
passage of that river, in spite of the Hungarian batte- 
ries, having, after an obstinate engagement, forced the 
national troops to a sudden retreat. After this victory, 
the allied armies did not neglect to pursue the retreat- 
ing forces, who, instead of following the straight road 
to Arad (a fortress not long since in the hands of the 
nation), as was concerted, took the road to Temesvar, 
a stronghold garrisoned by Austrians. Fighting as they 
retreated, a more serious engagement commenced in 
the immediate vicinity of this fortress. This battle, 
which continued for almost a whole day, and was con- 
ducted in part by Bem, who, at the order of the 
governor, arrived on the spot in the middle of the 
action, ended in the discomfiture of the national troops, 
who, including killed, wounded, and prisoners, suffered 
a loss of more than 10,000 men. This action took 
place on the 9th of August, the day before Gorgei 
arrived at Arad. 

Among the incidents connected with Gorgei's re- 
treat, a retreat which weakened the army by num- 
berless fatigues and unavailing skirmishes, was his 
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treating with the Bnssiaiu, the exact naiure of wUeb 
no one knew^ and which gave rise to nunoara that the 
Bnisians had something eke in view than to assist the 
emperor of Austria, and that Constantiney the Gnuod 
Doke of Bussia, shewed no objection to guarantee the 
Hungarian constitation if crowned with the crown of 
St Stephen. Advised by Gorgei, the goyemment hadf 
seemed to have hoped to gain something by a ne^pxab" 
tion with the Bnssian conmiander^-chiei^ the oomdnct 
of which was entrosted to the two ministcors Ssemeie 
and Count Casimir Batthyany. That such a pcdicy 
was to prove totally abortive in the presence of a 
Hungarian army, broken up -and retreating on all 
sides, no deep foresight was necessary to perceive. As 
is the case, however, in individual life, a nation in the 
midst of too many and too real misfortunes, will in- 
voluntarily discern some glimpses of hope in fiuvfetched 
speculations, however confused and incongruous. While 
the government was thus hoping to gain by such diplo- 
matic schemes, many among the people already saw in 
fancy the fleets of England approach the Adriatic, and 
the turbaned Turks cross the Danube ; not discarding 
such fond hopes even when all was lost.^ It will, how- 
ever, be well not to forget that similar hopes were also 
entertained by a statesman as experienced and as noble 

^ It may well here be observed, that the Hungarian struggle 
would have considerably gained in strength and confidence had 
the encouraging words uttered from the midst of the civilized 
and sympathizing nations always found their way into Hungary. 
In corroboration of this assertion we have only to mention the 
strong effect produced on the people of Szegedin by an article 
of a London weekly (the Examiner), quoted in Ckiliffnani, which 
was smuggled into the country through Belgrade, and translated 
into the Hungarian Moniteur, 
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in mind. ^*If it be also true," said Sir Stratford Canning, 
in a despatch to the Foreign OflSce, dated Therapia, 
July 25, "as there is much reason to believe, that 
General Haynau has issued orders to bum every Hun- 
garian village which harbours the national troops, and 
that the progress of the Russian army is marked with 
unusual devastation, it is easy to foresee that the con- 
test will not go. far without exerting a strong sympathy 
elsewhere on behalf of the sufferers, and forcing every 
other consideration to give way to that of humanity." 

The town of Arad lies on the banks of the Maros, 
in the county of the same name, which is well known 
for the rich wines it produces. Judging from Gorgei's 
ordering the Nagy-Sandor corps to advance on the 
road to Lugos, whither the Dembinsky army had re- 
treated, a corps which but yesterday suffered a severe 
loss at Debreczin, and which (according to Gorgei) 
was the most useless, he had no real intention to effect 
the desired junction, which now would not have been 
of much moment. The state of affairs thus looked 
very critical, and the more so as Gorgei brought to 
Arad along with him the main body of the Russian 
troops. After the report of the defeat of the army near 
Temesvar had arrived at Arad, the government decided 
upon nominating Gorgei commander-in-chief, investing 
him with fiill powers to treat for a peace. Gorgei, 
however, refused to accept this nomination, on the plea 
that by it not a single man was added to his forces, 
urging, notwithstanding, at the same time, upon Kos- 
suth to resign and to invest him with the supreme 
power. Three of the ministers present, Csany, Vuko- 
vics, and Horvath, thereupon met in council with the 
governor, and resolved to nominate Gorgei dictator of 
Hungary. On the 11th of August, Kossuth announced 
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his resignation in a proc-lamation, in which he made 
Gorgei responsible, before God and the people, to act 
according to the best of his ability to save the national 
existence of Hungary, and soon afterwards left Arad. 
The new dictator did not lie idle on his assumptioii of 
the supreme power. No sooner had he received his 
new title than he hastened to inform the Busatan 
general Rudiger of this event, informing him, at the 
.same time, whither to advance in order to receive the 
promised homage and arms of the Hungarian trctops. 
" Gorgei," so runs the bulletin of Prince Paskewitch to 
the Czar, " having been invested with the supreme 
power, lays down unconditionally his arras, and hia 
example will undoubtedly be followed by the other re- 
beUions detachments. The officers whom Gorgei has 
sent to offer his submission, have declared that they 
were ready to repair, either with onr own or the Aus- 
trian commissioners, to the other troops, in order to 
determine them to surrender. I have the honour to 
bring before the knowledge of your majesty, that the 
only condition Gorgei demands is, that he may sur- 
render solely to our army. I have taken measures 
for having his troops guarded by the corps of Rudi- 
ger, whom I charged with the disarmament. I am 
abont to place myself in communication with the Aus- 
trian commander-in<chie^ as regards the delivery of 
the prisoners, and other dispositions with reference to 
the other detachments. As to Gorgei's own person, I 
have ordered him to be sent to my head-quarters, where 
he will remain till the arrival of the orders of your 
majesty." 

The place which Gorgei had chosen for the surren- 
der was Vilagoe, a country seat belon^ng to Bohus, a 
>leman who bad serred the revolnticm. The army 
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Started from Arad in the night between the 11th and 
12th August, and arrived at the appointed place with 
the sunrise of the second day. Suspecting that some 
deep laid plan of attack lay at the bottom of this noc- 
turnal march, the Honveds, perceiving several CJossack 
colimins appear on the neighbouring hills, hastily 
grasped their arms and arrayed themselves in order of 
battle. Their Dictator-commander ordered them to 
remain quiet ; and this admonition being followed by 
loud murmurs, Gorgei farther said, that as before, he 
would also now know how to enforce obedience from 
the refractory and cowardly, adding, moreover, that 
they should not forget by whom they were surrounded. 
A sudden silence ensued ; the army remained together, 
amid feelings of confused hope and despair, till the 
second day, when Goi^ei, after returning from a par- 
ley wdth Kudiger, who was quartered in a neighbouring 
village, returned to the camp to execute the disarma- 
ment. The whole army was formed into close lines ; 
the infantry flanked by the hussars, the artillery 
drawn together in the centre. As was ordered, the 
infantry piled their muskets in pyramids, suspending 
upon them all their military equipments; while the 
hussars dismounted from their chargers, leaving be- 
hind their swords and their carabines on the pommels 
of their saddles. When all was done, Rudiger, in the 
company of Gorgei, rode along the line ; on the one 
side lay the pile of arms, national standards, and 140 
guns ; on the other stood 24,000 men with sad brow, 
lielpless, and ashamed to lift up their eyes to the sun, 
which, as it were, delayed its departure to illumine a 
scene too dark for the night itself. Nor did these 
wretched warriors feel the ftdl sting of their shame 
until, on the same evening, they were driven like a 
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had cf catde, hy ihe CommtkM, to the ne^g^iboan^ 
yUhgd a£ Zanmd. Aq mprecedcntBd dmj^ Hm IM 
cf ADgiut,fi)r Himguy! On the pages of its hktaj 
numj a mort diatstzoiu dqr omj be fbond, baft fl^ 
13th of August was a dxy of diaaBter coii|i]ed wA 
meflbble shame. Never have the finaaiaii anai 
gamed such an easy yicUuyy never ooald the Gmr 
have dreamed of so speedily and entireljr homiliatii^ 
the Circasuans of Anstiiay who^ ahusl were witliaat a 
Sehamyl at their head I 

Hie whok wei^t of this disaster was natimlly&it 
mthy thefinrtiessof Arad, with the disaUed Danija- 
nics fiir its commander. A Damyanics on his feet 
would assoredly have redeemed the dire scene of Yila- 
gos^ dther by a brave defence of Aiad or a ^oaoas 
death. But what coold a soldur chained to his sick- 
bed dot After having notified to Bndiger the ccmdi- 
tions on which he would surrender, the ^Russian general 
asked Gorgei to tell the defenders of the fortress how 
imprudent it was on their part to demand more favour- 
able conditions than he did. Gorgei thereupon wrote 
an open letter to Damyanics, advising him to surrender 
at discretion. After the delivery of this letter by 
General Buturlin, the commander of the fortress con- 
vened a council, delaying to answer for the space of 
several hours. Then Kudiger let Damyanics know, 
that in case of receiving no decisive answer at once, he 
would withdraw and abandon the fortress to the Ans- 
trians. Damyanics still delayed, sending a new draft 
of conditions of surrender, which having been peremp- 
torily refused, he, helpless in body and broken in spirit, 
actuated also by conftised notions of Eussian policy 
and magnanimity, opened on the 17th of August the 
gates of Arad. By this time Kossuth roamed a ftigi- 
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tive in Turkey ; Arad became the prison of the Hun- 
garian generals and members of the Diet; while Gorgei 
was the guest of Paskewitch at Gross-Vardein.^ 

Immediately after the tidings of Gorgei's surrender 
reached Lugos, where Bem was lying with the rest 
of the army, this veteran tried to animate the troops 
to farther resistance, and urged them to follow him 
to Transylvania, where he promised them sure suc- 
cess. He specially summoned General Vecsey, com- 
mander of a corps which had lain for months en- 
camped round Temesvar, and which was as fresh 
for action as a besieging army of a fortress, held 
by a small disease-stricken and half-starved garrison, 
might be supposed to be. Vecsey preferred to listen 
to the orders of Gorgei, and to follow his example, — 
a dastardly conduct which brought him to the gallows. 
Bem and Guyon, followed by but a small band, then 
marched upon Deva, in Transylvania, when, after 



^ In alluding in his hook to the present made to him immedi- 
ately after his arrival at the Russian head quarters, a fact which 
at the time became notorious throughout the whole country, 
Gorgei states, that Paskewitch, accidentally informed of his 
having been short of money, had first placed at his disposal 800 
gold half imperials, having shortly after handed to him in person 
another sum of 500 pieces. '* Both these sums," says the Dic- 
tator, '* were offered to me as loans for an indefinite period, with 
the unmistakeable intention of not wounding my feelings. An 
uncommonly noble act of Prince Paskewitch truly ! A few days 
after Gorgei received the special pardon of the Czar ; after which, 
the Emperor of Austria assigned for his residence Klagenfurt, in 
Carinthia, where he continues to live on a pension granted by 
the bounty of Francis- Joseph. To the leisure afforded by this re- 
treat is due that book, the character of which has been indicated 
from the references (more numerous than could be wished) al- 
ready made to it. 
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hayiog enoountered a BnflBian feioe, they were ofaligBd 
to seek refuge in Wallachia, In the meantime^ the 
remainder c^ the Transylyanian army whidhy 
Bem^B being called to the flonth, was under the 
mand of Baron Kenumj, entirely demoralised by the 
news of Yilagos, retreated, amid frequent deaertioiUy to 
Hunyad, the frontier of Hungaiy Proper. Pieced 
there under the command of Colcmel Alezander Gal, 
they made a short stand, but to no purpose. !Bven 
they, crowned with so many victoriefl, were oUifi^ to 
leave the scene and disperse^ to escape the diagraoe of 
surrender. Straggling hussars, who contriTed to escape 
on their chargers, and dejected HanoedSf s pc read the 
mournful tidings in every village, the peofde ^acezeely 
knowing whether what they heard and saw wete a 
reality or a dream. The courts of Europe, ho we ver, 
better knew what had happened in Hungaiy than the 
Hungarians themselves ; and while the Czar, in the 
ecstasy of his joy at the success of ^^ Holy Russia," ex- 
claimed at Warsaw, — Nobiscum Deus ! audite^ populi, 
et vincimini quia nobiscum Deus ; and while another 
Te Deum was ordered to be chaunted in the cathedral 
of St Peter and Paul at St Petersburg, in the presence 
of the high ladies and cavaliers in gala-dress, Western 
Europe also joined in this joy, even if it was only a 
joy of etiquette. After thanking M. Brunnow for the 
communication of the news, that an end had been put 
to the deplorable war in Hungary, the noble lord then 
at the head of the British Foreign Office thus ex- 
pressed himself in a dispatch, written on the same sub- 
ject, to Lord Ponsonby : — " I have to instruct your 
Excellency to express to the Austrian Government the 
satisfaction which Her Majesty's Government have 
telt at hearing that the calamitous war which, for the 
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last two months, has desolated Hungary, has been 
brought to a close by a pacificatmi which Her Ma- 
jesty's Government hope will prove in its results 
beneficial to all parties concerned." Here the noble 
lord goes on to express his hopes that Austria will 
make a generous use of its success, and have a due 
regard for the ancient constitutional rights of Hun- 
gary. The complimentary part of this dispatch was, 
as may easily be imagined, highly acceptable to the 
Austrian prime minister ; as to the rest, Prince 
Schwarzenberg answered in terms rather more than 
merely diplomatically uncourteous. Almost all the 
governments exhibited more or less satisfaction at the 
news of the fall of Hungary, except the cabinet of 
Washington. Still mindful of its past, that govern- 
ment had given instructions to its Chargi ^ Affaires^ 
Mr Stiles, to acknowledge the independence of Hun- 
gary as soon as he should find from personal experience 
that the Hungarian government rested on a stable 
footing ; from this trouble the surrender of Vilagos 
relieved the envoy of the United States I 

In the meantime, in Hungary the feeling of be- 
wilderment began to give way before that of deep 
gloom, greatly increased by the hundreds on hundreds 
who had served the Revolution either as soldiers or 
civilians, and who now wandered in disguise from 
county to county. But, on the other hand, a rock of 
hope was ofiered by the fortress of Comom, still in 
possession of the national troops. This bulwark, which 
lies midway between Pesth and Vienna, on the banks 
of the Danube at its confluence with the Waag, con- 
sists of an old fortress, having within its walls gun- 
foundries, ammunition-stores, and the requisite depots 

for provisions, as well as a new fortress, with bomb-* 

2c 
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proof walls, and a long series of redoabts, in addilion 
to outworks, erected with much lahour and skill dnriog 
lite war. In front of the fortress, which derirea no 
small advantage from being situated in the midst of a 
plain, a circumstance highly nn&vourable to besi^en, 
lies the town of the same name, whose inhabitant^ 
amounting to apwards of 20,000, proved as devoted 
and persevering as did those of Arad. This fortiess, 
garrisoned by 20,000 men, infantry and cavalry, and 
provided with all the necessary provisions and am- 
munition for months to come, was commanded by 
Klapka, one of the more distinguished generals of 
tfie Hungarian army, and, at the same time, a good 
patriot. It was thus very natural to suppose that, as 
long as Comorn remained in national hands, it would 
ward off Austrian vengeance ; and that, in case of a 
surrender, the conditions would be such as to save the 
lives of those who were already imprisoned, extort a 
general amnesty, or enforce some other provisions 
regarding the fate of the country at large. At the 
first summons of surrender made by Haynan, in the 
presence of a besieging army, consisting of both Rus- 
sians and Austrians, the Council of War in the for- 
tress prescribed conditions which did it honour. This 
determination, however, was short-lived. Amid the 
repeated advances made by the Austrians to perstiade 
the commander of the fortress that the Emperor of 
Austria was the more anxious to get possession of 
every spot of Hungary in order to commence with 
ease his acts of grace, Petervardein was surrendered 
by Colonel Paul Kiss. In a few days after, on the 
2d of October, Klapka likewise opened the gates of 
Comorn to Haynan. The chief conditions of surrender 
were, the free withdrawal of the garrison to their re- 
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spective homes, and the grant of passports to those 
who wished to leave their country. In this surrender, 
Klapka was probably much actuated by the sad fate 
which awaited the inhabitants of the town in case of a 
prolonged siege, though it is not the less true that a 
fortified barrack, if kept by resolute men, might extort 
similar conditions from a blood-thirsty enemy.^ The 
garrison of Coraom were, despite the conditions of 
the capitulation, subsequently enrolled by force into 
the Austrian army ; nor was Haynau much moved by 
the written protest of Klapka issued from Oxford 
Terrace, London. 

Hungary lay now entirely prostrate, ofiering not 
the slightest resistance to the sanguinary decrees that 
passed concerning her. The Russians began to take 
their backward route to the north, the Servians re- 
turned to the south, only the Austrians remaining 
with their commander, Haynau, surrounded by bloody 
tribunals and hangmen. In almost every town of 
some importance sat these foreign military judges, to 
whom Francis Joseph confided the complete pacifica- 
tion of Hungary. Arad and Pesth, however, were 
the centres of these judicial proceedings. By an in- 
exorable decree of Haynau, all the oflBcers below the 
rank of a general, if not consigned to prison, were 
pressed as privates into the Austrian service, while all 
the generals were sentenced to perish by the rope. 

On the 6th of October gallows' were erected in Arad, 
within sight of the prisoners of war delivered over by 
Paskewitch to the Austrians. The following are the 
names of the eleven generals, all of them late officers 

^See TJie Wa/r in Hv/ngofy. By General Klapka. Vol. 
II., Chap. II. Also, The Fortress of Comam, By Colonel 
Thaly. 
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in the Aastrian army, and mostly fathers of families^ 
whoy with eqnal determination, bowed their necks to 
the Austrian hangman : — Ernest Kiss, one of the 
richest landed proprietors of Hnngary ; Aalich, Tdrok, 
Jjahner, Schweidel, Count Leiningen, a natiTe of 
Kessen, and Poltenberp, a Viennese, Connt Vecsey, 
Knezich — in better days the commander of the 3d or 
Damyanics corjis; Xapy-Sandor, who most enthua- 
astically sened the revolution, and was the first in 
scaling the walls of Buda in May ; and the disabled 
Damyanics. It will not be irrelevant to dwell a little 
on the character of this the most singular soldier pro- 
duced by the Hungarian war. 

John Damyanics, formerly captain in the Austrian 
army, was bom in the district of the Banat-Borderers. 
At the commencement of the ci\'il war in the sonth, he 
tfK)k the field against the " rebellious Raitzen,** accord- 
ing to tlie imperial ordcFj and was subsequently ad- 
vancerl Lv the liunirarian niinistrs'to tlie rank of a ma- 
jor, anfl soon after to tliat of a general. He was a little 
;il)r)ve forty, of tall stature, and herculean mould. A 
somhnj fii*e gleamed from his dark eyes, deep-set under 
a large and o[)en forehead, his aquiline nose lendiuc' 
d(icision to his full face and down-hanging cheeks 
half- covered ])y a thick black beard, which rested on 
his broad ])rotrudinir chest. Endowed by nature 
with as much keen-siirhtedness as braverv\ Damvanics 
soon (liseerned the dire game that Austria was play- 
ing with Hungary, and with his kindred the Raitzen, 
which lic^, witli all his heart, vowed to avenge. The 
9tli and 3d student battalions, which chance threw 
into his hands, in the sight of so many treacheries 
committed by several of the late Austrian officers, 
looked at first with suspicion at the manoeuvres of a 
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commander whose tactics it was to come to close quar- 
ters with the enemy, though the way had to be ma(^ 
across death-spreading batteries. It was not long, 
however, before both the young warriors and their 
leader became indissolubly united, each encouraging 
the other to similar feats of valour. Neither in cha- 
racter nor in military knowledge did Damyanics re- 
semble the heroes of modern warfare. As a soldier he 
was of the stamp of Hunyadi or a Cromwell, with his 
tactics written on the tables of his heart, guided by an 
inborn infallible instinct, and executed with an arm 
made to conquer. To twelve pitched battles did Da- 
myanics lead his Red-caps ; in each of them he issued 
victor, without once being marked by the enemy's 
bullets. Many a time the " boys " would not allow 
their leader to go before, for fear of losing him ; but 
Damyanics used to say " he had a contract from heaven 
to live for a hundred years," and on he marched. De- 
voted to the national cause, and leaving pohtics to the 
government whose orders he delighted to execute, Da- 
myanics, as was seen, marched to the victory of Nagy- 
Sarlo, while Gorgei remained behind to criticise the 
charter of independence. Disabled soon after by the 
fracture of his leg, at a time when his country most 
needed his prowess, he finally fell out with the titular 
commander-in-chief, whom he had hitherto willingly 
followed. In the retreat of the army, Damyanics was 
first carried on his couch from Comorn to Pesth, and 
then to Arad. In the execution of the sentences, Da- 
myanics was the last but one, having been immedi- 
ately preceded by Nagy-Sandor. That general pre- 
pared to utter a few last words to the bystanders, but 
being told by Damyanics not to waste speech, he at 
once ascended the scaffold, and was soon followed by 
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his disaibled comrMle, whoy with a bitter smOe, aided 
ti^ haiunnan by keeping his beard in his hand^ till the 
lope was adjusted on his neck. 

In the meantime the executioners were no less bnsy 
at Pesth. The first of the victims was Coont lionis 
BatthvanT, the late premier, who had been kept pri- 
scHier erer since he had gone to the camp of Windisch- 
gratz with an offer of peace. Count Batthyany, on 
hearing that he had been sentenced to the gallows, 
tried to do awav with his life bv thrustinc^ a knife into 
his throat. The wound, however, did not prove mor- 
tal, and the form of his punishment was commuted to 
death by powder and lead. His last stammering words 
were, ** Long live the fatherland !" This noble victim 
was followed by Csany, the minister of public works, 
who saying that he was too old to begin the life of 
exile, had resolved to remain at Arad after the surren- 
der ; Baren Perenyi, a late lord-lieutenant and presi- 
dent of the upper house ; and Szacsvay, one of the 
most earnest members of the long parliament^ who 
aided in drawing up the draft; of the Declaration of 
Independence, a fine orator. Two other generals, 
Desseffy and Kazinzcy, were, by particular grace, not 
hanged but shot. Besides those here enumerated, 
Haynau signed also the death-warrant of many less 
known, but no less innocent victims. 

As the diplomatic representatives of the European 
powers at Vienna refused to give passports to those 
who contrived to escape ignominious and (uniel death, 
Austrian rule would probably have killed its execu- 
tioners with work, had many an unfortunate not suc- 
ceeded in making his way into the territories of the so- 
called infidels. The demand for the extradition of the 
refugees y made to the Porte by Austria and Eussia, 
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has been made known through too many channels to 
require a minute relation. Gmded by a natural sense 
of justice and compassion, the Sultan refused the de- 
mand — a determination in which he was strengthened 
by Sir Stratford Canning (now Lord Stratford de 
RedcUflFe). The two northern powers now began to 
use threats, and so far to forget their watchword of 
^^ Peace," with which they deluded the other courts of 
Europe, as to menace the Porte with the declaration 
that the mere escape of a single refiigee would be 
looked upon as a casus belli. In this instance it must 
be observed Lord Palmerston seemed to have fully felt 
the responsibihty attaching to the position of one of 
the de facto judges and interpreters of the law of na- 
tions. It may be remembered that a few weeks before 
the end of the war, the Austrian government demanded 
from the Porte the extradition of a detachment of 
Hungarian troops who fled from Transylvania before 
the Russians. In answer to the despatch of the gal- 
lant and noble-hearted British ambassador at Constan- 
tinople on that subject. Lord Palmerston in his answer 
thus referred to the subject : — " It would be a strained 
interpretation of the 16th article of the treaty of Bel- 
grade, to construe it to apply to the officers and sol- 
diers of the Hungarian armies, wlio have been fighting 
for the constitutional rights of Hungary against the 
armies of Austria and Russia. Such officers and sol- 
diers cannot be deemed to be the persons intended to 
be described by the expressions * ces sortes de gens, or 
to be classed with * voleurs et brigands J " The noble 
Lord then expressed his hopes that, as the war was 
now over, Austria would desist from its demands. As 
is known, the earnest part of the question followed 
afterwards, when the British government determined 
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to back tlie refusal of tlie Sultan, by the entrance of 
the British fleet into the Dardanelles, a policy in which, 
to the honoor of France, the government of Napoleon 
also joined. 

While the refugees weft- thus secure in Asia Minor 
another sort of war commenced in Hungajy, which is 
carried on to the present day (1853), a war which tri- 
umphant cowardice seldom neglecfa to wage. This 
war ia carried on with a aystem of tactics peculiar to 
itself, by (/etis darmes, against every person who is 
unfortunate enough to be suspected of patriotism, or, as 
it is otherwise termed, revolulionary feelings ; and its 
battle-fields are the prisons where defendant, judge, and 
executioner face each other. Not contented with mere 
bloody revenge, care was also taken, immediately after 
the end of the war, to exhaust the pecuniary means of 
the people. Besides the vast private properties on which' 
the Emperor laid his hand, an order was issued en- 
joining on every inhabitant to deliver, on a receipt, 
what he possessed of the Hungarian bank-notes issued 
during the war. Many of the people, moved by fear, 
and fully believing also that the receipt would be re- 
deemed by current money, hastened to deliver up what 
they had. But as soon as that was done an imperial ordw; 
declared the national paper money null, while the 
commissioners of the Hungarian government had their 
properties confiscated to defray the amount of that same- 
paper money placed at their disposal during the war ! 
To this must be added the exorbitant taxes ever since 
levied by imperial edicts ; the introduction of the 
tobacco monopoly, which, besides forcing the cultivator 
to sell his prodoce to the imperial treasury, exposes his 
house to be searched at any moment by the foreign 
employ^; and the complete demolitton of all the 
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ancient institutions, from the office of the palatine to 
that of the toU-gatherer ; and then we shall be enabled 
to form an estimate of the state of Hungary ever since 
the end of the late war. The military rule to which the 
various imperial civil commissioners form only a pas- 
sive and secondary complement, weighs, as may easily 
be conceived, on all the classes and races of the Hun- 
garian kingdom. Nor can the Croats and Kaitzen 
find compensation in the fact, that Jellachich and the 
patriarch Bajasics sat near Haynau round the im- 
perial table, or the Wallachs be contented by seeing 
their leaders, Yank and Xantus, decorated with crosses. 

It is scarcely imaginable that the dynasty will ever 
again succeed in availing itself of these races, so art- 
fully roused up to its work of blood, and in the end so 
bitterly deluded. For it must be remembered, that 
they do not dare, even openly, to mention those liber- 
ties which were amply guaranteed to them during the 
Hungarian rule, uttering their discontent only in 
hollow murmurs. In short, the present regime has not 
a single redeeming feature, if it be not to be found in 
the introduction into the country of a host of foreign 
spies, ostensibly meant to protect personal safety, but 
who in fact poison the cup of social life. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to suppose 
that the people have not their moments of joy and 
exultation. Besides the pleasure offered by a variety 
of stories, which inventiveness is never at a loss in 
creating, and which are the more readily believed in 
from their being allowed to circulate but in secret, the 
recent and but too real past affords ample scope for 
fond musing and fresh hope. In the evenings, aflter 
the daily work is over, the peasant, sometimes in the 
company of a few of his confidential neighbours, will 
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sit down on the floor round the large stove, to listen to 
the camp-ad ventures of hia son, who, either in conse- 
ijuencG of being mutilated or some other similar rea- 
son, escaped being forced into the Austrian service at 
the end of the war. He will hear his son relate how, 
aa a husaar-aergeant, he stormed the Austrian batteiiea 
at Szolnok ; his eyes will kindle with joy in fiirtber 
hearing how the light-horse, now stationed in the vil- 
lage, were put to wild flight at Bicske; and otter a 
stifled sigh, betokening revenge, whou tears glisten in 
his eyes at the mention of the brave death of his second 
son on the ramparts of Buda. Such are the scenes, 
ofiten repeated, in almost every cottage ; and it not 
seldom happens, that a disabled Honved will recognise 
in the Austrian soldier, now quartered upon his father, 
him whom, from his out-post service, he had carried 
away prisoner. Often will several of the late national 
troops, living in the same neighbonrhood, meet in some 
of the spinning-rooms, where the maidens of the village 
are assembled, taiing usually the precaution to provide 
from among themselves a few for out-posts, to watch 
the approach of the gena (Cannes, who are ever on the 
move from village to village, and are the most out- 
rageous of the Austrian soldiery. The amusement 
begins with the chanting of some innocent spinning 
song, which is soon blended with the melody of a 
march to the sounds of which Waitzen was taken and 
the heights of Sarlo cleared. Amid the circling of the 
wine-cup, often the ^ft of compassion, the choms 
swells higher and higher ; the toasts for the fatherland 
mingle with loud curses on its foes ; and in vain do the 
mtudend recommend silence, in vain do the out-posta 
announce the approaching clash of arms. The cry of 
I swells from evei^ breast that was once 
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bared for the sacred cause, the reeling Honved forget- 
ting that he is left only with one arm, the enthusiastic 
hussar that a crutch supplies the place of a leg. In 
such outward manifestations and metamorphoses does 
the revolution perpetuate its existence despite the severe 
rule of martial law and most unscrupulous punishments. 
The people have, besides, a deep settled conviction of 
their own, which no outward pressure can obliterate, 
and fully aware to whom they owe the abolition of 
feudality (which the Court of Vienna was prudent 
enough not to attempt to re-establish), they, on the 
other hand, too well comprehend the nature of the 
present regime. Scarcely a fisherman on the Theiss, 
or a shepherd on the PustUy but knows that it is pre- 
posterous in Francis-Joseph to force people to allegi- 
ance and love by acts of violence ; that the emperor 
of Austria, whatever be his own titles or those of his 
parents, has no right to tax Hungary at his pleasure, 
to force her sons into his service, and to send in their 
stead foreign mercenaries ; they know, moreover, that 
no power can delegate to him the right of disturbing 
the domestic peace of the inhabitants by a host of 
armed spies, and of delegating to his tribunals the 
power of deciding over the property and lives of a 
whole people. The emperor of Austria can thus hardly 
flatter himself with a complete victory over Hungary ; 
nor has the European diplomacy now much reason to 
rejoice at its fall. 

It would assuredly betray no small degree of self- 
conceit on the part of the statesmen of Western 
Europe, were they to give tliemselves up to the fond 
belief that the attitude of Russia, as exemplified in the 
Menschikoff ultimatum and its immediate consequences, 
is the result of some unlooked for and sudden scheme 
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of the caprice of the Czar : and it wonld, fbrther, be 
as idle in them to try to believe that the Czai^s defi- 
ance, in the present instance, proceeded firom his sap- 
position of the impossibility of a sincere understanding 
between the French and English govemoients. Fnlly 
to perceive the hollowness of the last supposition, it 
will be sufficient merely to recollect that England wis 
the first power in acknowledging the new Napoleanic 
dynasty, despite public treaties to which she was a 
chief party ; that this recognition was in itself sufficient 
to exclude the possibility of a CoaUtion for another Re- 
storation ; and that, though the Czar felt obliged to 
imitate the example of Britain, he did it tardily and 
without the forms which might have entirely satisfied 
the new French Emperor. Again, it is notorious that 
after the subjugation of Hungary, Bussia assumed and 
exercised the part of a supreme umpire in almost every 
public question of continental Europe. At the behest 
of the Emperor Nicholas, the Prussian and Austrian 
armies, facing each other with drawn swords on the 
Fulda, in 1850, returned quietly to their homes ; while 
on tlie occasion when Lord Palmerston determined to 
dispatch the English fleet on a deht'expedition^ first to 
the Greek waters then to the bay of Leghorn, the 
Czar held out threats, that if the claims made on the 
Duke of Tuscany were not relinquished he would well 
consider under what conditions to admit British sub- 
jects into his doininions. How was it natural to 
expect, after European diplomacy has listened with 
ap])arcnt reverence, during the memorable events of 
1848, to the boasts of the Czar, while sending forth 
his Cossacks, that ''lioly Bussia*^ would "fulfil her 
destiny ;" how, it may be asked, could it have been 
exj)ected that the Emperor Nicholas, thus led to look 
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upon himself as the anointed arbiter of the aflFairs of 
Europe, should believe in the earnestness of the re- 
monstrances of Lord Clarendon against the present 
occupation of the Danubian principalities ? Or, could 
he have forgotten, that five years back the same event 
was passed as an act of merit, and allowed to serve as 
the basis of further conquest ? An unprecedented stig- 
ma on modem civilization that was, to applaud such 
language and such deeds from a despot of the distant 
north ; and a hollow scheme that was (not to speak of 
its moral character) which purposed to maintain the old 
equilibrium by placing two powers hors de combat^ to 
the sole aggrandizement of a third ! For not many 
words are needed to prove that the present perplexity 
of the Porte dates particularly from the time when the 
Principalities were allowed to become the Russian bar- 
racks for the troops which entered Hungary, and that 
this event, supposing even improbabilities — as the com- 
plete reconciliation of Hnngaiy and Lombard-Veni- 
tia — has neutralised the self-consistency of Austria for 
many years to come. 

There is no room here to dilate on the strange play 
of diplomacy by which it happened that the Treaties of 
Vienna have been repeatedly violated in the cause of 
absolutism ; and with a single instance always unani- 
mously invoked and backed with armies when an 
alteration would have served the interests of freedom. 
But as much may be proper here as to remark that, 
not to speak of those public characters whose glories 
lie in the age of the Holy Alliance and the Congresses 
of Laybach and Verona, and whose number is too 
small to be taken into account, there is scarcely a 
single statesman who is not fully convinced of the evil 
workings of the present territorial distribution of 
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Europe ; and further, that the efforts made fiir its 
maintenance proceeded chiefly from the knowledge of 
the radical changes required to be made in order com- 
pletely to avert the existing evil. In other words, the 
present balance of power has hitherto been suffered to 
remain, and even been supported, from the knowledge 
that its very basis was false. No liberality of prin- 
ciple is needed to see that the partition of Poland was 
the best means to open to Muscovite ambition the way 
into the centre of. Europe and the East; and that 
Austrian rule in Lombard- Venetia serves only to 
trouble the peace of the South. The present European 
system, we repeat, was supported hitherto on account 
of its being too had ; but by permitting Kussian inter- 
vention in Hungary, the statesmen of Emx>pe made it 
still worse. Such a state of things, owing to the ab- 
sence of a single man of genius, in the bosom of the 
great civilised nations, infallibly betokens the great 
change which is not far distant. 

As to Hungary, in particular, with its wondrous 
history before our eyes, it would be doing violence to 
human reason to suppose as its goal the furnishing a 
foreign monarch with the means and arms for the op- 
pression of other nations. 

As has been seen, neither the long calamities of 
four hundred years that fell upon that people from the 
East and from the West, nor the long oppressions that 
subsequently follow ed, could palsy their arms, or vitiate 
their spirits. Still strong in body, and free in mind, 
neither broken by calamities, nor old with time, all 
that has befallen them is but the misfortune of child- 
hood. To this belief of the people in its own inde- 
structible power, must be attributed their abstinence 
from paltry and partial deeds of vengeance ; and their 
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exemplary long suffering, as exhibited during the isst 
four years : it is fix>m the strength of their self-esteem 
and their hope that they do not even complain ; un- 
covering with pride their scars, they scorn to hold up 
to compassion their wounds. 

Sooner perhaps than it is imagined may Hungary 
again become &ee, and enabled to accomplish what 
appears to be her destiny, — ^To carry Civilization into 
the East. 
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NOTE TO P. 126. 

Lampe (see Hist Eccles. Hung, lib. ii. p. 446-488) gives a ful 
description of these persecutions, including the different appeals 
which were made in the various parts of Europe in behalf 
of the unfortunate ministers. As it appears, Nicholas Zaffius, 
Doctor of Medicine of Geneva, who then lived in Italy, had the 
greatest merit in awakening the sympathy of Europe for these 
galley-slaves ; and judging from his appeals as furnished by this 
historian, Zaffius was a most earnest and most eloquent man. 
In shortly adverting to the cruelties practised upon the Hunga- 
rian Protestants, the doctor exclaims, '' Quid ? istane mortales 
ad coeli adyta deducendi methodus est a Ghristo Sanctissimo 
jussa, ab ejusdem Apostolis ad praxin deducta? Vera Dei 
Ecclesia, Columba est, non Tygris immanis humano sanguine 
gaudens." 

Among the chief questions put to these captives by the Dutch 
vice-admiral, were, first, " Cujus criminis vos accusati, sive qua 
de re in carcerem ducti estis ? ** Second, " Quamodo ex 
prima captivitate venitis in banc calamitatem, in Galerias?" 
Third, '' An ad banc poenam condemnati estis a Gaesare. 
Fourth, **An venditi estis pretio ad banc servitutem? et si 
ita, quando pretio quisque venditus est?" To the first ques- 
tion they answered that having been accused of having preached 
against the papists, and of having called them idolaters, and 
mixed besides in rebellious schemes, though none of these charges 
were substantiated, they were ordered either to subscribe never 
to teach or preach Protestant doctrines, or to go into exile, or to 
embrace Gatholicism. To the second question they answered 
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" Propter non datas reverdonales ad ttia speeifimta puncta nos 
veniase in has misents." Here the; relate hoir unce in the 
night the; nere caniei aviay from the fortress of Leopoldstadt, 
and carried bj the Austrian soldiery into Moravia and Austria ; 
how, bereft of their cbthes and shaved, some of them died on the 
way, of hunger, cold, and the blows of their drivers, till twenty- 
nine of them, who remained alive, were delivered to the galleys 
between Ethiopian, Moorish, and Turkish niolefactora. To the 
third question they answered " Quantum ad condemnationeDi, 
nos nemo ad banc poenam coniumnavit, sed per gradus eo deve- 
nimus adversariarum insaturabili odio ; an scitu et consensu 
Cnsaris, nos latet ; hoc tamen ex fide dignis hominibu.s audivi. 
mus, quod mandato Pra^Kidis Gamers: Hungaricee Leopold! a 
Kollonits, juridice tamen nunquam banc poenam contra nos quis- 
quara deerevit." This ia the answer to the fotirth queBtion:— 
" De venditione vera audita, non incertum hominura sermonen) 
referimus, quod in singula capita 38 peraonarum exeeptis solum 
lis qui fuga aeae eripuerimt quinquagenis seu quinquaginta du- 
catis venditi essemus." 

Even Charles II. of England directed an epistle to the English 
clergy in behalf of the unfortunate ministers, which, however, as 
may be imagined, bad not the effect that a frown of Cromwell's 
would have produced. 
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Ekctclopjsdia BBiTAmnoA, Eiohxh Edition— -Conttiitiedli 

In every countxj where Science and Literature have 
been long and successfully cultivated, and books exten- 
sively multiplied, attempts more or less skilful have 
been made to reduce the mass of information to a com- 
pendious and regulated form, and to furnish a ready 
access to its varied details by means of Encyclopaedias. 
Of the importance iaud advantages of such publications 
there can scarcely be two opinions. Executed on a 
plan sufficiently comprehensive, they ought to embrace 
all the departments of human learning, rendering the 
Alphabet a ready key, not only to the Arts and Sci- 
ences, but to the multiplied details of History, Bio- 
graphy, Greography, and Miscellaneous Literature. A 
work ^us constructed is not only valuable to the 
Scholar and the man of Science as a Dictionary of 
Universal Beference, but the subjects being treated in 
a form consistent with systematic exposition, as well 
as with alphabetical arrangement, the book becomes 
an inestimable treasure to those who, although they 
cannot afford leisure for very laborious research or 
profound investigation, are yet desirous to possess that 
general information on all subjects which constitutes 
an intelligent and well-informed man. 

Among books of this class, the Encyclop.£Dia 
Bbitannica has long been conspicuously eminent. As 
a Great Bepertory of Human Knowledge, it has con- 
tinued since 1771 to accumulate the ever-increasing 
treasures of Science and Literature. It was first pub- 
lished in three volumes 4to, 1771 ; next, in ten vo- 
lumes in 1778 ; in eighteen volumes in 1797, to which 
was added the Supplement, in two volume*, by 
Bishop Gleig, in 1801 ; this was followed by an 
edition in twenty volumes, in 1810; and other two 
editions during the succeeding ten years; to which 
was added the celebrated Supplement, in six volumes 
4to, edited by Professor Napier, commenced in 1815, 
and finished in 1824. 
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EvoTCLOPJBDiA BBiTAiniioA, EioBiH BoiTiQir — ComtimnJ, 

The SiYEHTH Edition, which was comi^ted in 
1842, embodied whateyer remained Taluable in the 
previous editions and in the Supplements, and was for- 
ther enhanced in value by the addition of some of the 
most celebrated disquisitions which have adorned the 
literature of the nineteenth century. The pnblicatke 
thus of Seven Editions with successive improvements, 
and the Sale of 85,000 copies, not during an excitement 
raised by a factitious reputation, but during a sneees- 
sion of years, in which the work was tested and ap- 
proved by the most accomplished and scientific scholars, 
remains an irrefragable proof of its unquestionable 
merit, and have given it so decided a preference in 
public fisivour, that its popularity, instead of sufRBring 
diminution from rivalship, has steadily continued to 
increase, and never stood higher than at the present 
time. 

It has been the leading object of its conductors to 
combine abstract with practical, and solid with pleasing 
information, in such proportions as would be most 
useful and most acceptable to the public, to deliver the 
truths of Science in the most accurate and intelligible 
form, and, at the same time, to pay due attention 
to those branches of knowledge, which, though not 
admitting of a scientific shape, are yet deservedly po- 
pular, and have a powerful infiuence on the taste, habits, 
and character of the individual, — in a word, to render 
the Work at once a Dictionart of Science, a Copious 
Abstract of Literature and Philosophy, and a Book 
of Universal Reference. 

The Eighth Edition will undergo careful revision 
and extensive alterations, so as to be accommodated to 
the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the 
times. Arrangements are accordingly made to secure 
the co-operation of the most eminent living Authors, 
who have contributed treatises in the various depart- 
ments of Science, Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, 
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EvcTOLOPJBDiA. Bbxtannzoa, Exohtr BDXTiozr— CoiKinMcL 

Commerce, Statistics, and Greneral Eiiowledge, to su- 
persede those now rendered obsolete bj the progress of 
discovery, improvements in the Arts, or the general 
advancement of society. 

In giving effect to the extensive plan of reconstruc- 
tion thus adopted, due consideration will, at the same 
time, be given to the great and permanent value of many 
of those Articles and Treatises with which the former 
Editions were enriched. The possession of these in- 
valuable contributions forms, indeed, a characteristic 
feature of the Work, and gives it a decided pre-eminence 
over every other publication of its class. 

To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agri- 
culturist and the Manufacturer, to the Clergyman and 
the Layman, to the Student of Science or Philosophy 
and the Cultivator of Literature or the Fine Arts, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica will prove an acquisition of 
the highest value. The great scope of its information 
also recommends it to Emigrants and other persons re- 
sident in quarters where access to books is difficult, or 
whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment of 
extensive libraries. 

To all such the Publishers confidently recommend 
the Enctclop-«dia Britannica, as a Work deserving 
of their confidence and support, and worthy of the Na- 
tional Name. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** The work is of establiihed repuUtion ; and though much ia continually 
added to bur knowledge, which mnkea all hooka of thii deacription apeedily im- 
perfect, they are extremel,v valuable, aa containing a perfect record of all the 
knowledge extant at the time thev are compiled, much of which never can be 
old or out of date. The undertaking ia a gigantic one, but it ii in the haoda of 
apirited men, who have known how to conduct aimihurly large and equally im> 
portent nndertakinga to a aucceaiftil iiaue. They are prompted to It by a oou- 
tinual demand for worka of thia elaborate kind, which ia the beat of all poaaible 
anawen to thoae who continually reproach the age aa auperftcial. Sucn large 
enterpriaea are an honour to the country aa well aa to the individuala, and we 
heartily wish the Meaara. Black a great tncceuJ^—Beonomut, 

" Notwithatanding the worda Eighth Edition, the Work may be reckoned ^ 

new in aubatancc. wherein discovery or time hat turned up new fact8."~i6^««- I 

tator. • 
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Enctclopjsdia BKtTAmncA, Eiorth Edition — CoiUumed. 

** The advance of llteratore and idenee is a^ain commemowited br the 
advance of ihe great and famous BneyekMcaUa Brttanmea into a new emtkiB. 
We have reason to conclode that, under the editorship of Dr. Traill, the Eigbth 
Edition of this fine EneyelopcBdia will he at onee worthy of its anteoe^ents^ and 
of the period in which it is produced; nor can we doubt that it will grow in 
favour as it grows in worth. Undoubtedly the social usefnlneaB of an Sncyd^ 
peedia— as tiie horizon of our knowledge widens— becomea greater erexy year." 
—Examiner. 

" The Work reflects infinite credit on the Publishers.'*— < 



" The style in which this new edition is got up, is every way woartiky of tks 
high character of the enterprising Publishers who have emDarkecHn this impor* 
taut undertaking. It is highly satisfoctory."— /o^ BuU. 

** This celebrated Bneyelopadiaf the Eighth Edition, under the editondup tt 
Dr. Traill, promises to be more valuable than all its predecessors, addituMttl 
dissertations being announced fh>m the able pens of the Archlrishop of DoUfai, 
Dr. Whewell, and Professor J. D. Forbes. The enterprising Pabusheni ham 
our heartiest good wishes for the success of their venture." — Atlas, 

" This admirable repertory of human knowledge is now about to 1>e issned ftr 
the cii(hth time, loaded with the additions which wonderful discoTeries in the 
field of intellect have made to the previous stock. Its history is a ^rpe <tf the 
history of the progress which the successive editions chnmicle. When flDished. 
it will be the most complete collection of treatises on arts and acienees son 
general literature, that we possess in the language."— i)atZy News. 

" A new edition of the famous Bneyclop€8dia BritanmeOf the meet flutBi»% 
and in estimation the foremost, of English EncyclopsBdias, is an event in the 
history of British literature, to be recorded'with something more than a men 
note amon^ the intelligence of the time. Such a work will be somethinir man 
th>ui a dictionary, something better than a mere book of reference ; it wul be a 
book to be read by the seeker after knowledge — a book fbr the man of biuiMSS 
no less than for the man of study." — CriHe. 

" In conclusion, we very corditUly recommend this publicatiou to the mini- 
sters and laity of our Church, and to congregational libraries. We add a sng- 
^'Gstion to congregations about to make presents to their ministers, exhorting 
them by all means to turn away tlieir eyes from the dazzling wares of the jewel- 
ler and upholsterer, which are fitter for the Crystal Palace than the penetralia 
of the manse, and to help them, in preference, to adorn their shelves, and re- 
fresh tlieir minds with this new issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica." — Umted 
Presbyterian Magazine. 

" It is highly honourable to the proprietors of this ^reat national work, that 
each new edition should be invested with increased claims to general admiration 
and patronage. A new edition, in too many cases, means merely a reprint of the 
old edition, with scarcely a symptom of revision. In this instance, on the con- 
trary, not only will all the new objects and inventions which have acquired per- 
manency be incorporated into the work, but many of the articles whiwi formerly 
appeared will be re-written, or receive such additions as circumstances may 
have rendered expedient. Successive issues of a trustworthy EncyclopsE^ia 
present a history of Progress. Thus the eighth issue of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica will tell of all that is worthy of note to the present hour, discardLiig the 
notions which modem genius has superseded, and narrating the progress to per- 
fection which all worthy inventions have achieved. It is by no means an unim- 
portant feature of the present edition, that it is printed in a clear and beautiful 
type, and upon the finest description of paper. The Publishers have rightly 
judged that the highest class of composition is worthy of the highest ad- 
juncts." — United Service Gazette. 

" We are certain that all students, and generally the entire reading world, 
wherever the English language is spoken or understood, will gladlv welcome 
this, the eii;!iih edition of a work which has been the standard book of reference 
for upwards of three-quarters of a century. The style in which it is got up. 
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were there nothing else, would force the Bneyclopcedia Britannica into notice. 
Bat when it is Imown that the contributors to its stores of knowledge are 
selected from amongst the most accomplished scholars and men of science of the 
present day, the public has a guarantee of its excellence which will lead to an 
extensive sale of the vmk^—CfUugow Herald. 

" In securing the services of Professor Traill, as editor of the edition, we 
think the Publishers may well be congratulated. His life has been devoted to 
the study of medical and natural science ; and of the success with which he has 
cultivated his acquaintance with them, the lustre with which, as Professor of 
Medical Jurisprudence, he has contributed so lareely to give to our University, 
as a great medical school, may be taken as a sufficient proof. His clearness of 
head, soundness of jud^^ent, and general habits of thought-, are admirably 
adapted for the work of compiieition ; and it is with pleasure we find that, now 
in toe maturity of his years, a man of his attainments and talent has devoted 
himself to a task whose performance will, doubtless, be so creditable to himself, 
and so useful to his fellow-men.*' — Caledonian Mercury. 

" The publication otildt edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica will form an 
epoch in the history of science and literatiire. it promises to possess ereatly 
superior claims. The promises held out in the Prospectus, and the high charac- 
ter of the publishers, concur, with the pre-eminent qualificatiops of the new 
editor, Professor Traill, to give the most complete assurance tluit our liigheat 
expectations will be fully realised." — Glasgow Constitutional. 

** Little more than ten years have elapsed since the seventh edition of this 
great national work was completed, * and now an eighth appears !* The truth 
iBf however, that since 1771 the Encyclopcedia Britannica^ which extended ori- 
ghially to only three volumes, has been rolling steadily ou, and continually 
gathering bulk like a snow-hall. Durins the eighty and odd years which have 
elapsed, immense progress has been made in almost every department of hmnan 
knowledge, and hence the necessity of extending, from time to time, this great 
mirror of sdl the sciences, so as to embrace our most recent acquisitions. The 
proprietors of the Encffclopc^ia Britannicoy however, seem determined that the 
work which has grown up so successfully in their hands shall still be kept fresh 
and green— that every decaying tv\ig shall be lopped off, and new and healthy 
branches engrafts on its vigorous stem. In the edition now begun. Professor 
lYaill has been assigned a task for which he is well qualified ; nor is he to be 
without ample assistance. When completed, which it will of course be in little 
more than five years, it will form the most complete, comprehensive, and admi- 
rable dictionary of arts, tdences, and general literature, in the world." — Glasgow 
Citizen. 



ATLASES. 

LAST EDITIONS, WITH ALL THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 

GENERAX, ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 1853.— 

Containing upwards of Seventy Maps, engraved on Steel, in the 
first Style of the Art, by Sidney Hax.l, Hughes, and others; with 
Introduetory Chapters on the Geography and Statistics of ^e 
different Countries in the World, and an Index of all the Names 
occurring in the several Maps, amounting to above 60,000, with 
their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of the Map in 
which they will be found. New Ediiianf containing all the lat- 
est discoveries in Australia, California, Africa, and Captain 
Inglefield's and M'Lure's in the Arctic Regions, with numerous 
improvements and additions. Strongly and elegantly half-bound 
in morocco, with gilt leaves. Price £2 : 16s. 
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Gkskbal Atlab of the World— Camimued, 

TiuB Work is pabluhed on the plan of small impreasionfl^ and 
freqnent new and corrected issues. The Pablishers are tlraa en- 
abled to take adyantaffe of every discovery as it appears^ and t» 
offer the public an AUas that can be relied upon &r aecara^, 
beauty, and comprehensiyeness. 

ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MAPS. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

1. The Chief Phyncal Features of the World— Cnrrenta of the Oeeu— 

Distribution of Winds, Rain, and Snow. 

2. ETHNOGBAPHY—DiBtribnUon and Varieties of the Human Baee. 

3. ZOOIX)6Y--Di8tribatlon of some of the Principal Memben of the 

Animal Kingdom. 
; 4. BOTANY— Oistribation of the Principal Plants— Begloa of ColtivatiBS 
of the Tea, Sngar, Goifee^and Cotton Plants. 
6. BOTANY— Distribution of PUnts in Equinoctial America 
to Elevation above the Level of the Sea. 

6. MAGNETIC CURVES. 

7. ISOTHERMAL LINES. 

8. MOUNTAINS and RIVERS. 

9. STARS— Northern and Southern Cdestisl Hemiipheres. 
10. SOLAR SYSTEM— Theorv of the Seasons and Tides- ,- 

Phases of the Moon— Mariner's Compass— Twilight and Dawa— 
Summer and Winter Rays. 

11. AFRICA— Madeira— Port of Aden. 

12. AFRICA (NORTH and SOUTH). 

13. Do. SOUTHERN PORTION, Large Scale. 

14. AltfERICA (NORTH). 

15. AMERICA (SOUTH). 

16. ARCTIC REGIONS and BRITISH AMERICA, shewing the North-West 

Passage discovered by H.M. ship Inrestigator, also the Coast explored in 
Search of Sir John Franklin, by Sir James Ross and Sir John RicnardiOD, 
1848-9; Captain M'Clure, Captain Austin, and Mr. Penny, 1850; Mr. 
Rae, 1851 ; Mr. Kennedy and M. Bellot, 1862; Captain Sir Edward Bel- 
cher and Captain lugleiicld, 1852-3. 

17. ASIA. 

18. AUSTRALIA and VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 

19. AUSTRALIA, SOUTHERN PART— NORFOLK ISLAND. 

20. NEW SOUTH WALES, and FLAN of SYDNEY. 

21. VICTORIA— MOUNT ALEXANDER— GOLD REGIONS. 

22. AUSTRIAN DOMINIONS. 

23. BELGIUM, &c. 

24. BRAZIL— PARAGUAY— BANDA ORIENTAL. 

25. CANADA— NEW BRUNSWICK— NOVA SCOTIA. 

26. CHILI— ARGENTINE REPUBLIC— SOUTH BOLIVIA. 

27. CHINA— Islands of Chusan—Anioy— Hong-Kong. 

28. COLUMBIA— PERU — VENEZUELA — NEW GRENADA— EQUATOR, 

&c. 

29. CONTINENT of CENTRAL EUROPE. 

30. DENMARK. 

31. EASTERN ISLANDS— BIRMAH— Island of Labuan, &c. 

09 EGYPT 

33.' ENGLAND (NORTH PART). 

34. ENGLAND (SOUTH PART). 

35. EUROPE. 



^ 
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36. FRANCE in DEPA&TlfENTS (NORTH FART). 

37. FRiLNCE in DEPARTMENTS (SOUTH FAKT). 
88. FRANCE in PROVINCES. 

39. GERMANY (NORTH PART). : 

40. GERMANY (SOUTH PART). 

41. GREECE— Ionian Idandi. 

45. HOLLAND. 

48. IRELAND in COUNTIES (NORTH PART). 
44. IRELAND in COUNTIES (SOUTH PART). 

46. IRELAND in PROVINCES. 

40. ITALY (NORTH)— Environs of Rome. 

47. ITALY (SOUTH)— Midta and its Dependencies. 

48. INDIA in POLITICAL and MILITARY DIVISIONS. 

49. INDIA in REVENUE DIVISIONS. 

50. MEXICO— GUATIMALA— TEXAS. 

61. NEW ZEALAND— WESTERN AUSTRALIA— VAN DIEMEN'S LAND. 
53. PALESTINE— The Peniusnla of Monnt Sinai. 

68. NORWAY. SHEWING the PHYSICAL FEATURES of tlie COUNTRY. 
64. PAUL'S, ST., TRAVEL^-The Journeyiuga of the lanelitea, fcc. 

55. PERSIA, CABOOL—Beloochiatan— Bokhara. 

56. PRINCE EDWARDS ISLAND. 

67. PRUSSU. 

68. RUSSIA in EUROPE (NORTH PART). 
50. RUSSIA in EUROPE (SOUTH PART). 

60. SCOTLAND (NORTH PART)— Orlcney Isles. 

61. SCOTLAND (SOUTH PART)— Shetland Isles. 

63. SPAIN (EAST PART)— Gibraltar. 
68. SPAIN (WEST PART)— PORTUGAL. 

64. SWEDEN and NORWAY. 

65. SWITZERLAND. 

66. TURKEY in ASIA— Rains of Balrvlon. 

67. TURKEY in EUROPE— (3andia— The Bosphonil. 

68. UNITED STATES— (NORTH PART). 

69. UNITED STATES (SOUTH PART). 

70. STATES of NEW YORK— VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE, RHODE 

ISLAND, MASSACHUSETS, and CONNECTICUT. 

71. STATES of KENTUCKY and TENNESSEE. 

73. WEST INDIES— Yucatan. 
78. WORLD. 

74. WORLD on MERCATOR'S PROJECTION. I 
76. WORLD as KNOWN to the ANCIENTS. 

76. WORLD— Principal C^onntiies of the Ancient World, with the Romin and 
Persian Empires. 

** For scientific accuraqr, facility of reference, beantr of execution, and mo* 
deration in price, we have met with no similar work that can compare with this 
very usefol, elegant, and enterprising publication.*'- dfovcroio Serald. 

" We are now in possession of an 'Atlas* which comprehends every discovery 
ci which the present century can boart. Not a village nor a rivulet rendered 
famous by victory— not a single hamlet jotted down in the itinerary of the adp 
venturous traveller— not a sugle spot which theodolite or aneroid barometer 
could determine ynXh. accuracy, has heen omitted in the maps. They are each 
and all very beautiful models of eomriietene8& and may be consulted without 
the slightest chance of the student's oting nusled. Nor is this alL In addi^ 
tion to the mere enumeration of localities and the establishment of their posi* 
tions, positive and relative, the ' Atlas' supplies a body of information of scarcely 
less importance to the traveller, and of spreat v^ue to the general reader. Seve- 
ral pages of the Statistics of States are given in a happy s^le of condensation ; 
and f<dlowing these are Barlow's Chart of Magnetic (Curves of equal variations 
a chart (most intewrting) thewing the mean amnud tempera^ire of the diffearent 
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SCHOOL ATLAS— New Edition. Witli the prind- 

Sd Maps required !oi InstractloD id Physical, ADoient, and 
cripture Geogtaphv. A Series of Tliirty-serea Mapa, by W, 
HuoBBS, B,B.6.8.,'i«ta Professor of Geography in [b« College 
for Civil Bagineiirs, Sidney Hali> ind John Barthim/iiiew ; 
vltli an Index of Names, exhlblCiiLg tlie LatiCnde and LoD^Ciiic 
of places, anil reference tc the Maps. Royal jto or Svo, halt 
boimd, tOa. 6d. 

LIST OF MAPS. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHT. 

WORLn— Cuirauta of ths Ocub- 



OfllEF PHYSICAL FEiTURt 


Sof the W 




IV, Md Wind! 


BTHKOGKAPHI-Dislribntio 


HHlV^CU 


Religion.— Pnpnlgliun an 




ZOOLOGY-DiBtrlbuUon rflho 


S!™H" 



OfAi 



of tlie Animal KinitilDnt- 

OE tliePrincipulIllrd.. 

oflbePnocighl FlaoM— The Reai™ of the Cnlliiilioii 






UOTANY— Di 

nf IhE Tea. Sugar, Coffno, 

COMPAltATIVB Trew of tlie PaiNClPAL MOUNTAINS and KIVEtS. 

The STAES— Northern Celistiiil HemispliErD. 

The STAIt.3— Santhem CclHtinl Hemisphere, 

Hie SOLAH SYSTEM— CamparUIn) Siie of Che Pluieti, and theic DiMaaa 

fram ths Sun— CDDiparetiie Size of the Son at tmn from the FlaucU, 



THEORY of the SEASONS— E( 



JS— Eclipiei— Phasei nf the 
Di«B— Theory of the Tidei, 



MDon— Mariner'B (Im- 



WOHLD ia HEMISPHEKES. 

ENSLAN'd and WALKS. 

SCOTLAND. 

HIGHLANDS of SCOTLAND, ih 



I ITALY. 

SPAIN end POUTUQAI.. 
ASIA. 

TDRKEI hi ASIA, GEOHfilA, and 
g PAHT of PERSIA. ^ 

HINlXJSTiN and PiRT of AFGHA- 
NISTAN. 



.& AMEIIICA. 
„_,T INDIES, 
B. ASKTKALU, HEW EEALAHI^ kt 
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School Atlab^ Continued. 
ANCIENT AND SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY. 

WORLD as KNOWN to tlie ANCIBNT8. 

PALESTINE, with its Ancient Division^ and the Penininla of Mount Sinai. 

LOWER EGYPT, and JoQiBeys of the IiTaelitea. 

COUNTRIES EMBRACED WITHIN the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 

** The best AUas of Modern Geogrraphy that has vet Men in oar way ; it is 
aft onoe a daty and a ptoasore to reeommend itr-^Bngluh Journal of Bdu- 

BEGINNERS' ATLAS— A Series of Twenty-Seven 

Coloured Maps of the Principal Countries in the VfTorld. In oIh 
long 12nio, price 2s. 6d. dotn ; 28. in pa|>er coyer. 



A/TLAS OF AUSTRALIA ; with aU the Gold Re- 

fions. A Series of Maps from the latest and best authorities, 
n 4to, cloth, price 5b. 



I. GENERAL MAP of AUSTBALASIA, New Zealand, Polynesia, and Sar> 

roonding Islands, 
n. AUSTBAIll— Dirided into Districts. 
m. NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, and SOUTH AUSTRALIA, shewing 

(he difBarent Gold Deposits* 
IV. NEW SOUTH WALES— Divided into Counties, with all the Gold Deposits 

accurately laid down, and a Plan of Sydney. 
y. VIOTOBIA— Divided into Coanties, with all the Gold Districts accorately 

laid down, and a Plan of the Mount Alexander Gold Region. 
VI. NEW ZEALAND, VAN DIEMEN'S LAND, and the settled portion of 
Western Australia, comprehending Swan Biver and Australind. 

''The possession of these Maps wUl be neoesiary to the clear understanding 
oi friends^ letters, newspaper narratives, and travellers' reports; and therefore 
they should be placed upon the table in every house, fw instant r<tference when 
required. They are beautifully engraved.'*— CrUtc. 

" These Maps really leave nothing to be desired; they are singularly perfect 
specimens of the art, and we confidently recommend them for genwal use."-' 
Morning Post. 

COUNTY ATLAS OF SCOTLAND.— Conteining 

Maps of all the Counties, in their Parochial and District Divi- 
sions, with the Railways, places of Historical and Legendary 
Note, Memoranda of Battfes and former Bomidaries ; a General 
Map of Scotland ; and a Series of Eight Historical Maps, exhi- 
biting the Geography of the Cotrntry from the Ist to the 19th 
century. To which are added, Descriptions of Scotland and 
each of the separate Maps, and a complete Index to all the Pa- 
rishes, showing respectively their Population, the County, Pres- 
bytery, and Synod m which each is situated, and the Post-Town. 
Quarto, coloured, 2l8. cloth. 
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BLACK'S PICTURESQUE TOURISTS' GUIDES. 

:> tVBTABLB TaLdHBS, ILLUSTRATED BT HAFB, CHAKI^ AXD 



of FictumpH G^iie Boeti iitturd bf Man 



-Tkqsiaildfiiiila comer in lie porlmaUinio/ieiryBi 
lajS-ljXrBSL *" "*" " ncu,e,l BiS«g 

"Thi null cnliaUt leria of Ficltnutii Gudc Baeti i . 

BLuk of SJ^niliryi. IFe iatt looi^ su-^llf lirnvgh lie volumui liiq 

fTchmiin. Albftlhir «s iiriia of vorkt ii of imtinnui ralw lo loariiti 

" NaiiatrltimuUlJmtcimUttiHirai. CWnu ifi sU Moili 0/ u/oriu. 
tfom tlmoHt In ilyli, matt tuaUifiiih iUwtni&f, ml fimiiMrd vilk enOnl 
■apf, Ifirfinii Imt Hi rlf tl nrl a anwanioni /or f *i road. Wi artauni 
lhBit,amfirt,hliiratrami^lmi'{nitriit/Utr,anikitpi liatlluticill 
leon t^linuf naenadt tkoteMtr'oVide^wlLi£iiotrt too often a mere tvm^otiti 
tfranl «U>ikj}ii<io.."— WilotM, SfOta/aa 17, 1863. 

"TliiGuii-BooiioflicHpyiUihtnlutitttaiilfoommBidtillitmitltaat- 

ENGLAND AND WALES— Third Edition. Cor- 

rented and Improved. Cantsjain^ n General TraveUiog BIsp. 
with tbe RiiEUls and RaElwa}'! distinctly liud down, besiiles Sec- 
tions of the more iniportant Diatriclj on an enlarged scale, and 
Engraved Uhacta of Roada, Batlnwdj, and Intereatuig LocsljUm. 
10s. Bd. doth. 

" A ^refiiUy lueeated wark, prettilir illuMted, with iu«fal H^i^''.' 

ENGLISH LAKES. — Including an Essay on the 
" ' 7 of tho District, by John Phillips, F.R.S.G.L., Professor 
' - "■ ■ Colleg ' ■ 
ighos, . 

ncry by various distinguislied i 
and an ample Itinerary of all tlic Rontea, Titti the distances 
Dccorately laid down, fifth Edition, ^^atly enlarged and im- 
proved. In a neat pocket yolnme, 6a. doth. 

" Ttii Qaiao to the Lakw hm been compiled upon the siime elabonlt 
jilsii (u the Ficliiretqiie ToiuiBt of SEOtland), imcraul by tliB same rew>- 
tiQn to ipHte Bu mil or Ironble tQ schisve a sucw MfnJ rtiult. It aeeds no 

BCTiptioos »re phnrmingly writlea— its inlelliBtnce i> amplB and minute— 

WALES, NORTH AND SOUTH, AND MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE. Contaiaing minutely Engraved TrBvelling 
Mapa, Charts of the Eailwaja, a Chart of the Course of the 
Kiver Wye, numerous ViewB of the Sranery engraved on Wood 
'. Steel, and a copious lUnerary. la a neat pocket volume 5t 



fwnlen in alfd 



id oomnlelfl GniiJc to (lie beautirs and intotMiing ob- 
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PlCTUBESQUB TOURIgTB* 6un>Ba->CofllMNMCr. 

SCOTLAND.— Tenth Edition. Containing an accu- 
rate Travelliiig Map ; Sixteen En^praved Charts of Roads, Rail- 
road&, and Interesting Localities (including Plans of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow) ; numerous views of the Scenery on Wood and 
Steel ; and a copious Itineraiy. 8s. 6d. doth. 

HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 

— Third Edition. Including Orkney and Zetland; descriptive 
of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and Natural History ; 
with numerous Historical and Traditional Notices; Map, 
Tables of Distances, Notices of Inns, and other information for 
Tourists. By George and Peter Anderson of Inverness. 10s. 
6d. cloth. 

TBOSACHS. — Loch Catrine, Loch Lomond, and 
Central Touring District of Scotland. With numerous niustra- 
tions by Birket Foster, 6s. 

*' This is not only a guide to theTrosaohs of Scott's ' Lady of the Lake/ 
but to all the interesting spots in the vicinity, and on the road to them, 
beginning with Stirling, it is a good guide to an interesting country, full, 
clear, and precise in its directions, and capitally illustrated with spirited 
cuts. The letterpress, moreover, is a model for the manner in wnich it 
deals with anecdotes and historical facts or associations. There is enough 
done to excite the reader's interest by informing his mind as regards past 
events, but stopping short of over-doing. The style in which the illustra- 
tive matter is « told is fresh and spirited; that m a man communicating 
what he intimately knows, not wmit he has read up for the occasion." — 
Spectator, 

" Some of the illustrations in ^is jprettv little volume, from sketches 
taken on the spot last summer by Mr. ISirket Foster, the able illustrator of 
Longfellow's Poems, Hyperion, and other works, are perfect little gems of 
wouo-engraving. It is quite evident that the Messrs. Black have spared 
neither bbour nor expense to produce a perfect guide for the tourist, and 
which shall at the same time serve as a memorial of the localities of this 
ftuned and most frequented part of Scotland. Its literarv merits are of a 
very high order; tjie descriptions are at once simple and concise, the ne- 
cessary travelling information laudably minute. No pedestrian should 
venture on the tour without it ; and those 'who ride on horseback or in 
chariots,' will save both time, trouble, and money, by making this little 
volume their constant companion." — Atlas, 

EDINBURGH— with a Description of the Environs. 

Illustrated with a Plan of the City ; a Map of the Country Ten 
Miles round ; and Twelve Views of the Poblic BuQdings and of 
the Ndghbouring Scenery. Eighth Edition, enlargedand im- 
proved. In a neat pocket volume, 2s. 6d. 

" This little book riionld be in the hands of every stranger who desires 
to be familiar with all that is reinarkable in the Antiquities, Institutions, 
and Public Buildings of Edinburgh."— i9«9tmaM. 



U A. AND c. black's CATALOQL'E. 

PiinuBKiilUE TouBisis' Qrviiita—Contiiuted. 
GLASGOW, THE WEST COAST, AND LAND 

OF BDRSS. Including FalU of Clyde, Bute, Atran, Staffa. 

loDK, &c. 2a. M. ciotli. 

CHEAP EDmoN*-ONE SHILLING EACH. 
The TnoaAcuH—Loch Catriue and Leah Lomoad. 
The Clvuk ani> rre WiiEEiaG Places, and Abovi-eshibe. 
Edixeurgh abij Esvikonb. 
Emulish Lake Disrium'. 
HoFFAT AND VrriHmr.— Including the Grey Mare's Tail, Locb 

Skene, St Uaiys Loch, &c. &c, and UinU to Anglere in tlie 

Rivers, Streams, and Locha in the Neigbbouchood. 
THE TOURISTS' MEMORIAL OF SCOTLAND. 

—A Series of Twenty Viewa of PictareaqoB Scenery and Cele- 
brated Localities. 5b. cloth. 

This Series of Views presents delineations of aoniB of lie 
noblest prospects in Scotland, by many of har moat acoompliahed 
Artists. Among the subjects fepreaentod may be mcationed, 
EDraupROH, Perth, Dunkeld, Boai.(s Chapki, and the 
Castles of Tatmoutu, Stiklino, and CitilOMn.i.aVB. 

The List of Artists inclndes the names of LEITCH, HO- 
RATIO M'CULLOCH, D. O. HILL, MONTAGDE STAN- 
LEY, the REV. JOHN THOMSON, snd otliers not leas dis- 
lint^iahed in their several siyloa and dopartmantH. 

Tlie Engravings are executed in tlie highest style at wbich 
f — the ut ia capable. W. H1LI.BB, Brakdabi^WiUiHork, Foa- 
' REST, CousEN, and BENiun, an amasg the Engraveia on Steel ; 
■while jACK3os,L*miEi.ia,JoBnTHOMPBON,S. Williams, and 
Bbasstos, have execnted the Views on Wood. The price ia 
unosually moderate, even at a time remar)cab!e for the Toriety of 
cheap publications ; and the portability of its form recommend! 
the work in a particular manoer to the attention of tlie paasiiig 

CEL^C^' ILLUSTRATIONS — Two Lithographic 

Prints representing Full-Length Figures of a Highland Chief- 
Clan Macdonell, and a Highland Piper — Clan Gregaiich. ivom 
Famlings by R. R. M'Ias, Esq. Price 3e. 6d. eiuSi, elaborMelj 



ealooied. 

These draivings hare been execniea wiui amct reas 
fidelity of Costume, andrurDtsh very accurate and apiritea] 
sentationa of the Celtic Character and Garb. 






BLACK'S TRAVELLINB MAPS. 

Carefully constructed from the Best Authorities. Coloured, lined 

with Cloth, and boond in portable Cases for the Pocket. 
England and Wales. 32 inches by 22^. 4s. 6d 

Smaller size, 2s. Gd. 

Scotland. 32 inches by22J. 4s.6d. — SmHUerBize.aa.Gd. 
Ireland. 20 inches bj 14^. 2s. Gi. 
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Black's Tbayelliko BIaps — CorUintied. 

The Tourist 8 and Sportsman's Companion to the Counties 
of Scotland. A SeiiM of 86 Mi^ witii all the Roads, Railroads, 
villages, Country- Seats^ Fishing Streams, Rivers and Lakes, 
Places of Historical and Legendary Note, Memoranda of Battles, 
Hdg^ts of BConntains, the District and Parish Divisions, Earl- 
dom and Lofdships. Strongly hotond in Leather. Price 
10s. 6d. 

Continent of Europe, 17 inches by 24. 4s. 6(L 
Indku Ineluding^the Piu^jaub, Cabool, Scinde, Thibet, 

Ceylon, Singapore, &c 23 inches hy 17). Ss. 
County Maps of Scotland. Is. each. 

English Lake District of Cumberland, Westmoreland, 4rC' 
19 inches by 14. 28. 6d. 

Wales — North and South, Compiled from the Maps of 
the Ordnance Survey. 14 indies by 11}. Each Is. 6d. 

CHEAP EDITIONS ON PAPER, UNCOLOUREO. 

England, Is. Scotland, Is. Ireland, Is. Wales, Is. 
Lah$ District, Sd. Central Sootlaad, 84. 



BlacJ^s Iron Highways, or Hand-Maps of the Principal 
RmkodMs m England and Scotland. With the Connecthi^ Lines 
of each, and Adjacent Country. Engraved on Steel, m the 
minutest st^le of accnraey, with aU the Towns, Villages, Coun- 
try Seats, Siversb Streams, Lakes, Mountains, Canals, &c., from 
the most recent authorities. — One Penny eadlh 

1. Gbeat-Wbstbsk— London to Bath, Bristol, Exeter, and Ply- 
month. 

%, SouTH-WssTKBir— London to Chobham Camp» Southampton, and 
the Isle of Wif^ 

S. NoBfrH-WsaTXBK— 'London to the Potteries, Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, Preston, and Lancaster. 

4. Lakgastbb ahd Cabuslb, Kkstdal JuNcnosr, and Lake Dis- 

trict. 

5. CALBDOWiAK-rGUsgow and Edinburgh to CarUsle, &c. 

6. Great NoBTHBnN— London t» York, Hull, &c 

7i B(iDLAHi>— York to Birmingham and Rugby, &c &c. 

8. Y6sx» Kbwoasxlb, aitd Bsewiok. 

t. NoKiH BBITI8I&— Edinburgh to Berwkk-on-Tweed, &c 

Complete, Bound in Cloth, ^tb Beierlptiou, ls« 6d. each. 

1. LoKDOir AiTD TRB Nobth-Easv.— By Great Northern, Midland, 
York» Newcastle^ and Berwick, and North British Railways. 

%. IiovDON A2n> THX NoBTB-Wsffr.— -By the North-Western, Lan- 
caster and Carlisle, and Caledonian fiailways. 
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RELIBI0U8 WORKS. 



By Rev. William Ldtdsat ALmrxTiPKB, D.D^ Anihor of the 

Connection and Harmony of the Old and New Testaments^ 
&c. 

CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY: A Vindication 

of the Trath of the Christian Religion, gitmnded on the Histori- 
cal Verity of the Life of Christ 



By Samuel Davidson, D.D., Anihor of ** Eocliosiastical PoHty 
of the New Testament," 8vo ; ** Introdnction to the New Tes- 
tament." 3 vols. 8vo; *< Sacred Hermenentics Devdoped 
and Applied," 8vo^ &c. 

A TREATISE ON BIBLICAL CRITICISM. Ex- 

hibiting a Systematic View of that Science. 2 vols. 8vOy 281. 
cloth. 

" Any one desirons of becoming acqoidnted with the history of the text 
of our Scriptures with the present state of Scripture criticism, and the 
difficulties that lie in the way of rectifying mistt^es that have crept into 
the text — in short, with what criticism is, what it has done, what it ex- 
pects yet to do, and the materials with which it has to work — to any one 
desirous of knowing these things, and what student of the Bible is not 
desirous of knowing something of them 1 Dr. Davidson's Treatise on 
Biblical Criticism is just the work we would recommend. It is truly a 
systematic view of the science. One feature of the work, particalarlj 
valuable to young students, we must not omit to point out, namely, the 
mention of those departments where careful research may be expected 
to be productive of important results. Dr. Davidson has omitted no op- 
portunity of helping those who may be honourably ambitious of adding 
something to the accumulation of facts on which is based the science of 
Biblical Criticism. We have much pleasure in commending these vo- 
lumes to the notice of those for whose benefit they are intended, and in 
expressing the hope that the author may be spared to do much more in 
this his favourite department." — Witness. 

" The student may thus the more appreciate the labours of Dr. Da- 
vidson in tlicse volumes, which are a highly important contribution to 
the study of Biblical Criticism, containing, as they do, a carefUl statement 
of facts and results, such as is not to be found on the subject elsewhere 
in the English language."— ^'c^^c/ic Review^ March 1853. 

" Dr. Davidson's work contains a great mass of highly valuable infor- 
mation, collected and condensed with the care which marks the whole 
work. But we have said enough to accomplish our object, which is not 
to give an epitome of these volumes, but to do our best to recomioeDd 
them to our readers."— /tmrnai ofSacrci Liieratwre, April 1863. 
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Sbi^oious Works— CoM^mMd. 

WORKS BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. 

A CYCLOPEDIA of BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

Edited by John Kitto, D.D.,F.S. A.,Editor of «The PictorialBiblC 
&c. &c Assisted by numeroiis able Scholars and Divines, Bri- 
tisb. Continental, and Amedcan, whosa Initials are affixed to 
their respective contributions. Illustrated by Maps, Engravings 
on Steel, and 654 Engravings on Wood. In. two thick volumes 
8vo, £3, doth. 

** It is not too much to say, that this CydopsBdia snrpasses every Bi- 
blical Dictionary which has preceded it, and that it leaves nothing to be 
desired in snch a work, which can throw light on the ttiticism, inter- 
pretationf history, geography, archeeology, and phydcal science of the 
Bible. It is beantifully printed, and is illnstrated with fourteen en- 
gravings of maps and views, besides more than five hnndred well-execnted 
woodcuts of subjects calculated to elucidate the Holy Scriptures." — 
Hortu^s Introd/uchon to the Critical Analysis of the ScriptureSt Ninth Edi- 
tion, Vol. v., p. 487. 

** In the Cyclopeedia before us, we recognise the closeness of the con- 
nection between tne Scriptural and profane subjects of the ancient world ; 
the learning and ability with which the one class is made to throw light upon 
the other ; the industry with which obsolete usages are again restored to 
the knowledge of manlind; the acute criticism which is made to bear on 
the most disputed forms and thin^ of revelation ; and the extraordinary 
fllustration n^ch the most recondite subjects receive at the hands of the 
Contributors.'* — AthetuBum. 

A POPULAR DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

In a beautifully printed volume, Illustrated by d36 Engravings 
on Wood. 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth or half-bound calf. 

ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF PALESTINE.— 

A New Edition, with Map, and upwards of 200 Illufltrations. 
Small 8vo, 6s. doth ; 66. 6d. doth, gUt edges. 

*' No expense seems to have been sparea jn the getting up of this vdune 
which will be found not only a most useful companion to the sacred vo- 
lume, firom the compactness and comprehensiveness of its numerous de- 
tails, but an attractive as well as valuable present to the young."— JSri- 
Umnia. 

" We have placed ftus among the gift-books, because it ou|^t to be one, 
so profusely is it illustrated. The season will not produce a more useftil 
prize book than this.*'— CW^ic. 

SCHOOL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. From the 

Patriardial Age to the Present Time ; with Introductory Chap- 
ters on the Geography and Natural HistOTy of the Country, and 
on the Customs and Institutions of the Efebrews. With Ques- 
tions for examination by Alexander Beid, LL.D., Rector of the 
Edinburgh Institution. 12mo, Ss. 6d., or with Map of Palestine, 
48. bound. 

** Beyond all dispute it is the best historical compendium of the Holy 
Land, £rom the days of Abraham to those of the late rasha of Bgypt, Me- 
hemet Ah.**— Observer. 

" Not only a complete description of the Holy Land, but a condensed His- 
tory of the Jewish People. • • • Onthewhole, this ably compiled and 
eleEaat manual is well calculated to assist the young in obtaining a r^ht 
^anderstanding of Holy Scripture, and to impart a lifMike interest to their 
•tndy of the sacred Tolume."— /oin BuU. . 



i 
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Rbuoious WoBKfl — Co'Hmu4d. 

Edited, anJ with Lifc, by Rov. Dr. GD-ruRiE, Ulaialer of Free Si. 

JulinX Kdiabacgh, 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD UNMASKED. A 

Hew EditioD. \3mo, clotb, 2t, M- ; gilt edges, Se. ; sewed, 2s. 

b. " Thii ii > heaalirnl reprint of > bighlr Hteemed work, mil wortiij 
■' of Ihs handiDiiie lircM in which il ni>« appnan, and of the appiopnilt 

BiEUoductioii nhidi Dr. Golhrit hugiiesUtit. HiibtiEf meaiairor Juhu 
Eorridffe liringi out tha necoliarfUa and eictUenci&a of tlia gooij vicuaf 
^^ Etulou In > maoDU wUcli aliawi bow heU lie coalil Hppreaitc hii cit- 
E^ ActflT. Va cuiDot but fillip Dr. 6,, bimielf a mui of \^]^e^ gennia. 
vnatealoTirltlipecnliairetiibiniotheoriEint] nnd alrikti>j(, but altmM 
^. Vid grotaiqna model of thought in ■blch hit unlbor indulBed. At in; 
^.nta fie tiu done unpli Jnitica to hini^d hu ocll roltaitd Ma tuk m lui 
idenudnemnlrDrUi. Dgrrid^. Tbii euxUbiiI loliune has ooibein; 
om3tartAt^Aoa.*'-^Conyrrgationat Ma^atiHi, Feb. IS&d, 



WORKS by Richaid Wtately, D-D., Archbiatop ol 

Dublin. "^ 

ElBmenta of Logic aod Bhetorit^ ctown Sto, eadi „ jig 

B«ay Lcssooa on HedBoning jij 

Esay Lessons oa Money MattetB \ jjn 

Engliab SynonytnB " j^ 

Historic Doubts Kelalive to Napoleon Bonaparte , \\\ jm 

Lectures on Political Economy \\ gm 

CharactctH of our Lord's Apostlea j^] gjj 

Scripture Berelations respecting Good and Evil Angela '"". 3(6 

Scripture Bevelatious respecting a Future State 5/0 

On some of tbe Peculiarities of the ChriBtianRBliaion,,., , 7^ 

: of the DiificultiBa in the AposUe Paul's Writinga ....'." b)o 



On the Errors of Roniar 



le DangeiB to Chriatlan Fdth... 



Use and Abuse of Ftirty Feeling in Religion 

Cbarges and Sermons on various Sntyeoti, ewb ... 

Thoagbts on Church Government 

Eeaections on a Grant to a Roman Gatholi 

Dangers of Divisions witbia tbe Chmch 

Infant Baptism Considered 

Thoughts on the Sabbath and Babbalh Obtervasae .. 

Search after Infajlibilitv 

Christian Saints of the New Testament 

Preparation far Death ... 



Introductory Lessons on Christiaa Evidencas ]]"[ qJj 

Introductory Lessooa on History of Beligiona Wonhip ,'.,", 2/0 

CaaUans.ftir the limBB _ , ',"".* lis 
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Rbuoiotts Works — Contmied, 
By the Bey. W. S. Gillt, D.D., Author of the « Waldensian 

VALDENSES, VALDO, AND VIGILANTIUS. 

Post 8yo, l8. 6d. 

"An doqnent aeeovuit, from oenonal observatton, of tliat nrall com- 
monitr of Protettanta, who, in tne sedttded TaUers of the Cottian Alps, 
have, (or many centories, maintained the parity of their faith and worship, 
and kept up the fire of their restal church, in the midst of priTations and 
penecntions not yet extinguished."— Qmot^^ Smtw, 



MEDICAL AND 8UR8I0AL WORKS. 

By BoBBBT Chbistisof, ILD., Profsssor of ICateria Medica in 
the University of E^nbnrgh. 

A DISPENSATORY OR COMMENTARY ON 

the PHABMACOPCELAS of GBEAT BBITAIN, comprising 
the Natural History, Description, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Actions, 
Uses, and Doses of the Articles of the Materia Medica. New 
and improved Edition, with a Supplement, containing the most 
important New Bemedies which have come into general use since 
the publication of the last Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia in 1841. — 
8to, 20s. doth. 

**We earnestly recommend Br. Christison's Diapensatcnry to all our 
readers, as an inmspensable companion, not in the Study only, but in the 
' Soj^iery* also.— 2?n^. amd For. Med. Retievf, 

By the same Author, 

A TREATISE ON POISONS. In relation to Me- 

dfcal Jurisprudence, Physiology, and the Piractice of Physic 
Fourth Edition, enlarged^ corrected, and improved, dvo, lOs. 
doth. 

By the same Author, 

ON GRANULAR DEGENERATION OF THE 

K1DNETS» and its Connection with Drppsy, Tnflammatipn, and 
other Diseases. 8vo, 8s. doth. 

" The UlustratiTe cases, thirty-one in numher, ore narrated with Dr. 
Cfaristison't usual deamees, and, like the rest of the work, are highly in- 
stmctiye. We strcoq^y reeommend this book to oor readMrs.'*— -Lotiioit 
Medical 6(uetU» 



By Jasbs HtLUEB, F.R.S.B., Prolbsior of Surgery in the Uni* 
versity of Edinburgh, &o. &c, 

THE PRINCIPLES OP SURGERY. Third Edi- 

ti<», illustrated by 240 Wood Engravings, IGs. doth. 

** An admirable epitome of the sui^cal science of the day. Being writ- 
ten by a sound practical surgeon, accustomed to the public teaching of his 
science, it has that clearness of diction and arrangement which renders it 
an ezeelleat manual for the studetil, as well as that amount of sdentiile 
and practical infbrmation which makes it a Mis and valnable guide to the 
ptaetitioaer.'*-<'£afi00f. 
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Medical axd Scboical WoRKa^Contmued. 
By tlie same Anthor, 

THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. New Edition. 

aiiutnScil by 227 Wood EDgnyings. Svo, 16a. cloth. 

•- We hATc no hesiution in ftating, that the two rolames tarn id- 
rvcfacr a more eomplote text-book of samrj than anj one that ha bees 
henti)£}re ofered to the itudent.**— Aornwni Journal ofMedieiae. 



I By I^fessor Sir George BAUisroALL, 

• OrrLI>T:S of military surgery New 

Edition (the 4th\ with nomeroiu lUnstrationa. Svo^ lis. dotL 

*- The Aathor has collected and ananged the whole of the estiUHW 

facta, he haa added the result of hia own experience, and executed i Sji- 

rem of MiLtarr and Xaval Suryerr of inestimable Talae to those eD|U«d 

i in the pactice of that branch of the healing art."— Zojii. Med. wU Siif. 

J:%rui. 



By Samuel Cooper, Senior Saigeon to the University CoDege 
Hospital, London, Professor m Surgery in the same Colkg^ 
Surgeon to the Queen's Bench, &c &c &c, 

A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL SURGEBT. 

Comprehending all the most interesting improvements fronAe 
earlier times (^wn to the present peric^ ; an aocomit of tiw li- 
stroments and Remedies employed in Sor^g^eiy; the etymology 
and signification of the principu Terms ; and numerous Befa^ 
ences to ancient and modem works, forming a catal^ne of SiF 
gical Literature, arranged according to subjects. Tm Seiill 
Edition, revised, corrected, and enlai^ged. 8vo, 808. doth. 

By David Craigie, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c &c^ 

ELEMENTS of GENERAL and PATHOLOGK 

AXATOMY. Presenting a view of the present stita tf J 
ledge in these Branches of Sdence. The Seoond 
larked, revised, and improved. 8vo, 24s. dotfi, 

•' \ work of ereat ^'alae, and one which doea 
emdition and laboriona research."— ZomEm JfiM 

Bythei 
ELEMENTS of the PJ 

senting a View ^**^* 
IlierBpeutics. 2 "^ 

•*Weare ' " "^ 
present] 



Natdbal Hutort, Sciekok, um Ast — Ootttiniied, 

By tba Biune AuChm-, 

TRAVELS THROUGH THE ALPS OF SAVOY, 

and (>di«r parU of the Pennine Cbaia, with Observalioiis on tlu 
PheDomena of Glaciers. A New Editioo, revised and eDlarg«L 
lUnaBated bv a large map of Uia Mei da GUce of ChamDimi, 
Lithographed Vfews and FUn>, and Engravings on Wood. Im- 
psrial Bvo, JSa,, oi with [he large Map coloured, in a can, 3U 
eiolMh. 

"Thii BlubonU and beantifoll? iUmtnited work." — Qwtcrlir Jtram 

" Proirnwit with ^Krf9i"'^EdMuTs^ JEmnp, 



By J, H. Baijocr, M.D, F.R.S.E, Ee^ua Keeper of &t 
Buy al Botanic Garden, Profi^asur aS Uediune and Bolan; ii 
the Dniverut}' of Edinburgb, &c, 
CLASS-BOOK OP BOTANY. Being an Introdac- 
lion to the Study of Uie Vegetable Kingdom. 

Past I. Stroctnral imd Morphological Botany, with up 
irarda of One Thousiod Hloatratioiu. Bvo, 10s. 6d. doth. 

"OncDrtbe but booki to place in tlia hlodi af a aIDdcDt."~-^au!>i/ 
NslKrtl Biitory. 

^ Qdc f>f the moHt CDiDpletfl and elecant rlan-boolu on Bolaaj «ludi 
hai buD pobltihcd. II cmittiDi all that ■ >tqd«il meji reqnin lultL u 

By tba Banie Anthor, 

CLASS-BOOK OF BOTANY. Concluding Part. 

CotnpriiinE the elements of Vegetable Physiology, Classifico^on. 
Botanical Geography, and Fossil Botany, with a Glossary ui 
Terms. With nomerous BloslfatlDiia. 8vo, cloth. 

latSePras. 



By Sir David Brewsteb, LL.D., F.R.S., Correspotidiiig Hmn- 
ber of the Royal Inetltate of France, Ac. &c, 

A TREATISE ON JIAGNETISM. niaatrated by 
upwardsof 100 " ' ■"— * — ' - ""---- - — 

Curves. Pott 8i 



upwards of 100 Engravinea on Wood, and a Chart of Magnetie 



By Jomj Clerk, Esq. of Eldin, P.R.S.E., &c. 
NAVAL TACTICS— A Systematical and Historical 

Essay in Four Parts. Third Fidition, with Notes by Lord Rod- 
nay, on introduction by a Naval Officer, and explanatorv Platfs. 
8n>, its. doth. ' 
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Katubal HifiTOBT, Science, and AsT^CouHnued. 

By AuouaiiNS F. B. Cbeuzs, Member of the late School of Naval 
Ajchitecture, late President of the Portsmouth Philosophical 
Society, aad Editor of the ** Papers on Naval Arcidtectmre.'' 

SHIPBUILDING. Being a Treatiae on the Theory 

and Practice of Naval Architectnre. With 15 Engravings on 
Steel, and numerous Woodcuts. 4to, 12s. doth. 

" One of the beat, because the dearest, and, at the same time, perfectly 
compreheBai^e diaqointionB on ShipbTiilding, is nmtained in the Enojdo- 
peedia Britannica."— ItwrpooJ Mm, 



By John Flemino, D.D., F.R.S.K, M.W.S., Professor of 
Natural Science in the New College, Edinburgh, &c &c 

MOLLUSCOUS ANIMALS— Including SheU-Fish. 

Containing an Exposition of their Structure, Systematic Ar- 
rangement, Physical Distribution, and Dietetical Uses, with a 
reference to the Extinct Baces. With Eig|iteen PUtes, Post 
8vo, 6s. cloth. 



By Thomas Galloway, M.A., F.B.S., late Secretaiy to the 
Royal Astronomical Society. 

A TREATISE ON PROBABnJTY. Post 8vo, 

6s. doth. 



By G. F. Gbaham, Esq. 

MUSICAL COMPOSITION. Being an Essay on 

its Theory and Practice, with an Appendix and Notes, beinc an 
extension of the article *' Music." With numerous Engra^gs 
and copious Musical Blustrations inter^>ersed tHth ttie text. 
4to, 9s. Doards. 

" A. masterly and comprehensive Essay.*' — Athmumm. 



By T. C. Hansard. 

PRINTING AND TYPEFOUNDING. Two 

Treatises. lUustn^ted with Plates and Woodcuts. Poet 8vo, 
2s. 6d. doth. . 



By the late B. R. Haydon and William Hazlttt. 

PAINTING AND THE FINE ARTS. Post 8vo, 

68. doth. 

*'Mr. HazUtt's clever Utile Treatise, written for the EiK^clopssdia Bri- 
tanniea, has come under onr notice. We have read bo work fif that 
author with anything approaclung to the same gratification."— QtMWcr/y 
Beview. 
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Natural Histobt, ScmircB, akd Axr^ConHmied. 
Bj WnxiAM HosKmo, F.S.A., Architect. 

ARCHITECTURE WITH THE PRACTICE OF 

BUILDING. To which are subjoined the articles Masonry, 
Joinery, and Carpentry. With Thirty-five Engravings. 4to, 
15s. boards. 



By Lieutenant Lboount, B.N., F.B.A.S., C.K, of the London 

and Birmingham Railway. 

RAILWAYS. A Practical Treatise ; explaining their 
Construction and Management, being the article under that 
head in the Encyclopaedia, with additional details. Illustrated 
with Woodcuts and Engravings. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. cloth. 



By Sir John Lesub. 

NATURAL AND CHEMICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Being the contributions of Sir John Leslie on the following im- 
portant subjects of Natural and Chemical Philosophy to the 
£^cyclop»(i(ia Britannica : — 

1. Achromatic Glasses, 2. Acoustics, 3. Aeror^aiUics, 4. 
Barometer. 6, Barometrical Measurements, 6. Cli- 
mate. 7. Cold and Congelation, 8. Dew, 9. Mete- 
orology. 

Illustrated with Plates and Woodcuts, and prefaced by a Bio- 
graphical Memoir of the Author. Post 8vo, 9s. doth. 



By J. R. M'CuLLOCH, Esq., Author of Commercial Dictionary. 
TREATISES and ESSAYS on Subjects connected 

with Economical Policy, with Biographical Sketches of Quesnay, 
Smith, and Ricardo. 8vo, 14s. cloth. 



By Chables Maclaren, Esq., F.R.S.E. 
GEOLOGY of FIFE, and the LOTHIANS. In- 

eluding detailed Descriptions of Arthur^s Seat and Pentland 
Hills. Illustrated with 90 Woodcuts, 11 Geological Sections, 
and 2 Coloured Maps. New EdiUon in the Press. 



By Professors Moir and Spalddvo. 

POETRY, and ROMANCE ; and RHETORIC, 

The former by William Spalding, Professor of Rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburgh, and the latter by George Moir, Esq., 
Advocate. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
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Natural Histort, Soienob, aitd Am-^ Continued. 

By JiiHBs NicoL, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History 
in Marischal College, Aberdeen. 

MANUAL of MINERALOGY; or, the Natural 

History of the Mineral Kingdom. Containing a General Intro- 
duction to the Science, and descriptions of the several Species, 
including the more Recent Discoveries and Chemical Analysis. 
Post 8vo (pp. 696), 6s. cloth. 

" There is a completeness about this Manual of Mineralogy whieh must 
recommend it to everv one pursuing this branch of science. Particular 
attention has been paid to the crystiulographic and chemical characters of 
each mineral, and the analysis pven are more extensive, and sele6ted with 
more care, Uian those to be found in any work on mineralogy in the 
English language." — AthencBum. 



By John Phillips, F.R.S., F.G.S., Professor of Geologv in 
King's College, London, Author of ** Illustrations of the 
Geology of Yorkshire," " A Guide to Geology,'* &c. &c. 

A TREATISE ON GEOLOGY. EmbeUished with 

Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 6s. cloth. 

"The author has selected and combined all the discoveries which have 
been made in Geology up to the present time."— Afomin^ Herald. 



By Jambs Wilsoit, Esq., F. B. S. E., &c. &c. 
THE ROD AND THE GUN. Being Two Treatises 

on Anglinff and Shootinj?. The latter by the Author of " The 
Oakleigh Shooting Code.^ Second Edition, with numerous En- 
gravings on Wood and Steel. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

"The treatise on Shooting, by the Author of the " Oakleigh Shooting 
Code/' is written upon a very comprehensive plan, and beautifully illus- 
trated. Its companion on angling, is one of the most interesting, instruc- 
tive, and agreeable treatises on 'the gentle art' that exists in our 
language ; and will probably be noticed at greater length in a future article." 
'^Edinburgh Review. 

" Know likewise to thy utter discomfort, nay, to thy utter confosioo, 
that a book has lately appeared yclept 'The Bod and the Gun/ so 
amusingly written, and so complete in all its parts, that there is not the 
least occasion for you to burthen Mr. Murray's shelves with stale nrecepts 
that no one will attend to."— Preface to *^ Dojfi and JMffhte of Salmon 
Fiehing" by William Scrope, Eeq, 



By P. M. RooBTy M. D., Secretary to the Royal Society, &c. Aic. 
Author of the Fifth Bridgewater Treatise. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY. Two vols. 

post 8vo, 12s cloth. 

" A luminous and most candid and impartial account of Phrenology . . 
In the Treatise on Physiology, that science is treated clearly, fully, and in 
the svBtematic manner which a masterly instructor might adopt for the 
benefit of hit pupils/'— Jai/'* Magazine. 
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NATdau. HisTOBi, Science, ma Art — Coulintted. 

By Joan Scott Bumeli, M.A, F.B.S.E., Vice-Preaident of 

ihe Socie^ of Aru of ScoUand. 

A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE. 

lUuatiated by 3ig Engiaviiigg on Wood, and 16 Foldiog PltUa 
ou SteeL Foat Bto, 5a. doth. 

"tfoitKuiulgteuid cirmmiUDtial. At Che usu Dni 

Hit mUkodiallT, diuJ;, and In minomlywriltgn. ConiiderinE Ibe mnnbo' 
oTiDuilnliiHiiir It iiiftrj cheflp book; and^u it riplaiDi all the tnodrnL 
iBproTWBili and AppllFidoni. it caDtiot fkil inbeing a bih>d which rvej 
aHbanitt and enriimT vlU mcd'o villi miich ^mtitnde." — TAr Strtiti-. 
«Vta«P, awl AwUiHl. 

By the Bsme Aathor, 

STEAM AND STEAM NAVIG ATION.~A Treatise 

on Che Nature, Properties, and Applications of SLeam and oD Steam 
Navigation, lllnstratod with upwards of 80 Engravings Ml 
Wood, and IE Folding Plates on Steel. Post 8vo, 9s. clotb. 

mtiiiK iarannatian are Equall; combiiieC"— ifKiiinic'f MagMami. 

By William B. Scoit. 
MEMOIR OF DAVID SCOTT, K.S.A., containing 

his Jourual in Italy, Nat«9 on Art, and other Papera. Wilb Hnu 
EngraTliigii. 8to, IDb. 6d. doth. 

By John Suaw, Drumlanrig. 
EXPERIMENTAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT and GROWTU of SAI.MON FKT, fi™ 
the Exdusion of thu Ova to (he Age of Two Years. 4(o, ia. &I 



By lie Author of " The Oakleigh Shooting Code." 
SHOOTEK'S HAND-BOOK, being the Treatise on 

Shooting contained in the " Rod and the Gun." With Plalei 
and Wooduuts. Post 8to, 6s. doth. 

Edited by J. R. M'Cdi-loch, Esq. 

THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. An Inquiry into 

tha Nature and Games of the Weolth of Nations. ^ Adam 
Smith, LL.D.; witli the life of tho Author, nn Introdnctory 
Diacoune, Notes, and Supplemental DiwerCationB. Fourth Edi- 
tion, corrected tiroughoiit, and greatly enlarged. With two 
Portnlts. 8to, IGs. doth. 
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Natural HmoBT, ScmroB, Am> Abt— Cpw rt m ied L 

By Embbio Szabad, late Secretary under the Hmigarfaa Natkmal 

Goverament of 1849. 

HUNGARY, PAST AND PRESENT; the Chief 

Periods in its History firom the Magyar Conquest to the Present 
Time; with a Sketch of modem Hangarian literatiire. Crown 
8vo. 



By Thokas Thomson, M.D., F.R.S., late Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 

TREATISES on BREWING and DISTILLATION. 

With Practical Instructions for Brewing Porter and Ales accord- 
U9g to the English and Scottish Methods. By William Stewart 
With Engraymgs. Post 8yo, 6s. doth. 



By Thokas Stbwabt Trjoll, MJD., F.R.S.E., &e.. Begins 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Mescal Police in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE ; being Outlines of 

a Course of Lectvrea. Second Edition. Post 8vo» 6s. doth. 

By the same Author, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Post 8vo, 68. cloth. 

'* A most elahomte digest of fkcts jndicioiuly arranged, and, as a genip- 
ral exposition, perhaps the most complete that has yet appeared.**-«L«0lls 
Mercury. 



By Patrick Fbasbb Tttlbb, Esq. 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Third Edition, 7 vols. 

dem^ 8to, £2:12:6, cloth. Also, — ^the Cheap Stereotyped 
Edition, in 9 vols, post 8vo, price £2 : 6s. 

" The standard history of Seotfamd."— Q«ar^7y Review. 



By J. C. CoLQUHOUH, Esq., Advocate, Author of ** Isis Bevdata." 
SOMNAMBULISM. Seven Lectures. Translated 

from the German of Dr. Arnold Wienholt With a Preface, 
Introduction, Notes, and an Appendix. Poolscap 8vo, 4b, boards. 

** We recommend this rdnme to all who feel an intarest in the nibjeets 
of which it treats. Both the Lectures of Wienholt, and the Notes, Appen- 
dlx« be, of Mr. Colquhonn, are replete with materials for thinking/'— 
John Bull. 



M 
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Natural Hutobt, ScmarcB, and Axr—ConiimietL 

By Jambs Wilson, F. ELS.E., M.W.S., be Author of the Treatise 
on Angling in ** The Rod and the Gun." 

A VOYAGE ROUND THE COASTS OF SCOT- 

LAND and the ISLES. With a Map of Scotland, exhiMting 
the Tract of the Voyage; a Chart of St Eilda ; Twenty Etch- 
ings on Steel by Charles H. Wilson, A.R.S.A.y firom fetches 
during the Voyage by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart ; and 
numerous Wood Engrayings from the same Sketches, drawn by 
Montague Stanley, Prior, and Sargent, and engraved by Brsn^ 
ston» I^ddls, and other artists. Two volumes, post 8vo, 10s. 
6d.cloth. 

By the same Author, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. Dlus- 

trated with 185 Figures, beaatifiilly engraved on StesL ^ 
12s. boards. 

By the same Author, 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF QUADRUPEDS 

and Whales. With upwards of 160 Figures, engraved on Steel, 
4to, 12s. bcMirds. 

By the same Author, 

A GENERAL AND SYSTEMATIC TREATISE 

on Insects. With 540 Figures, engraved .on SteeL Mo, 158. 
boards. 

By the same Author, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL HIS- 

TORT of FISHES. With 131 Figures, engraved on SteeL 
4to, 9s. boards. 



By Hbnrt T. M. Witham of Lartington, F.G.S., F.R.S.E., &c 

THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF FOSSIL 

VEGETABLES formed in the Carboniferous and Oolitic De- 
posits of Great Britain, described and illustrated. With 16 
Engravings, coloured. 4to« 21s. boards. 



By P. Kelland, A.M., F.R,SS.L. and E. &c., late Fellow of 
the Queen's College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Edinburgh. 

ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. Svo. 9s. cloth. 

By the same Author, 

DEMONSTRATIVE MATHEMATICS. Being a 

Course of Lectures by P. Kelland, A.M., F.R.SS.L. and E., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 12mo, 
4s. 6d. cloth. 
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8GH00L BOOKS. 
BRYCE — ^Elements of Algebra. By James Bryce, 

M.A., F.6.S., one of the Masters of the High School, GUuJe^w. 
Second Edition. 12mO| 48. 6d., bonnd. 

CARSON— Exercises in Attic Greek, for the Use of 
Schools and Colleges. By A. R. Canon, LL.D., F.R S.E., ftc, 
and late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 12nio, 4i. 
bound. 

CARSON— Phffidri Fabulae, Augusti Liberti Fabula- 
rum Aesopiarum, quas oculis puerorum subjici fas est, librai 
quinque, cum indece verborum, phrasiumoue diffidliomm An- 

Slice redditorum. Edidit. A. R. Carson, LLD., late Rector of 
le High School, Edinburgh. Editio Sexta. 18mo, 28. bound. 

DONALDSON— Modem Greek Grammar, for the 

Use of Classical Students; with a Sketch of Modem Greek 
Literature. B^ James Donaldson, M.A., Greek Tutor to the 
Edinburgh Universitj. Crown Svo, 2s. bound. 

GUNN — ^Rudiments of the Latin Language. Bj the 
late William M. Gunn, LL.D. Second Editbn. 12mo, 28. 
bound. 

HETHERINGTON— The History of Rome. By the 

Rev. W. M. Hetberington, M. A. With an account of the Topo- 
graphy and Statistics of Modem Rome. By the Rev. J. Taylor, 
M.A. 12mo, with a Map of Ancient Rome, 8s. 6d. bound. 

*.* Without suppressing those traditionary legends which 
are blended with the earlier records of Roman Histonr, an at- 
tempt has been made in the present work to distinguisn between 
Fact and Fable, and to make the latter subserve the important 
purpose of elucidating and of fixing in the memory thoie real 
events from which the fabulous legends have arisen. 

KITTO— History of Palestine for Schools. From the 

Patriarchal Age to the present time ; with introductory chapters 
on the Geography and J^atural History of the countrv, and on 
the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By Jonn Eitto, 
D.D., F.S.A., Editor of the *' Pictorial Bible,**^ &c. With 
Questions for examination, by Alexander Reid, LLD., Rector of 
the Edinburgh Institution. 12mo, 8b. 6d., or with Map of Pa- 
lestine, 4s. bound. 

LINDSAY— High School Vocabulary. By Samuel 
Lindsay, A.M., late one of the Masters of the riigh School, 
Edinbui^h. 18mo, Is. bound. 
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ScHiMi. BdOEs— Continued. 

PORTETTS— A Sammary of the Principal Evidence 

for tbe truth and Divine OiigiD of the ChriBtiaa Revelalim. 
Brthe lata Beilbr Porteiu, DTD., New Edition bj Ih. Bojd, 
of tbe Higb School, Edinborgb. ISitid, Is. booud. 

8CHMITZ— Elementary Grammar of the Greek 

Language. By Dr. L. Schmitz. F.R.S.K., Rector of the Higli 
Schoal, &c. &c. The Irregnlsr Terbs are simplified by a Sysim 
of Clu&sificBdon, and the Rules of Syntax coouin all dnsi ii 
BBaential for a Ihorough linowledge of tlie Greek Langnaffi 
ISbio, 38. 6d. cloth. 

SCRTMGEOUB— A Class-Book of English Poetry. 

Campitaing Extracts from the moat disCingnlsbed Poeig of Ibis 
CounCrj", mini Chancer to the Prasent 'Fimo, with Biognphiiil 
Notices, Explanatory Notes, and an Introductory Eeaay on dir 
Origin and Frngrcas nf tbe Engllah Langua^. By Danitl 
Seryrageour, ofCircna Place School, Editibnrf»h. 13mo, is. Si 
bound ( or in Two Parts, price 2b. 6i each. — Part I. containinK 
the Poeta from Chancer to Otway ; Part II. from Prior to Ten- 



" Dia wo boli 
thillhepnfoclionof 



)a IhcK 



VEITCH—Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; 
their Form.q, meaning, and Quantil)y; Embracing all the lensa 
need by tbe Greek writcra, with rafarenoea to the paaeagea in 
which they are found. By Hbv. W. Veilch. 12mo, Gs. iloll. 






WAJjLACE — Conic Sections. A Geomelrical Trea- 
tise on the Conic Sacdons ; with an Appendix containinff F.ir- 
mule for their Quadrature, &c. By William Wallace, A.M, 
F.B.S.E., late Profassor of Mathemutica in the Uitiveraity of 
Edinburgh, &c 4ta, Is. sewed. 

TZTLER— History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser 

Tytler, Eaq. Enlarged and Continued to the Present Time, by 
the Bev. James Tayior, D,D., and artaptwi to the Purposes of 
Tuldon by Alexander Eeid, A.M., LL,D., Rector of the Edin- 
burgh loalitntioa. 12mo, 3s. 6d. baond. 
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School hooKs-^Conimued. 
GENERAL MODERN HISTORY. By Alexander 

Fnser T^er, Lord Woodhonaelee, late Professor of Universal 
History in the Uniyersitv of Edinboiqgh. Continued to 1850 ; 
with a Chronological Table. 12mo, 3s. bonnd. 

%* This Edition of a work of great Educational utility has 
been caiefolly revised, with the view of accommodating it in 
every respect to the purposes of tuition. It is printed in a new 
and distinct type, and is illustrated with a map of the world, 
which affords the means of tracing the fluctuating boundaries of 
empires, and the localities rendered memorable dv warlike ope- 
rations, or by other important events in Modem Kutory.* 

GENERAL ANCIENT HISTORY. By Alexander 

Fraser T^er, Lord Woodhouselee, lato Professor of Universal 
History m the University of Edinburgh. With a Chronological 
Table and Map. 12mo, 3s. bound. 

*«* In this new Edition of Tjrtler's Elements of Andent 
Historv, advantage has been taken of the recent discoveries and 
critical researches in the histories of Greece, Rome, and Egypt ; 
in consequence of which it became necessary ID correct or en- 
tirely supersede a large portion of the original work. Tlie same 
principle has been adopted in the account of the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth, which lytler entirely omitted, and in the early 
history of others of the eastern nations. 



MI8GELLANE0U8 WORKS. 

BROWN — ^Views of Canada and the Colonists. Em- 
bracing the experience of an ei&4it years' residence ; views of the 
5 resent State, Progress, and Prospects of the Colony; with 
etaHed and practical information for intending Emigrants. By 
James B. Brown. Second Edition, fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. doth. 

CAIRD— The Poor Law Manual for Scotland. A 
new Edition, the Sixth of, by Alexander M*Neel Caird, Esq. 
7s. 6d. doth. To this Edition more than 150 pages of new mat- 
ter have been added. The ** Sufflememt^ has been incorpo- 
rated ; the ** PRmcxpuss" (as well as the rest of the Contents) 
have been carefiillv revised, and upwards of Fifty Decisions, 
pronounced in the Court of Session and the Justiciary and SheriiT 
Coorts, since the issue of the fifth edition, have now been reported. 

%* The former Edition was thus noticed. 

** It it referred to by all the Judges in the Supreme and Inferior Courts 
of Scotland, as an excellent authority on questions connected with the 
Soottiflh Poor Laws. We haye derived much benefit from it in its former 
editions ; and we advise all those who have to do iiith the administration 
of the Poor Laws in Scotland to provide themselves with a oopy,"— «SSeo<- 
tuh Poor Ltao Journal. 
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MlSCBLLAMBOUS WOBKS— CSOM^MMMd. 

LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. By Lewd Cock- 
burn, one of the Judges of the Court of Session. Second Edition. 
2 vols. 8yo, 258. doth. 

" Oar expectations on taking up these volumes were rery high and 
they haye not been disappointed. The book contains a wiety of excellent 
matter, and the letters or Lord Jeffrey will heighten the xeapect thst at- 
taches to his name." — Athmcatm. 

<' Taken altogether, this is a most pleaamg and satisfketovy book."— 



** One of the letters we would fain ^ve entire, as not only one of the 
best in the volume, but one of the happiest jueces of epistolary writing in 
the language."— Li^ory Gazette, 

DICKSON— The Breeding and Economy of Live 

Stock. Being the results of Forty years* Practical Experience 
in the Management and Disposal of Cattle, Horses^ Sheep, and 
Pigs. By James Dickson. 12mo, 8s. 6d. boards. 

GLASSFORD — ^Italian Poets. ]>rical Compositions 

selected from the Italian Poets, with Translations. By James 
Glassford, Esq. of Dongalston. Second Edition, greatly ailaiged. 
Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

IRVING— Lives of Scottish Writers. By David Ir- 
ving, LL.D. Post Svo, 5s. doth. 

The FRUIT, FLOWER, and KITCHEN GARDEN. 

By Patrick Neill, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Secretary to the Caledonisn 
Horticultural Society. Fourth Edition. Bevised and Improved, 
illustrated with upwards of 60 Woodcuts. 12mo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 

" One of the best modem books on gardening extant.'* — Loudon's Gnr- 
dener's Magazine. 

THE GENTLE SHEPHERD. By Allan Ramsay. 

New Edition. With a Life and Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions after David Allan. 18mo, sewed. Is. 9d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
cloth, gilt, 3s. ; morocco, 5s. 6d. 

RUSSELL'S HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 

With an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
and a View of the progress of Society from the Rise of the Modern 
Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 1763 ; in a Series of Letters 
from a Nobleman to his son. New Edition, contiaued to the Ac- 
cession of Queen Victoria of England. Four volumes 8vo, 52s. 
cloth. 
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MiscBLLAHXOUS WoKKB—CotUitwed, 

THE POETRY AND POETS OF BRITAIN. 

From Chaucer to TennjBon, with Biogr^)hical Sketches, and a 
rapid View of the Characteristic Atmbutes of each. Preceded 
by an Introductory Essay on the Origin and Progress of English 
Poetical Literature. By Daniel Sorymgeour. Post 8vo, 6s. cu>th ; 
6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

THE OLD FIELD OFFICER, ob the MILITARY 

and Sporting Adventures of Major Worthinffton. Edited by J. 
H. Stocqueler. Two vols, post Svo, 18s. doth. 

*' It will be leen that there ii no lack of matter in the Old Field Officer; 
snd the anthor bringi to bis task an actual knowledge of India, of milita^ 
life, and Held sports, which gives a reality to the sketches."— tS^ec^ator. 

" ' The Old Field Officer' is worth reading, for the geniality for which 
the narratives are distinraished, and the lieht they throw on some features 
of militHfy and sporting life abroad."— Dauy Newi. 

" We are bound to say that Mr. Stocqneler has performed his tuk well, 
and given us a very amnsing hooks**— AUen'i Indian Mail. 

UNCLE TOM'S CABIN. ByMrs.Stowe. An ele- 
gantly Printed and highly Illustrated Edition. With 180 Illus- 
trations by Matthew Urlwin Sears, a Frontispiece by John Gilbert, 
and Ornamental Title-Page by Phiz. Cloth, gilt edges, price 
10s. 6d. ; morocco, ISs. 

** Accept my thanks for the copy of your Dlustrated Kdition of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin. From the examination I have heen able to give it, I am dis- 
posed to regard it as the best in point of execution, particularly in respect 
to the woodcuts which I have yet seen." — Extract friam a Letter from Bin, 
Stowe to the Publisheri, Glasgow, April 14, 1868. 

** Of all the varied forms in which the celebrated story of ' Uncle Tom' 
has been presented to the public, thie is by far the most graceful and 
attractive ; and when we consider how extensively the art of the typo- 
grapher and the pencil of the artist have been employed in London and 
elsewhere to embellish the numerous issues of the work, it is matter alike 
of pride and satisfaction that our Edinburgh friends and countrymen, 
Messrs. Black, have produced an edition without a rival. Brought out 
in the very first style as regards paper and print, it has a beautiful fron- 
tispiece by John Gilbezt, an ornamental title-page by Phiz, and no fewer 
than 180 fine engravings on wood by Mattnew Urlwin Sears. These 
represent, with great taste and fidelity, every important incident in the 
narrative of Uncle Tom, whether humorous, revolting, or pathetic. A 
more winsome drawing-room book we have rarely seen. The binding and 
extemnl illustrations and decorations are worthy of a work so beautiful 
within."— Olasgow Herald, April 1868. 

" Of the many editions of this celebnAed work, this is certainly the best 
that has come under our notice. It is beautifully printed, and embel- 
lished with numerous engravings by Gilbert, Phis, and StKn**'-Atlatf 
April 1863. 

TALES OF GOOD AND GREAT KINGS. By 

M. Frasbr Tttlkr. Author of ** Tales of the Great and Brave,** 
&c. With Frontispiece. 12mo, 6s. doth. 



4 A. AMD 0. slack's CATALOQt'S- 

SIR WALTER SCOTTS WRITINGS AND LIFE. 

Wavekley Novels. 



AotiqiwT— 



_ kDwBt&c 1/S 

Brida of Lammermoor. 1/4 

Coniit Robert oT Paris. 1/S 

Fair M»id of Perth 1/11 

Fortonea of Nigal l/U 

Guy Mannering. 1/9 

Heiirt of Alid-Lotlilui 2/3 

HiKtJand Widow, Ac 2/0 

Ivaohoe I/ll 

Kenilworth 1/11 

L^end of MoDtroge, &c.... 

Mniaiterj 

Waveelbi Novels a 



1/9 



Old Mortalitr l/» 

PeverU of ihe Peak.... i/S 

n™ifl i?ii 

QnHDtia Dnrirard 1/11 

ReagBuatlat I/lff 

"3bTt07 im 

. Ronaa's Well 1/9 

irgeun'a Daughter— 

Castle Dao^rous SjS 

Talisni sn —Two Droven— 
BIy Annt MarE»"t's 
Minor — Tapeatried 
Chamber — DeaCh of 

the Laird'a Jock 1,11 

Waverley i,'(I 

Woodstock ■IjfS 

a, Five Elutiomb ai 



B I'^jllowb;— 

L ZAnnv^UiMoitiUaifDrmnithtliaBtBndBrdKngliBli Autbon. Com- 
pfeto in Twenty-Five Volnmea Demy Bto, cloth, price £11 '.Si. 
Eooh volume tOQlaina a oomiileW Novel or Novels, iUulCrUad 
with a FrontiaEiiece and Vienctte, Piloted imd EngiRved bs 
themoat eminent AiCJBla. Thia Edition coDtains all the lalesl 
conectiona, addltioiu, and introduc^oas of Uie Autbar. 

II. Abboliford lUiutnUed Ediiioa. With 120 Engravings on Std, 

and nearly 2<KI0 on wood. 12 vols., aaper-roval octavo, cloUi, 
£11 :11s. 

III. ^ufAor'g FnvnuriU Edilioa in 48 vols., fboJacap 8vo. With M 

Engravings on Steal hy the most eminent Artists. Clolh. 

IV. CbWm( Edition. In^25 vols., foolscap 8vo. With VignellM, 
ing from Gbbeii3hibui8' Statne (rf 
13 :G. 

Y. Peapte'i EdiCim. Five vols, roya! Svo. With Portrait, Fac-siMite, 
and Vignette TitlB3,atterdeaigna by Habvkv. Sewed, ^:fii., 
cloth. £2 : lOs. 

Poetical Woekb. iFive Editions as follows : — 

I. — A New Edition in one Vol. foolscap octavo, portablo size, including 
The Lokd of thk Islks, and a varie^ of other copyright 
pOfltry contained in no other oocket edition. With a Ijfb or 
Scott, and Illnatrationa on Wood and Steel. Foolscap fivo, 
' cloth, gilt edgvB, 5s. i or crown Svo, witli odditioiuil Engrav- 
inga,6a. 



A. AND C. black's CATALOGUE. 35 

Sir Walter Scott's Wbitinos and Life — Continued. 

IL — Pocket Edition for Tourists. Lay of the Last Minstrel 
Marmion — Ladt of the Lake — Rokebt— and Lord of 
THE Isles, muminated Coveis, gOt edges, Is. 3d. each. 
Cloth, lettered, Is. 6d. ; Full bound morocco, 2s. 6d. 

III. — In one Vol. royal octavo, cloth, uniform with the Novels, People's 
Edition, Vignette Title, and Fac-simile. Cloth, lettered, 10s. 

The Same, large paper, with 26 Ei^avings from Turner, &c., 
forming a companion to the Novels, Abbotsford Edition. 
Cloth, lettered, ISs. ; full morocco, elegant, 828. 

IV.— In Six Vols, foolscap octavo, cloth, uniform with the Cabinet 
Edition of the Novels, 12 iSigravings after Turner, and Fac- 
simile. In sets, doth, lettered, 24s. 

v.— In Twelve Vols, foolscap octavo, cloth, uniform with the Novels, 
Author's Favourite Edition. With the Author's last Intro- 
ductions, Notes by the Editor, and 24 Engravings, all from 
Turner's designs. In sets, doth, lettered, £1 : 168. 

The Ladt of the Lake. — New Illustrated Edition. Including all 
his Latest Copvright Notes, Various Readings, and Additions. 
Exquisitely Illustrated by Birket Foster and John Gil- 
bert, imiform with the Illustrated Editions of Thomson, 
Goldsmith, and Longfellow's Poems, forming a beautiful and 
appropriate Gift-Book. The Illustrations of the Scenery are 
from Sketches drawn on the spot by Mr. Foster expressly 
for this Work, and comprise all the prindpal places alluded 
to in the Poem. New Edition, with additionid En^avin^. 
Extra cloth, gilt edges, 18s.; morocco, elegant or antique, 2os. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. New Illustrated Edition, uniform wiih 
the Lady of the Lake, with one hundred Illustrations on Wood, 
by Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Printed from Sir 
Walter Scott's interleaved copy of 1831, with all his latest 
Corrections on the Text of the Poem, and Additions to the 
Notes. The Illustrations of Scenery are from Sketches drawn 
on the spot this Summer by Mr. Foster, expressly for this 
Work, and comprise all the prindpal places alluded to in the 
Poem. Extra cloth, gilt edges, price 18s. ; morocco, elegant 
or antique, 25s. 

In the PresSf uniform with the above, 

Marmion, a Tale of Flodden Field. In six Cantos, with all the 
latest alterations in the Text of the Introduction, and of the 
Poem itself, as well as various additions to the Author's Notes. 
Printed from the Author's interleaved Copy, as finally revised 
by him in the Smnmer of 1831. 



6 A. AHD o. black's CATAUHJUE. 

Sib Walter Soorrt Wntrnww jlkd L(fe — CcnUinufJ. 

Pbo«e Works. Two seU ae follows : — 

—In TweDty-«igbC VolniDeE, unifonn with tba Aathor's FarsiiTiu 

Edjtkm of Out NovbIb, with fid EnprartDgs from Tuembh; 

Porlr^ts and Mupg. In wta, doth, lettered, £i :4a. 
[.—In ITireB Vol*, rortl 8vo, Bniform with the People's Editton of 

the Novels. Cloth, lettsnd, £1 : Gs. 

Tale* of a Grandfather. 
— NuracrauB IliiutrationB, 3 toU. cloth, ISi., extn, ^t edges, lis. 
[. — In One Yol. riijial 8ro, unifonn with Ihs Novels, People's Ediliiin, 

clotb, lettered. Be. 



lit.— (His' 
Illi 

Life of Xa/K^fm Donapartf. 
I. — In Fin ToIb. Foolicap 3to, with Uaps, Portrsita, and 9 Engniina 

after Turmbk, omfgrm with tlio Cabioat Edicioa of the Novcb, 

in 60 Vols. In neta, doth, lettered, 208. 
n.— In One Vol rofti 9va, onlfbim with the People's Edition of tie 

TfoTtOs, Cloth, lettered, lOs. 
The Same, large papur, with H EngTavings after Toimrn anl 

others, uniform with tho Novels, Abbotaford KditioEi. Ooib, 

lettered, ISa. 
Hiitorg ^ Scollmd— School Edition. In Two Vols, crown Bvo, wiili 

Coloured Map, Bound and lellored, lOa. 

Life of Sik Walter Scott. Ry J. G. Lockhakt, Es(|. 

L— New Edition, in One Vol. 13 EngroThigB, doth, 78. 6d. : eilra, 

gilt edgea, Ifs. 6d. 
II. — In One Vol. royal 8to, with Portrait nnd Fac-simile, unifonn 

with the People's Edition of the Novell. CloUi, lettered, llta. 
Thb Same, with 11 Engravings from Turhkr and others, nni- 

fonn with the Novels, Abbotaford Edition. Cloth, lettered, iSa. 
Ill— In Ten Vols, foolscap Bvo, uniform with the Author's Favourite 

F.dition of Uie Novels, with 30 EnKnivinga on Steel, and Fsc- 

aimilo. In sets, doth, lettered, £1 : 10a. 
Beautiti of Sir ITo/fw a»«.—A Selection from his Writings. Two' 

Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, Gs. ) exlri, gilt ^de* lai 
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